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I Our position involves the assertion that goods of different kinds 
tPleasure, Yii-tue, &c.) are eapahle of quantity, and admit of being 
measured in respect of their ultimate value. This has been denied . 

In particular as regards Pleasure, it has been maintained that 
a hedonistic calculus ’ is impossible, and that a ‘ sum of pleasures ’ is 

not an intelligible conception 

Green's argument is chiefly directed against the idea that a sum of 
pleasures can be the summum bonum 

Professor Mackenzie explicitly denies that the value of pleasures 

can be quantitatively estimated 

His argument involves the thi’ee assertions ; (i) that a sum of 
pleasures is not a possible object of desire ; (2) that, while the 
proposition ‘this pleasure is greater than that ’has a meaning, the 
judgement is not quantitative , (3) that numerical values cannot be 

assigned to pleasures or sums of pleasure 

II. (i) The view that a sum of pleasures is not a possible object of 
desire may be maintained (a) on the ground that we never desire 
pleasure at all ; or (J) on other grounds ..... 

(0) It has been admitted that many desires are ‘ disinterested,’ but 
pleasure is a possible object of desire. It is not true that all pleasure 
arises from the satisfaction of a desire for something else . 

When it is contended that we may desire a pleasure but not 
pleasure in general, the assertion seems to arise from the undoubted 
fact that every pleasure has a content, but the content may be desired 

merely on account of its pleasantness . 

The doctrine would seem to involve the still more paradoxical 
assertion that we have no aversion to pain as such .... 

(6) With others the denial that we can desire a sum of pleasures 
seems to rest on the fact that we cannot enjoy such a sum all at 
once ; but all pleasure is in time, and if we could not enjoy pleasure 
without having it all at once, no pleasure could be enjoyed at all 
A similar reply might be made to Green’s contention that pleasure 
cannot be the suinnmm bonum, tor the argument might equally be 
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urged against malrjng Virtue or toiowiedge the gnr-d. aini'c thc'^e Ua 

are in time . . . * * ' ^ 

III- (2) xctea that defri'oe mvolvo*^ quantity ^aul to lx 
a ‘ crude notion,’ Tint it has commended itself to lumt ami otJiera : ii 
intensive quantity does not involve quantity, why is it callcti quantity ‘ 
All that our argument requires ia that one whole state of ronsdTms- 
ness may he pronounced more qtleasant than irfiother, and also (<i:} that 
the total pleasure is made up of successive momeiits, and {i>] that 
,1, certain degree of intemity is juilgod eipiivalent to u, ccrtaiu 
duratiom This can hardly be denied, unless ^ is contended tlud the 

duration of a pleasure 13 a -matter of indiffevo'iwe .... 

We do make a-uch caieulations ... ... 

TV- (3) It may he admitted that m geucriil exiiol mimcrinil 
measurements are useless and arc therefore not luiidc, hut there 
•would seem to he some meaning in such cstimafcCR .... 
The ease of degrees of heal is not really parallel 

V. Other objections 

VI. The comparison of highei with lo-wer ijleasiuijs: is mim'- 

iliflScult, but seems possible, at least when Ihe difference in pleasant 
ness is considerable 

The contention that ' preference ’ of one lot of pleasure to anoilim 
involves no ‘ summing ' 

CHAPTEK II. THE COMMENSTJKABItlTY OP Abb VATAiE 

1. It is possible to aim at a maximmu of plca-uru, but ]>h»iisrtre is 
not by itself the true good, although it is an element in every shite 
ot consciousness to which we can assign ultimate value 
If it ia our duty to aim at “a greatest possible good, thia implies 
that all goods are in a sense.commensuiable ..... 

Higher and lower goods are not commensurable if that moans that 
a suiEeient quantity of the higher would be an equivalent for the 
total absence of the lower: they are commensurable, only for tlw' 
purpose of choosing between them, when we cannot have both . 

No doubt such a separation of goods involves abstraction. The 
ideal of human life is not the mere jnstaposltion of distinct goods, 
but a whole in which each good is made different by the ptesanoe of 
the others; b-ut ethical thought is impossible -unless we can dis- 
tinguiBh and compare various elements in the good .... 

U. It might he contended that it is always right to choose the 
snallest amount of the highest in preference to any amount of 
a lower good, but this would seem opposed to our actual judgements 
To assert the contrary can. never involve the neglect of Virtue by 
the individual for the sake of any other good, for the action which 
v.'ill pi'oduce most good is always the individual’s duty 
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But in acting for others it is sometimes right to prefer a much 
laiger quantity of lower good to a emallci quantity of Virtue . 

Though we are seldom presented ivith an absolutely pure case of 
su®h an alternative 

III. StiU more often a little intellectual or aesthetic good has to 

be sacrificed for a much larger quantity of pleasure or freedom 
fiom pain .... 

IV. The distinction betw'ecn pleasure-value and value may be 
objected to, but we cannot do without either .... 

V. Happiness seems to imply a satisfaction with one’s life as 

a whole which cannot be identifietl with either pleasure oi value ' . 


CHAPTEE III. SELF-REALIZATION AND SELF-SACRIFICE 


I . The attempt is sometimes made to le solve Morality into the 
pursuit of Self-realization. The term is highly ambiguous 

, For (i) understood literally, the idea is nonsense, since the self is 
real already 

(2) It may mean the realization of some capacity of the self, but 
this will not distinguish Moiality from Immorality . 

(3) Or it may mean the realization of all our capacities, but this is 
impossible i no self-realization without self-sacrifice . 

(4) Or more generally an equal, all-round development, but this 

too, taken literally, is impossible, or at boat would mean an ideal ot 
dilettantism and mediocrity 

Extravagance of Mr. Bradley’s formula "to widen in every way 
both the Avorld of knowledge and the realm of practice ’ . 

, (5) If only the highest capacities are to be realized, this is not 

expressed, by the term, and it ignores too austerely the lowei 
capacities 

(6) Or ' self’ may be held to include other selves, but this is equally 
imbiguous and is metaphysically erroneous 

The only value in the idea is as a protest against an esiiggerated 
ideal of self-sacriifice , . , 

II. On the other hand we cannot make self-sacrifice the end of life 


For (i) we cannot sacrifice one capacity without realizing another 

(2) Self-sacrifice for its own sake is irrational and immoral : the 

fallacy of Asceticism 

(3) Asceticism misses the tralh that the lower desiies are to be 

regulated by Reason, noi suppressed; Aristotle’s doctrine of 'the 
mean ’ " 

(4) The lower goods have some value ... 1 

(5) lit is irrational to saciifice my greater good to mv hbour’s 

smaEer good . | 

f (6) TJnlimited Altruism involves a logical circle; j| .rot be 
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light for me to promote in my neighbour a gootl -whioh it would 

be immoral in him to enjoy 

III. Yet -we must not expel the idea of self-dacriliee from our 

moral ideal in the interests of ‘harmony ’ 

For (i) human nature is so constituted that Virtue must always 
involve struggle : limitations to Aristotle’s theory of habit 

(2) The conditions of human life preveifE the attaining of the 
highest things without some sacrifice of the lower .... 

(3) The structure of human society requires some sacrifice of the 

individual to the whole . . . - 

rv. Yet there is no final impossibility of reconciling the claims of 
Altruism with those of self-development, as has been maintained bj 

Mr. Bradley 

For (i) the alleged contiadiction in the deliverances of Practical 
Season turns upon a confusion between ‘ right ’ and ‘ good ’ ; sell 
sacrifice for Society and self-development are both good, but are no< 

both right in the same circumstances 

(2) Society is so constituted that the highest self-development in 
a particular direction of some persons is required in the interests ol 

the whole : differences of Vocation 

V. Professor Taylor has carried Mr, Bradley’s Hue of thought stil 1 
farther : but difiicult oases of Casuistry do not imply an irresolvable 

‘ antinomy '..... 

VT. On the other hand, it is unreasonable to postulate tluit tin 
good for one must always be identical with the good foi all : tht' 
theory of a ‘common good ' in Green and others, understood stiictly 

is untenable 

VTI. Professor Simmel’s theory that the end is a ‘maximum of 
Energy {TkStigkeif) ’ involves exaggeration .... 

CHAPTER IV. VOCATION 

I. Morality does not consist in the mere contribution to a heap ol 

good for Society, for the interests of Society require that diffeient 
individuals should, contribute thereto in diffeient ways : necessity of 
specialization in moral activity 

And this carries with it differences in the kind of good that can be 
enjoyed by each _ 

II. The inadequacy of Intuitionism comes out in its failure to 

answer the question ‘ how am I to know and recognisse my 
Vocation?’ 

This may be illustrated by an examination of Martineau’s theory 
that it is always right to act on the highest motive, which would 
imply that every individual must adopt the profession which appeals 
most to the highest motive ........ 
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hi. On our view there may be many reasons -wTiy a man should 
not always choose the moat useful or laborious profession or the moat 
self-sacrificing ways of spending his leisure ; 

(^) Qonaiderations of moral prudence 

(2) Some social functions demand enthusiasm 

(3) As ^ule, a man does best what he likes best . 

(4) Bad social consequence^ would ensue if the best men forsook 

ordinary ‘ secular ’ careers 

(5) The same principles applied to questions of private expendi- 
ture, &c 

(6) My own good is pait of the general good .... 

(7) The necessity of competition and consequently of inequality 

for social Well-being 

(8) Some kinds of work which call for less self-sacrifice are as 

socially useful as those which call for more 

^ IV. The question of Vocation leads us to the question of * works of 
supererogation can a man do more than his duty . 

Views of Beaussire and Janet 

Strictly speaking a man cannot do more than his duty, but the 
duty of one man may be different, and more or less exacting, on 
account of the presence or absence not only of intellectual but of 
moral qualities which are not under the immediate control of the 
will, so that practically it is often right for a man to do a thing, but 
not wrong to abstain from, it : it is a man’s duty to choose the 
Vocation in which, being what he is, he will contribute most to 

-ocial good . 

^ The Protestant and the Koman Catholic views compared 

V. HSffding’s view tends to make all duties optional 

VI. Professor Siramel’s view of ‘ moral deficiencies as determining 

intellectual functions ’ true as far as it goes, but it cannot be 
admitted that actual moral defects will make a man socially moie 
useful than he would be without them 

Is there any single ideal of human character or are there many 
types of co-ordinate value ? There are qualities of character which 
are good in some but not in all, but in all there ought to be 
devotion to social good, and this will involve ceitain more definite 
elements of character 

CHAPTER V. MORAL AUTHORITY AKD MORAL AITTONOa 

I. It has been assumed that each individual arnves at hia moral 
judgements independently, but this is obviously opposed to the facts 

To admit that moral ideas are affected by Education does not imply 
the non-existence of an absolute Morality 
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Impossible and undesirable that the individual should think out 
eveiy ethical question independently ; the necessity lor A.uthonty 

Yet to condemn all independence would mahe moral profjross 

impossible: exaggeration of Hegelian Ethics .... 

II . We must begin with Anthoiity and go on to Autonomy . 

III. But the individual has not to choose between private ,i«fdgo 
ment and a single body of authoritative Fohics ; theie are nmiil 
societies, and consequently many social codes, in each * society ’ 

rV. And yet social ideals ultimately depend upon the judgenn ut 

of individual Consciences . . ■ ■ r • 

Varieties of moral capacity and (onwiqueiit degrees of moial 

Autonomy _ • _ • 

V. Some practical consequences oi these principles : 

(1) Duty of moral self-culture . - .... 

(2) Duty of attending to the judgements of the beet men 

{3) Sometimes it may be a duty to accept the dictum of n inoial 
authority in preference to one's own opinion 

VI. Further explanations and reservations : in no case can accept 
ance of Authority imply total abdication of individual judgement 

VII The above principles important in connexion with Religion 
they sanction two important oleiueuts in all the historical Religions 
and especially Christianity, viz. (i) the authority ol cxccjttional 
personalities ; (a) the authority of the religious community. Natuu 
and justification of the ethical authority ascribed by the moral ton 
soiousness to Christ 

Vin. In the details of duty there can be no linality in Etliics 
hence it is only as to the most general principles that finality can he 
claimed for Christ’s teaching 

Mistake of the Ritschlian Theologians in denying Development 

IX. The authority of the Church is the necessary complement to 
the claim of Christianity to finabty and universality, hut tins 
anthoiity never amounts to infallibility ...... 

The ideal is Autonomy, but it is one which can never bo fully 
realized by a single individual . Authoiity and Autonomy imply and 
limit each other 

BOOH III. MAN AND THE DNIVEKSE 
CHAPTER I. METAPHTSIC AND MORADrfY 

I. Metaphysie and Moral Philosophy are connected because (i) 
a true account of Morality involves metaphysical postulates, (s) some 
of the conclusions of Metaphysic are of importance for Morality, 
<3! Moral Philosophy supplies data to Metaphysic 

Up to a certain point ethical questions may be discussed without 
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JAfaing metaphysical issues, hut this assumes the validity of our 
actual moral judgements ; this is often denied, and th^ denial can 
only he met by Metaphybic 

II. Two directions in which ethical conclusions may be impugned 
on metaphysical grounds * 

(i) On Hie basis of a theoiy of Knowledge ; Sensationalism cannot 
(.dmit an absolute objective h^rality 

Even other forms of Empiiicism aa.-e unfavourable to a recognition 
of validity in a moral law wliioli cannot be got from esperienee 
Idealism most favourable to recognition of validity in ideals 

III. (2) Other metaphysical theories undermine Morality by deny 
ing the leality of the continuous self implied in it . 

It is not a sufficient postulate for Morality to admit the existence 
oi the self and its activity in knowledge : it must be allowed to be 
the cause of its own actions 

This is denied both by Materialism and by the school which tends 
’'to absorb the individual self in the ‘ universal Self-consciousness,’ 
.ind denies Causality or Will even to God, who is conceived merely as 
a Thinker or as Thought 

The primary postulate of Ethics is that actions may be attributed 
to the individual self 

How far this is denied by Hegel and by Green 

IV. Is any further postulate i-equired? The term ‘good’ 01 
right ’ has no doubt a meaning in itself, and does not involve any 

eiiplicit reference to any theological or metaphysical theory of the 
Universe, but materialistic or naturalistic theories cannot explain or 
recount for the objectivity claimed by the moral consciousness . 

' Physical laws may possibly be supposed to exist ‘in things,’ but 
a moral law can hardly be supposed to exist except in a Mind ; the 
absolute moral ideal does not exist in any individual mind : the 
recognition of its existence implies a spiritual source of Reality 
whose idea it is. Thus the existence of God may be called the 
secondary postulate of Morality 

V. God must be thought of not meiely as a universal Mind but as 

h universal Will, for Morality has no meaning for a Being who is 
Thought and not Will . 

If the end imperfectly revealed in Morality is the end of the 
Universe or of God, it must be fulfilled at least sufficiently to make 
the existence of the Universe better- than its non-existcnce. The 
amount and distribution of evil in the world prevent our believing 
this without the further postulate of Immortality 

VI. How far can these metaphysical postulates he granted ? The 
lact that God’s exiatence is a postulate of Ethics is an argument for 
hie existence, hut not sufficient hy itself ...... 
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Sketcli of tlie legalistic argument for the existence ol God 
This may be supplemented by the argument -which shows that we 

can find Causality only in Will 

The postulates of Ethics aie the conclusions of Metaphysic . 

VII. The moral conseiouanesa contributes one important datu»t to 
Metaphysic, for the whole idea of purpose is derived from our jifclgt. 

ments of Value ^ ■ 

Still more clearly do these judgements alone give ub any clue to 

the nature of the purpose of the TJniveise 

Our position does not imply that the judgements of the 

ladividual are infallible ; the difference between Ethics and othei 
Sciences in certainty and adequacy a matter of degree 

Vm. Difficulty occasioned by the existence of evil : evil must be 
fluppoaed to exist as the necessary means to the good 

IX. It must be admitted that this implies a limitation to the 
divine Omnipotence 

God must be distmguished from the traditional Absolute or Infinite 
of Philosophy : God cannot include other consciousnesses . , 

The Absolute is God and all other Spirits : but God may be called 
infinite in the sense that the existence of other Spirits has its source 
or ground in Him: hut perhaps the term ‘infinite’ is best reseived 
for space and time ......... 

The contrary view seems due to a confusion between ‘ conscious 
ness ' and ‘mind ’ in some sense in which ‘ mind ’ is not equivalent to 
consciousness : we may speak of a ‘unify of substance ' 

The ultimate Being is One. bat includes God and other ‘ centres ol 

consciousness’ 

The ethical importance of recognising a real distinction between 
God and individual minds: Morality implies the real existence of 
evil. The negation of Optimism is a fourth postulate of Morality 

X. All human knowledge is inadequate : but we cannot put aside 
time-distinctions as arising merely from the inadequacy of human 
knowledge. The doctrine of a timeless and changeless Absolute would 
naturally lead to the Buddhistic view of the uselessness of effort 

Note on the ' Timeless Seli’ ’ 

CHAPTER II. RELIGION AND MORALITY 

I. The metaphysical postulates of Morality have not always been 

exp>licitly recognixed by every individual moral consciousness, yet the 
existence of the historical Religions testifies to a close connexion 
between certain ethical ideas and certain metaphysical truths : no 
Religion without Metaphysics ... .... 

II. The nature of the connexion between Religion and Morality 
has varied at different stages : Religion may be anti-ethical 
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m. The eth.cttl adra,ntage8 of Theisin. It emphas^es the ob- 
jectivity of the moral law: reverence for a Person stronger than 
reverence for an abstract law 

LV. Ethical value of belief in a future life. Educational r-alue of 
‘ reward and punishment ’ : at a higher level it enhances the im 
poitanee oT the moral struggle, and of the higher life 

The highest religious motivt is love ot Grod .... 

Love of God and love of man meet in the love of Christ . 

V. The idea of a ‘ super-moral ’ Absolute and a religious conscious 

ness which ‘ transcends ’ morabdistinctions and pronounces everything 
very good seems often to imply confusion between two views, (n) that 
ou) moral ideas are defective, and (6) that the very idea of Moinlity 
has no validity for or in the Absolute . .... 

If Mr. Bradley means (h), on what gioniids can he pronounce the 
Absolute good ? If he admits the validity of our moral categories, 
.there is no reason for distrusting our actual judgements for those 
who have rejected his doctrine of an irresolvable contradiction lu 
Morality (see above, Book II, chap, iii) 

The objection could only be met by giving up the doctrine that the 
Absolute is good, a view to which Mr. Bradley approximates when 
he identifies the ‘ good ‘ and the ‘ real ’ .... 

VI. The doctrine of a ‘ super-moral' sphere has been maintained m 
another form by von Hartmann, hut (since the theoiyis here dissociated 
trom Optimism) he does not deny that the acts approved by human 
Morality are means to the true end of the Universe, while those 
condemned by it hinder its attainment , the objections to his view of 

,the relation of Morality to Keligion spring from, other features of his 
system, and do not involve the invalidity of our moral judgements 

VII. Professor Taylor presents Mr. Bradley’s view iu a still moie 
unqualified form, and is open to additional objections; he does not 
seem to recognize (i) that difficult problems of Casuistry do not imply 
the non-existenee of an absolute Morality, and (ii) that the fact that 
the details of human duty are inapplicable to God is consistent with 
objective judgements as to what is good for man, and these must he 
based upon ultimate judgements of value which hold for all beings 

Other objections to his system 

VIII. If there is no reason for distrusting our moral judgements, 

we must suppose that they reflect the judgements of God, and 
represent the end of the Universe, an end which is attained so far 
as God possesses the power to attam it 

IX. All theistic Religions identify the Will of God with the ethically 
best, but none so completely as Christianity .... 

X. Religion which ‘ transcends ' moral distinctions has no value ; 
our conception of God’s character oi end i'? based upon the moral 
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jacIgeEaent, but thjs does not imply that scientific knowledge and the 
aesthetic appreciation of Nature contribute nothing to it . 

Eeligion can only he described as merely a means to Morality if 
oui conception of Morality includes the due appreciation of Truth 

and Beauty ... 

TTT. Outward acts of woiehip are only a means to a certain Ttate 
ot mind, i. e. primarily the desire to promote social good ; but, in so 
lar as there is a value in, the knowledge of God and a sense of the 
heauty of God’s world, the cultivation of these may he regarded as 

ends in themselves . . . . . * 

Pnictical importance of the institutions of Church n.nd Worshipi 

UHAPTEE III. PREE-WILL 

I, Statement of the problem : Detemrinism and Indeterminism 
Detei-minism does not ezclude change of character. Indeterminism 

■does not involve ‘ unmotived willing’ 

Nor is the Indeterminist bound to maintain that ail acts alike are 

undeterurrined 

Three senses of ‘ free ’ : the term may be applied (i) to acts done 
m obedience to Reason, i. e. good acts, (2} to all acts really caused 
by the self, or (3) only to acts of undetermined choree 
Determinism does not involve meehanical Necessarianisnr, and is 
not inconsistent with ‘freedom ’ in the sense of ‘self-determination’ 

II. Causes which have at different times given rise to the contro 

1 ersy : in modern times a tendency towards Determinism is due to (i) 
apparent connexion between brain and character, (2) the facts of 
heredity, and {3) the constancy of statistics 

The suggestion that the last fact may be reconciled with Indeter- 
minism by the doctrine of probabilities examined 
At the present day the argument for Indeterminism rests chiefly on 

ethical considerations 

in. It is contended that there would be no value in ‘ determined ’ 
goodness, but this view does not seem in harmony with ordinary 
moral judgements : if there is some value in that kind of moral 
goodness which is admittedly not due to undetermined choice, would 
it make any difference if all goodness were the necessary result ot 

birth- charactei and envii'onment ? 

Determinism does not imply (ij p^chological Hedonism, {2) any 
particular view of the relation between mind and body ; the causality 
ot a will differs fundamentaRy from that of meehanical forces . 
Determinism in the ‘ selMeterminist ’ sense is not inconsistent 

with Morality 

rv. Determinism is not Eatalisni . . 
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lls acceptance may alightLy atfoct our view of ‘ merit ' and ‘ demeiit ’ 

The self-determinist explanation of Eemorse and Eesponaibility . 

It is Indeterminism which is fatal to Res230n8ihiUty 

Determinism has no injurious effect on Religion, if it he 
admitted that God causes evil only as the necessary means to good ■ 
this iuvolv#! no difficulties which the Indcterminist has not equally 
to face ♦ . 

VT. The theory of ' Pie-exi,4ciiee ’ lemoves some diffioultieSj but 
involves greater ones 

VII. The objectors to Def^rminisin assume that it means deter- 
mination from outside, and forget that character includes undevploiied 
potentialities : this sets liinita to the predictability of human acts 

The prejudice against Determinism largely due to its association 
with a gloomy and irrational Eschatology ...... 

VIII. It is reasonable to hope that sufficient good will he ultimately 

attained hy every soul to make its existence better than its non- 
existence 

The question of Immortality for animals 

The difficulties involved in Time admitted, but human life is in 
time, and we have no right to speak of God as ‘out of time’; 
Religions based on that conception tend to Quietism .... 

Determinism not paralysing to moral effort: God invites us to 
a real and not a merely apparent struggle 

CHAPTER IV. MORAIiPrY AND EVOLUTION 

^ 1. Nothing in the foregoing pages is inconsistent with the fullest 
admission that Morality has been gradually evolved .... 

No account of the process of moral development can interfere with 
our conclusions, unless it tacitly presupposes a view, inconsistent 
with ouis, as to what the moral consciousness now is . . . 

And we know the present moral consciousness much better than 
the mind of animals or prehistoric man 

Bat further treatment of the subject desirable .... 

II. Darwin’s own remarks on Morality involve little theory; the 
bearing of Evolution on Ethics best studied in Herbert Spencer . 

III. Herbert Spencer’s attempts to explain the genesis of the idea 
of duty inconsistent with the actual facts of the moral consciousness . 

But in Justice he seems to admit an a jpri&ri and analysable idea of 
Right . . 

His attempt to give an cvolutiouaiy account of axioms in general 
destroys all ground for believing in them 

IV. Spencer fails to give an ' evolutionary ' explanation of the idea 
of moral obligation, but many of his explanations as to why particular 
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kinds of conduct come to be tbouglit virtuous at different times may 

be accepted , ? 

The influence of natural selection over-estimated .... 
Tbe theoiy of inheritance of moinl ideas doubtful , 

The t-heoi-y, in so far as true, supplies a slight additional presumption 

in favour of accepted moral ideas . . . . . .• 

V. But Spencer thinks that an evolutiomiry or ‘ scientific ’ Utili- 
tarianism can detei-mine, not merely what actions will actually piomote 
pleasure, but why they must do so : he holds that no race could have 
survived in which life-producing acts wer^ not accompanied by 
pleasure, so that what promotes survival will promote pleasure . 

(i) Examination of some Spencerian assumptions , 

(2} Even if the invariable connexion between pleasure and life- 
preserving actions be admitted, it supplies no practical guidance , 
and it is neutralized by the distinction between ‘ absolute ’ and 

‘ i-elative ’ Ethics 

TTE. The attempt to find a sanction for extreme Individualism by 
the assumption that survival, and consequently maximum pleasure, la 
dependent upon an almost unlimited struggle for existence is not 
consistently carried out . 

VII. In Spencer’s we find Individualism based upon an a prioi 1 
axiom quite inconsistent with the evolutionary principles of the Data 

VIII. The theory that the human race will ultimately become so 
‘ adapted ’ to its environment that pam will disappear is baseless 

Spencer's admission that Evolution can afford little guidance 

IX. Yet so fundamental a revolution in thought as is implied by 

Darwinism might be expected to have some bearing upon Ethics- 
(i) it excludes the cruder Intnitionism 

(2} It has emphasized the influence of physical conditions on the 
actual development of moral ideas, and supplies a slight presumption 
in favour of apparently intuitive moral ideas, while it may suggest 

le consideration of otheis 

But it must be remembered that the causes which led to the 
adoption of a particular moral rule may not repiesent the tiuc 

grounds for maintaining it now 

(3) Darwinism has emphasized the physiological truth that race- 
maintenance requires the ‘ elimination of the unfit ’ . 

CHAPTER V. CASUISTRY, ITS POSSIBILITY AND LIMITATJ 
I Moi-al Philosophy is mainly a speculative Science, but that is no 
reason why it should not he useful : indifference to moral interests not 

required for its study 

Moral Philosophy might naturally be expected to supply piactical 
guidance 
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TOE THEORY OF GOOD AND EVIL 

1^00 K II 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIETV 
CHAPTER T 

THE HEDONISTIC CALCULUS 
I 

‘Having 210W aketcbed the onilines ol‘ a Hywtem of Ethicsj 
I propose in the present )jook to examine some of the objections 
wiiidi have l)eeu or may be made to the positions heretofore 
taken up, and to consider some poinis oi' view more or less 
opposed to my own. In replying to the objections I hope I may 
he able to elucidate and dovclojoc, perhaps in some ways to 
<|ualii‘y and to correct, the conclusions at which we have 
hitherto arrived. 

The iirst of tlie ohjcctioas with wliicli I .shall have to deal 
eSneerns what has often been called the hedonistic calculus. 

It has been maintained in these pages that the criterion of an 
action— what constitutes it a right oj‘ wrong — ia its tendency to 
promote for all mankind a greatest quantity of good on the 
whole. Tliis implies that ‘good’ admits of being measured, and 
that pai'ticular elements in that good are likewise capable of 
being measured, and of being compared with one another in 
respect of their ultimate value. This assumption involves the 
assertion both that (i) each one of the various goods in which 
the ideal human life consists — ^Virtue, Knowledge, pleasure, &c. — 
is capable of quantity, so that I can prefer one course of action 
^to another because it will promote more Virtue or inoi'c pleasure 
than another; and (3) that a given quantity of one kind of good 
can be quantitatively eompai'cd witli another, at least to thi.s 
extent, that there is a meaning in assei-ting that a given quantity 
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o£ Virtue is worth more or less than a given quantity of pleasure 
Both of these Assumptions have been denied. 

I shall deal first with the denial that even goods of the aaino 
kind are capable of quantitative measurement, I hardly know 
whether the question has ever been explicitly raised as to the 
higher goods — Morality, Culture and the like — but the^iossibiUty 
of quantitative measurement has certainly been explicitly denied 
with regard to pleasure. That is the first question therefore 
with which we shall have to deal. ^ 

The doctrine that pleasures cannot be summed, that there is 
no meaning in the idea of a sum of pleasures and that conse- 
quently the ‘ hedonistic calculus ’ is impossible and unintelligible, 
has long been maintained by a certain section of anti -utilitarian 
writers, among whom it will be enough to mention the late Prof. 
T. H. Green and Mr. Bradley. It must be confessed, howe\eI, 
that it is not very easy to extract from either of these writer 
the exact grounds or even the precise moaning of their con- 
tention. Prof. Mackenzie in his Manual of Ethics and his 
Introduction to Social Philosophy has performed a real sen ice 
by putting the doctrine into a fonn in which it is more easy to 
subject it to examination and criticism. In the present cliapter, 
however, I shall not confine myself to what Prof. Mackenzie has 
advanced, as what appear to me the misconceptions which 
underlie his reasoning are widely diffused, and seem often to bft 
assumed in the language of writers who have been less lucid and 
less explicit. My object is rather to get to the bottom of the 
misunderstanding than to criticize any particular writer; I do 
not therefore wish to be understood to hold Prof. Mackenzie 
responsible for every argument that I may criticize except where 
I expressly quote him. 

At this stage of our discussion I need hardly repeat that I am 
not in the least interested in the defence either of the hedonistic 
Psychology or of hedonistic Utilitarianism, both of which I 
entirely reject on much the same grounds as those which would 
be assigned by the writers I am criticizing — writers with some 
of whom I should largely agree in their general view of Ethics. 
This is particularly the ease with regard to Prof. Mackenzie, who 
is quite free from that sectarian prejudice against Casuistry and 
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that dishke to the scientific treatment of practical problems 
whicK are eharaeteriatic of sevei'al writers by whom the ineom' 
mensurahility of pleasures has been maintained. I agree with 
him xn holding that pleasure is part of the good, though not the 
whole of it, as a good but not the good. It would seem prim a 
facie to fallow that ceteria /jarib'us the course of action which 
promises more pleasure must be preferred to one that promises 
less ; and that, to ascertain xrhether an action should be done, 
I must ideally add togethei; the pleasure.^ or amounts of pleasure 
likely to be attained by it, and compare them witli the pleasure 
promised by the alternative course. But here vve are met by 
a denial that it is possible to sum pleasures at all. 

It will be well to quote in full a few attempts to state the 
gi-ound of this doctrine. 

' (i) We will begin with a passage from Green's P role(jomena> to 
EtJdci : ‘ A “ vSummum Eonum ” consisting of a greatest possible 
sum of pleasures is supposed to be definite and intelligible, because 
every one knows what pleasure is. But in what sense does 
every one know it ? If only in the sense that every one can 
imagine the renewal of some pleasure which he has enjoyed, it 
may be pointed out that pleasures, not being enjoyable in a sum 
— to say nothing of a greatest possible sum — cannot be imagined 
in a sum either! Though this remark, however, might be to 
the purpose against a Hedonist who held that desire could only 
he excited by imagined pleasure, and yet that a greate.st sum of 
pleasure was an object of desire, it is not to the purpose against 
those who merely look on the greatest sum of pleasures as the 
true criterion, without holding that desire is only excited by 
imagination of pleasure. They will reply that, though we may 
not be able, strictly speaking, to imagine a sum of pleasures, 
every one knows what it is. Eveiy one knoiv.s the difference 
between enjoying a longer succession of pleasures and a. shorter 
one, a succession of more intense and a succession of less intense 

^ It is difficult to reconcile this statetnent with the admibsioK ' that there 
*ma,y be in fact siicli a thing' as clesiie for a mm or eonteinplated series of 
pleasmes’ [PioUgomepa to E%ks, §222). All that Green seems anxious to 
establish in this section is that without a permanent self thei'e would be no 
such desire. 
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pleasures, a succession of pleasures less inierrupted by pain and 
one more interrupted. In this sense every one knows the 
difference between enjoying a larger sum of plea.sures and en- 
joying a smaller sum. Ho kiiow.s the difference also between 
a larger number of persons or sentient beings and a smaller one 
He attaches therefore a definite memiing to the enjoyment of 
a greater nett amount of pleasure by a greater number of beings, 
and has a definite criterion for di.stinguishing a better action 
fiom a wor.se, in the tendency of the pne, as compared with the 
other, to produce a greater amount of pleasure to a greatei 
number of persons. 

‘ The ability, however, to compare a larger sum of pleasure 
with a smaller in the semse explained— as we might compare 
a longer time with a shorter — is quite a different thing from 
ability to conceive a greatest possible sum of pleasures, or to 
attach any meaning to that phrase. It seems, indeed, to be m- 
tnnsically as unmeaning as it would be to speak of a greatest 
possible quantity of time or space. The sum of pleasures plainly 
admits of indefinite increase, with the continued existence oi 
sentient beings capable of pleasure. It is greater to-day than it 
was yesterday, and, unless it has suddenly come to pass that 
experiences of pain outnumber experiences of pleasure, it will be 
greater to-morrow than it is to-day; but it will never be 
complete while sentient beings exist. To say that ultimate goofl 
is a greatest possible sum of pleasures, strictly taken, is to say 
that it is an end which for ever recedes; which is not only 
unattainable but from the nature of the case can never be more 
nearly approached , and such an end clearly cannot serve the 
purpose of a criterion, by enabling us to distinguish actions 
which bring men nearer to it from those tliat do not. Are we 
then, since the notion of a greatest possible sum of pleasures is 
thus unavailable, to understand that in applying the Utilitarian 
criterion we merely approve one action in comparison with 
another, as tending to yield more pleasure to more beings 
capable of pleasure, without reference to a “ Summum Bonum ” 
or ideal of a perfect state of existence at all ? But without such 
reference is there any meaning in approval or disapproval at all ^ 
It is intelligible that without such reference the larger sum of 
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ple^ures should be desired as against the less on supposition 
ot benevolent impulses, it is intelligible that the larger sum 
should be desired by a man for other’s as well as for himself. 
Bu^ the desire is one thing ; the approval of it — the judgement 
in a calm hour ’’ that the desire or the action prompted by it is 
reasonable-- is quite anotljer thing. Without some ideal — how- 
ever indeterminate — of a best state of existence, with the 
attainment of which the approved motive or action may be 
deemed compatible, the approval of it would seem impossible. 
Utilitarians have therefore to consider whether they can employ 
a criterion of action, as they do employ it, without some idea 
of ultimate good ; and, since a greatest possible sum of pleasures 
is a phrase to which no idea really corresponds, what is the 
idea which really actuates them in the employment of their 
criterion b 

It will be observed that Green’s objection is chiefly (i) to the 
idea of a greatest possible sum of pleasure and to the theoiy wlrich 
finds in such a sum its ideal of human good. He does not deny 
that pleasures are capable of being summed, and that it is 
possible to compare the amount of pleasure on the whole which 
an action will bring with the probable results of another. Green, 
therefore, is in no way responsible for the view of his disciple, 
that even such a calculation is impossible. Of this view we 
*nay take Prof. Mackenzie as the representative. 

(a) Prof. Mackenzie writes : ‘ Pleasures camiot he Bumned. It 
follows from this that there cannot be any ccdeulus of pleasures— 
1. e that the values of pleasures cannot be quantitatively esti- 
mated. For there can be no quantitative e.stimate of things that 
are not homogeneous. But, indeed, oven apart from this consider- 
ation, there seems to ho a certain confusion in the Hedonistic 
idea that wc ought to aim at a greatest sum of pleasures If 
pleasure is the one thing that is desirable, it is clear that a auin 
of pleasures cannot be desirable , for a sum of pleasures is not 
pleasure. We are apt to think that a sum of pleasures is 
pleasure, just as a sum of nmnbers is a number. But this is 
evidently not the ease. A sum of pleasures is not pleasure, any 
more than a sum of men is a man. For pleasures, like men, 
' olegomeua to Ethics, §§ 358. 359 
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cannot be added to one auotf cr Consequontly if ploasnrp is 
the only thing- that is desirable, a s-uin of pleasures cannot 
possibly be desirable. If the Hedonistic view -were to be adopted, 
we ought always to desire the greatest pleasure-— i. e. ’^v'G opght 
to aim at producing the most intense feeling of pleasure that it 
IS possible to reach in some one’s consciousne.ss. This would be 
the highest aim. A sum of smaller pleasures in a number ol 
different people’s consciousnesses, could not be preferable to tins 
because a sum of pleasures is not pl^sasure at all, dlie reason 
why this does not appear to be the case, is that we habitually 
think of the desirable thing for man not as a feeling of ploasuic 
but as a continuous state of haj)piness But a continuous state 
of happiness is not a mere feeling of pleasure It has a certain 
objective content. Now if we regard, this content as the desir- 
able thing, we do not regard the feeling of pleasure as the one 
thing that is desirable ; i. e. we abandon Hedonism b’ 

For purposes of criticism it will be convenient to break uji 
the position of my opponents into three assertions, all of which 
seem to be implied by Prof. Mackenzie but of which the last 
might possibly be maintained without the second, or the last two 
without the first. I shall begin, that is to say, with the inoic 
ex;treme position, and then go on to the more moderate foiins 
of the doctrine which I am criticizing. I may say at onco that 
it is the first Wo which I am chiefly concerned to deny ■ tht 
third seems to me to raise a more subtle and debatable question, 
and (while I am prepared to defend my thesis on this point) 
I attach little importance to it, and would particularly insist 
that failure to establish my position thereon should not be held 
in any way to invalidate my argument in relation to the other 
two. The three positions -which I dispute are these : — 

(i) That a sum of pleasures is not a possible object of desire 

(s) That while the proposition this pleasure is greater or 
nuore pleasant than that has a meaning, the judgement is not 
quantitative. 

(3) That even if one pleasure or sum of pleasures can be said 
to be greater in amount than another, numerical values cannot, 

1 Mattml of Ethics, 4tli ed,, pp. 229, 230. Cf. the same writer’s MroducUon 
to Social Philoso'phij, 2nd ed., pp. 222-228. 
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with any meaning, he assigned to two pleasures or sums of 
pleasure ; so that there can never he any meaning in the 
assertion ‘ this pleasure is twice as great as that.’ 

I may add that for the present I am dealing with the com- 
parison of pleasures of the same kind or quality. Afterwards 
I shall hs!Ve something to say as to the comparison of pleasures 
which ' difter in kind.’ ifean while, the fact that I am confining 
myself to pleasures of the same kind may perhaps be my excuse 
if I take my illustration^ for the most part from pleasures of 
a low type, such as those of eating and drinking, I do so simply 
because what I contend for is most clearly seen in the case of 
biieh pleasures. I make this remark to deprecate the wrath 
of critics who, while apparently not averse to a good dinner, 
seem to wish it to be understood that the pleasantness of the 
meal is to them a contemptible— not to say regrettable — accident 
involved in the pursuit of some higher end, the nature of which 
they never seem able to indicate with any precision, I need 
hardly .say that I have no desire to emphasize the importance 
of the element contributed to human Well-being by those 
pleasures of eating and drinking to which the actual conventions 
of the most refined societies give a greater prominence than 
it is easy to justify. But however low we place them, and 
however strictly wo think they ought to be limited, it seems 
impossible to justify any indulgence whatever in such things 
which goes beyond the imperative requirements of health and 
efficiency, unless we treat pleasure— even such pleasure — as 
a good. 


II 

Firstly, then, it is asserted that a sum of pleasures is not 
a possible object of desire. 

This position would appear to be maintained upon one of tw'o 
possible grounds : — 

(a) It may be regarded as a corollary of the still more 
paradoxical doctrine that we never desire pleasure at all. This 
may mean that we never desire a pleasure, or that wo never 
desire pleasure in general but always a particular pleasure. 
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Some wi'iters would seem to deny the possibility ol' desiring 
either a pleasfc or pleasure in general. 

What lies at the bottom of these assertions seems to he the 
uudeniable fact that it is impossible to enjoy pleasure in general 
or pleasure taken apai't from everything else. What wo enjoy 
IS always a particular content — a ■pleasant sound, a. pleasant 
sensation, a pleasant activity, a pleasant idea, A man whose 
consciouaness was at any single minute full of nothing but 
pleasure would be an impos,sible variety of lunatic : for ho would 
have to admit that he was pleased at just nothing at all 
Pleasure apart from the pleasant something is of course a pure 
abstraction, When a man is said to desire pleasure, it is meant 
undoubtedly that he desires pleasant things, and further that ho 
desires them simply because they are pleasant. Is not this 
a possible state of mind ? It would seem that there are those 
uho would be prepared to deny even this — who wcmld say that 
e\eu a particular pleasure, i. e. (of course) a particular pleasant 
content, is not a possible object of desire. Such a doctrine claims 
the high authority of the Master of Balliol ■ — 

' Further, when the desme of pleasure thus arises, it is in us 
rombiued with a consciousness for which pleasure cannot l>e tiro 
sole or the ultimate end, a consciousness to wlriclt, as urrivcrsal, 
pleasure is not an adequate end. This may be shown in various 
ways, the most obvious of which is to point out that pleasure 
must be had in some object, for which there is a desire inde- 
pendently of the pleasure it brings 

Now I have already contended that many — probably most — 
of our desires are not desires for pleasure but ‘ disiirterested 
de-ires ’ or ‘ desires for objects," and that in all such cases 
the satisfaction of the desire gives pleasure because the object 
has been desired; it is not desired, or at all events it is not 
desired solely, because it is calculated that the attainment of ilic 
given object will bring with it pleasure, and more pleasure than 

^ Caird, The Ci ifical Philosophy of Kaut, II, p 239 Prof. Taylor defends 
the to me still stianger idea that, tlioagh pleasure need not arise fiom the 
fulfilment of desire, ‘ neither woitli nor goodness can properly bo aseiibed to 
it unless it is felt to be the realitjatjon, in however unenpeeted a. way, of 
some previously formed idea, the eatisfaetion of some previously experienced 
uaving ’ [The Prollem of Condiut, p, 337). 
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could be attained by the pursuit of any other object then within 
1 each. As to what is commonly known as the ' hj steron-proteron 
of the hedonistic psychology ’ I have already insisted as strongly 
on it as I know how to do. But the question before us is not whether 
other- things can be desired besides pleasures, but whether pleasures 
are or arff not capable of being desired at all. Certainly I do not 
believe that an angry man desires vengeance because he has calcu- 
lated — from his own experience or the recorded experience of 
others — that the pleasure of vengeance are the sweetest. Cer- 
tainly there are eases where a man gratifies his anger or his 
desire of vengeance with the certain knowledge that his act 
will entail pains which no impartial calculation of pleasures 
could possibly conclude to be outweiglied by the pleasure of 
satisfied anger or revenge. {We are obliged to use the language 
ijf common life, though of course upon the assumptions of the 
hedonistic psychology there could not really he such a thing 
as anger or passion of any kind.) Unquestionably there are 
cases where the uplifted arm would not be stayed by the most 
demonstrated certainty of the greatest sum of pleasures that 
earth has to offer. But is all this equally true of eases where 
a man desires to eat or drink something which experience has 
shown to be pleasant ? The contention we are examining would 
seem to involve the assertion that, when a man who is not 
^.hirsty or in quest of health di-inks port, he is impelled by 
A desire of port — port as such, port for port’s sake. Xhe 
nieeness of the port is, it would seem to he hinted, a quite 
irrelevant circumstance. What he wants is port because it 
is port, not port because it ia nice. If that were so, it would 
seem that the uplifted glass would not be put down even if some 
fellow-reveller warned the drinker, ‘ Don’t drink this, it is beastly ’ 
If the desire for poi’t were based upon some antecedent de.su e 
other than de.sirc for the pleasure of port-drinking, it would 
seem that the warning must necessarily pass unheeded. It may 
possibly be urged that what the man wants is both port and 
nice port : but that of course is to admit the opponent’s case , 
the desire for pleasant sensation is one of liis desires : he does 
desire pleasant sensation just because it is pleasant, whatever he 
desires or does not desire hesitles. 
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TKere can be no doubt that many oven of wliat are called ^om 
feonsual pleasul'es are conditioned by the presence of some desiio 
w hich cannot be described as a desire for pleasure, or by some 
want or appetite of a kind Avhieh it is better perhaps to distin^ish 
from the more rational class of ‘ disinterested desires,’ There la 
a pleasure in getting warm when I ana cold, in eating w^hen I am 
hungry, and so on. But are all pleasures of .sense of this kind ? 
Such a contention seems to be opposed to the most familiar experi- 
ence. I certainly often rise from my jphair and stand before the 
tiie, though I am not in the least cold, simply because experience 
has shown me that the practice is attended with pleasure. The 
continental stove may more than satisfy our desire of warmth, 
lint Englishmen persist nevertheless in preferring their un- 
economical open fires. The medical profession would he ruined 
if there were uo pleasure in eating after hunger is satisfied, 
or if such pleasure could not become the object of dcJiirc. More- 
over, the plea.sure is in many cases quite independent of any 
previous desire at all — whether for that pleasure or for anything 
else. Where the pleasure arises from the .satisfaction of dosiio, 
the pleasure cannot be felt when the desire is absent. If know- 
ledge is forced on those who have no desire for knowledge, 
its attainment is often found by no mean,s conducive to pleasure. 
But the teetotaler’s appreciation of rum and milk might be by no 
means lessened by the fact that the mm had been surreptitious!^ 
introduced into the innocent beverage for which his soul had 
craved. That the pleasures of smell and sight and hearing 
aie independent of previous desire attracted the especial notice 
of Plato. And while this independence of previous desire is 
eharactei-istic of certain kinds of mere semsation, it is not limited 
to sensual pleasures. It is e.specially, I think, characteristic 
of the aesthetic pleasures. My appreciation of a landscape or 
a picture is in no way diminished because it comes in my way 
at a moment when I am tliinking of something quite different 
And if it he said that it appeals to me only because it satisfies 
a permanent desire for the beautiful which is capable of being 
aroused by the presentation of that which will satisfy it, one 
may ask, 'How in the first instance is the desire of beauty 
aroused 1 ’ I.s it normally the case that people are led to the 
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seaj-cli for beauty by a craving for what they ^ave never ex- 
perienced — as many both of the highest desires and of the lowest 
appetites do undoubtedly exist before they have received any 
satisfaction at all ? Is it not rather some new, some unsought 
for, some wholly unanticipated experience of the pleasantness 
ot beholdmg beautiful tliij^gs which first rouses the desire to see 
more beautiful things ? 

I cannot but think that few even of those who deny the 
possibility of a ‘ sum of .pleasures ’ will agree with Dr. Caird 
in holding that even particular pleasures cannot be the object 
of desire. But then it may he said : ‘ Yes, a, pleasure may be 
desired, but not pleasure — a particular pleasure but not pleasure 
in general.’ I have already admitted that we can never desire 
to enjoy pleasure alone ; the pleasure must always come from 
some feeling, thought, or volition. So obvious a truism has 
so far as I am aware, never been denied. But need we always 
bet our heart upon the enjoyment of some particular pleasant 
thing? There is something in common between all the thingb 
which give us pleasure : and that something is surely capable of 
being made tlie object of pursuit. When a boy begins to smoke, 
be is certainly not influenced by the desire of the characteribtic 
smoker’s pleasure, which he has never enjoyed and will not enjoy, 
very probably, for some time to come. There can be no image 
*before his mind of a definite pleasant content ; he does not know 
what the smoker's pleasure is, hut he knows what pleasure in 
general is, and knows that he likes all kinds of pleasure. His 
notion of pleasure is made up by abstraction from all the 
pleasures he has ever enjoyed ; there is no image of any 
particular pleasure before his mind. And, wlieu he has gathered 
from the relation of credible witnesses that smoking is a source 
of pleasure, that is enough to set him in pursuit of it. If 
a booth were set up in a fair -with the announcement ' Pleasuie 
here 6d.’ it is possible that it would not attract a large number 
of sixpences because there might be doubts as to the probabilities 
of the promised article being really supplied ; but it does seem 
to me a strange position to deny the psychological possibility 
of some one individual paying his sixpence, not (as it is very 
likely some would do) for the pleasure of satisfying curiosity 
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but with the (^efinite expectation of getting a fair sixpenny worth 
of enjoyment, and a broad-minded inditferenee as to the par- 
ticular species supplied — so long of course as it was a pleasuie 
to him. 

I feel some diffidence in attempting a solemn argument in 
defence of a thesis which (with alh I'espect for the eminent 
persons who deny it) seems to me so obviously true ; and I 
confess I find it difficult to understand what exactly it is that 
is really meant to he denied whem. it is said that pleasuie 
cannot be an object of desire. Is it the obvious fact that what 
we each care about is not all pleasure equally, hut the particular 
pleasures which appeal to us ? That is quite true, but then 
of course that which gives me no plea.sure will not satisfy my 
desire of pleasure j nor shall I be much influenced by a desire ioi 
the pleasnies which, though they arc pleasant, I care little about, 
or which cannot be attained without sacrificing- objects about 
which I care more tlian for such pleasures — perhaps more than 
tor any pleasure small or great. Or is it implied that, though 
I do desire all pleasant things which really arc pleasant to me, 
I do not desire them in propoiiion to their pleasantness ? I 
agree, but that is only to say that I desire other things besides 
pleasure, and moreover that (speaking generally) the pleasures 
best worth having spring from the satisfaction of desires othoi 
than the desire for pleasure. All that has been admitted. WhaC 
I contend for is that it is possible for a man to desire — and that 
all or almost ah. men do de.sire — pleasant things simply because 
they are pleasant, and that, ceteris parihus (where no difference 
of quality enters into the consideration and where no other desne 
would be thwarted), they desire the pleasanter things moj'e than 
those that are less pleasant. That is what I understand to 
be meant by the assertion that pleasure (and not merely pai- 
ticular pleasures) is a possible object of desire. 

There is one more line of argument which I would briefly 
suggest. Will those who deny that we desire pleasure, maintain 
that we have no aversion to pain? Here it can hardly be 
contended that it is merely eeitain particular p.syehical states— 
which merely happen to he painful— which inspire aversion, 
or that it is not the pain as such that we tiy to avoid, hut 
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merely the frnstratioii. of some other desire^ of which pain is 
a mere accidental accompaniment. It is, of co?lrse, often the 
case that pain is the symptom of something organically wrong, 
and again that mental pains do largely result from the frustra- 
tion* of some desire. But there are many conditions of body 
to which “we should have no objection for anj;- other reason 
than that they happen to be painful. Who would care about 
being told by a Physiologist that certain thrills are coursing 
down his nerves, if they^did not reveal themselv^es in painful 
sensation : or that there was cai-ies in his tooth, if he could 
be sure that the tooth would never become either painful oi 
less useful? If yon will insist on abstracting the content of 
pain from the pain itself, it is surely the pain that we avoid, 
not the content. We avoid pains, the content of which we know 
riothing about. We do not think it necessary to try neiv pains 
which we cannot without experience even picture to the im- 
agination, under the expectation that, though other pains aie 
to be avoided, it might turn out that thi.s pain was rather 
desirable than otherwise. If we know’’ that the psychical state 
produced by such and such a bodily affection is painful, that 
is quite enough for us. Unless they suppose the pain to be 
a means to something other than itself or an inseparable element 
in some other good, all rational men avoid it : and it will hardly 
be denied that they avoid the severer pains more than the less 
severe. All pains are to them an object of aversion, and objects 
of aversion in proportion to their painfulness. That is what 
is meant by saying that pain as such is an object of aversion 
I do not know that any one who admits that pain is an object 
of aversion but still denies that pleasure is a possible object 
of desire can be convicted of any actual logical inconsistency 
but the position is, to say the least of it, a singular one. 

(b) But, as I have already indicated, there ai-e widters whose 
denial that pleasures can be summed or that a sum of pleasures 
can be desired does not carry with it the assertion either that 
pleasures are not possible objects of desire or even that pleasure in 
general may not become the object of pursuit. Their objection to 
a summation of pleasures rests upon other grounds ; and .seems 
for the most part (so far as I can gather) to he based upon the 
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very simple fact that we cannot enj<iy a sum of pleasures„all 
at onee — that°a sum of pleasures is not capable of existing 
altogether at a given moment of time. Perhaps the best way 
of dealing with this objection will be to point ont that^thc 
contention i.s as fatal to the existence of a desire for pleasure, 
or even for one single definite pleasure^ as to the desiveD'or a sum 
of pleasures. The briefe.st pleasure occupies a sensible time 
and there is no time that cannot conceivably be subdi\'idod into 
twm halves. If, therefore, I cannot ^esirc anything which I 
cannot have all at once, I could not desire either pleasant 
consciousness in general or any particular state of consciousness 
which is pleasant. The argument in fact goes further than this 
it would prove not merely that pleasure cannot bo desired, but 
that there can be no such thing as pleasure, since an indivisible 
point of pleasure could not be felt at all and tlrerefore would not 
be pleasure. If so, of course, cadit quaesHo. But I must ask 
to he excused from attempting the task of proving to the sceptic 
that the word pleasure signifies something which has actual 
existence k Assuming that there is sucli a thing as pleasuio, 
it must (at least for human beings here and now) l)e in time 
and the time or the temporal state that is incapable of division 
IS not time or in time at all. We have hoard, of course, of 
the timeless self and its aspirations after a good which, though 
it is not in time, is, it seems, to have a beginning, and to bcT 
capable of being brought about by human acts which take place 
within the time-series '. but I am not aware tliat the supportei s 
of the timeless self have usually assigned to it a timeless pleasure^ 
At all events, if any such thing there be, it must be something 
quite different from what I — ^and, I am persuaded, the majority 
of my readers — understand by the word. As I understand 
a sum of pleasures, every pleasure is really a sum of pleasures ■ 

1 The reader may possibly demand at this point a definition. Soraetlimg 
will be said on this subject at the end of the nest chapter. Here I will only 
remark that most of the attempts at definition fail so grotosquely that I feel 
httle inclination to add to the nuniher. 

* It is true that Dr. McTaggait has suggested the possibility for beings 
in another state of a ‘timeless pleasnre,’ but he does not regard such a 
pleasure as possible in our present condition. As far as this life is con 
cerned, he admits the possibility of a ‘sum of pleasures.' 
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it IS impossible to desire pleasure at all without desiring a sura 
of pleasures. What I understand by the assertiori that I desire 
a sum of pleasures is that I desire to enjoy pleasure as intense 
as possible and for as long as possible — that I desire two 
minutes’ pleasure more than I desire one minute of the same 
pleasure, Shd further that I regard the intensity of one pleasant 
moment as something which can be equated with the duration 
of another pleasant state , so that, on comparing the duration and 
intensity of pleasure whi^h will be secured l>y one course of 
conduct with the duration and intensity of pleasure which I may 
win by another, I can pronounce which on tho whole appeals 
to me to possess the greatest pleaisure- value, and can (in so far 
as I am in pursuit of pleasure to the disregard of other con- 
siderations) determine my action by that judgement. 

■ Professor Green’s argument against the idea that something 
which cannot be enjoyed all at once can be the swmmvmi 
does not directly concern us here, but it seems to me open to 
much the same objections as have been urged against the denial 
that a sum of pleasures is a possible object of desire. His 
argument seems to amount to the assertion that a sum of 
pleasures cannot be made the object of pursuit because you 
can never reach it, while a greatest possible sum of pleasures 
IS a contradiction in terms, since when you have enjoyed any 
^iven amount of pleasure, it is always still possible to desire 
more. I should myself be prepared to contend that any othei ' 
view of the ethical end is liable to the same objection, since 
any good for man must be in time, and can never lie seized 
once for all as a KTriii.a es ad', I am not, however, arguing that 
a sum of pleasures is the true ethical end, but only that it is 
an intelligible object of pursuit. To aim at a greatest possible 
sum of pleasures means to endeavour that as much, pleasure 
should be got into a given time as possible and that the time ni 
which we are enjoying pleasure should be as long as possible 
Nobody, I take it, has ever maintained the possibility of arriving 
at a sum of pleasures in any other sense. The greater durability 
of some sources of satisfaction as compared with others is no doubt 
an important reason for the higher value we attribute to them, hut 
the consciousness which enjoys even the most spiritual good must 
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be in time, the^ enjoyment of it can never be so far exhausted that 
we can say that an addition to it would be no addition to the 
good hitherto enjoyed. To argue that a sum of pleasures cannot 
be the good because they cannot he enjoyed all at once is about 
as reasonable as to argue that the viihucs cannot he the good 
because they cannot all be practised in an ' atomic not? ’ or e\ cn 
during the same five minutes h 


III ' 

( 2 ) It is asserted that whereas the proposition ‘ this pleasure 
IS greater than that’ has a meaning, the judgement is not 
quantitative. 

The idea that degree involves quantity has been pronounced 
hy Prof. Mackenzie a crude notion^, but it is a crude notion 
which has commended itself (unless I greatly inisunderstand 
them)to Kant, to Prof. Bosanquet®, and on the whole to Mr. Bradley 
I do not propose to discuss the matter more in detail as a mattci 
of pure Logic, but will simply refer to Mr. Bradley’s very subtle 
paper on the question : ‘ What do we mean by the inton, sity ot 
psychical states ? * ’ I do not underrate the difficulty, insisted 
upon by Mr. Bradley with his usual penetration, of saying 
exactly wffiat it is that there is more of in one psychical state — 
a state of pleasure or a state of heat—than in another. Bu5 
Mr. Bradley, though his discussion is aporetic, seems to be 
indisposed to deny that, however this que.stion be answered, 

^ ‘ So long as -we exist in time, the supieme good, whatever it is~perfec 
tion, self-realieation, the good will— will have to manifest itself in a senet, 
of states of eonaeionsness ’ (McTaggart, Siticlies m Hegelian Conmalogij, p. 109) 

‘ It will, I believe, be found , . . that, reasonably or unreasonably, we are con 
tmually making calculations of pleasures and pains, that they have an 
indispensable place in every system of morality, and that any system which 
substitutes perfection for pleasure as a criterion of moral action also 111 
volves the addition and subtraction of other intensive quantities. If such 
a process is unjustifiable, it is not hedonism only, but all ethics, which will 
become unmeaning' (ib., p iii). 

® Social Fhdoso^luj^ 2nd ed., p, 230. 

" ‘A quality that changes, and yet remains the same quality, lias passed 
into quantity ’ {Principles of Logic, I, p. ii8j, 

* Mmd, N S., VoL IV (1895}. Studies, p. 107. 
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the .judgement is quantitative. And I find it difficult to 
treat seriously the assertion to the contrary. We certainly 
say : ‘ This is more pleasant than that h’ The position that 
the word more does not involve the idea of quantity is so 
startling that I must excuse myself from further discussion 
of it until it be developed in more detail than has yet been 
the case. It is true that ‘ intensive quantity ’ is not the same 
thing as ‘ extensive quantity ' ; but if ‘ intensive quantity ' has 
nothing in common with ' e«:tensive quantity ’ why do Philosophy 
and Common Sense alike call each of them ‘ quantity ’ 1 

Whatever he thought of the logical doctrine that degree 
does not involve quantity, it is enough for my present purpose 
if it be admitted that one whole state of consciousness of a 
certain character is pronounced more pleasant than another, 
provided it be conceded also: (a) that the total pleasure in 
each case is made up of a number of successive moments , 
(6) that a certain degree of intensity is actually judged to 
be the equivalent of — and may influence desire and volition 
as the equivalent of — a certain degree of duration ; in other 
words, that a man in pursuit of pleasure may choose, and may 
judge it reasonable to choose, a less pleasure for a longer time 
lather than an intenser pleasure for a shorter time ; (c) that 
a whole pleasant state may be analysed into various distinguish- 
able elements. 

The first two of these propositions can hardly, as it seems 
to me, be denied without going the length of saying that the 
duration of a pleasure, if it only be intense enough, is a mattei 
of absolute indifference to ns. And it has been contended by 

^ That Mr. Bradley believes it poasible to sum pleasures may, I think, he 
inferred fiom his elaborate discussions as to whether, in the Absolute, there 
IS or is not a ‘balance of pleasure.’ Such passages as the following could 
have no meaning if it were not possible to add pleasure and pain together, 
arrive at their sum and subtract the pleasure from the pain or the pain from 
the pleasure . ‘We found that there is a balance of pleasure over and 
above pain, and we know from experience that in a mixed state such a 
balance may be pleasant. And we are sure that the Absolute possesses and 
enjoys somehow this balance of pleasure. But to go further seems impossible 
Pleasure may conceivably be so sup^ilemented and modified by addition, that 
it does not remain precisely that which we call pleasure ’ (Apjjeatvnce and 
Reality, p. 534). 
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Prof. Mackenzie that those who maintain, the possibility^ of 
adopting' the hedonistic calculus as a guide in conduct arc involved 
in some such absurdity. 

‘ But, it may be said, we can surely estimate pleasures at least 
with reference to their duration. I may be aware that at each 
of two successive moments I have a j)leasiire of approximately 
the same degree ; and I may thus be entitled to say that the 
pleasures of these two moments taken together are twice as 
great as the pleasure of one of them alone would have been 
Surely i + i = a. Now, to this the obvious answer is that it is 
indeed true that 1 + 1 = 3, but it is also true that l + x — 1 = i. 
When the second pleasure is added the first is taken away, 
and there is only one left. If I have only one pleasure now, 
I am none the richer for the fact that I had another befoie. 
It is true that I may survey my life as a whole, and perceive 
that I was pleased at sc many different moments , and it might 
be an amiable hobby on my part to try to make the numboi of 
pleasant moments as large as possible. But I should not bo 
any the better off for such an effort. At the present moment 
I am just as happy as I am, and no happier; I am not also 
as happy as I was, or as happy as I shall be. In the past, on 
the other hand, I was as happy as I was ; and in the future 
I shall be as happy as I shall be. Every moment stands on its 
own basis ; and the number of moments makes no difference to 
the happiness of life as a whole, because, according to such 
a view, life is not a whole. “ A short life and a merry one ” is 
as happy as a long one, A moment of blessedness ’ [upon the 
hypothesis that pleasures can be summed] ‘ would be as good as 
an eternity, because the eternity would only go on repeating the 
blessedness and not inei'easins it k’ 

I Can only say that most of us would attach considerable 
■value to what Prof. Mackenzie dismisses with a contemptuous 
'only.’ If we could attain this moment of blessedness, that is 
exactly what we should want — that it should be I’epeated as 
often as possible. There is no arguing about these matters of 
psychological experience and ethical judgement. I can only say 
that as a matter of fact I would not take the trouble to walk 
^ Social Philosophy, pp. 231, 232. 
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across the street to get a moment of blessedness if I were 
assured that the blessedness would occupy my comeiousnesa 
only for ^ of a second h I will add once more a reminder 
. — too often forgotten in the polemics of anti -hedonists — of the 
parallel ease of pain. Prof. James has somewhere remarked 
that the ufmost degree of tprture of which human consciousness 
IS capable would be a matter of supreme indifference to him if he 
could he assured that it would last only some infinitesimal time. 
Would Prof. Mackenzie be prepared to say that, if condemned to 
such a torture, it would he a matter of indifierenee to him how 
long it went on ? 

Now it is true that Prof. Mackenzie is here indulging in 
what appears to him a redxictio ad ctbsnrdum of the hedonistic 
view of Ethics. But I fail to see how he can himself escape 
adopting such a consequence as his own except by insisting that 
the good, which is the true end of human life, is something out 
of time altogether, a view which, however unintelligible, is open 
to writers like Green who did not regard pleasure as a good 
at all, hut does not seem to be open to those who, like Prof. 
Mackenzie, do regard pleasure as a good and part of the good. 
There is just the same logical difficulty about any view which 
admits pleasure to be a good at all. A pleasure, however brief, 
can be enjoyed only while it is there, it can he enjoyed after- 
vTards only in so far as the recollection of the past pleasure 
IS itself a fresh pleasure. It is true that the possibility of 
such recollection implies the belief in a continuous or permanent 
seif which is denied by such writers as Hume; hut Hume’s 
view of the self is not involved in the recognition of the hedon- 
istic calculus as a possible and (as far as it goes) a rational 
proceeding. If pleasure be of any importance at all, it must 
follow, it seems to me, that ceteris 'parihus its importance rau.st 
he proportional to its duration. And, as I have already sug- 

^ If what is wanted is a timeless ‘ blessedness,’ though personally I attach no 
meaning to such an expression, we may usefully remember Dr. McTaggart’s 
distinction : ‘ Absolute perfection— the supreme good — ie not quantitative 
*But we shall not reach absolute perfection by any action which we shall 
have a chance of tahing to-day or to-morrow. And of the degrees of per- 
fection it IS impossible to speak except quantitatively' {Studks m Hegelian 
Cosmology, p. 113). 
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gested, exactl^y the same line of objection may be taken to 
regarding as the good any possible state of a conscious being 
which is in time. If it may be argued that, supposing pleasure 
to be the good, a moment of it ought to he as good as an 
eternity, then why not a moment of holiness or a moment of 
'Self-realization'? If the ‘self-realization’ which Prof. Mac- 
kenzie wants is not in time at all, how can it be an object of 
human effort ? If it is in time, would he not think a, longer 
duration of it better than a shorter ? ^ 

If then duration of pleasure is desired as well as intensity 
of pleasure, will it be denied that, in choosing between two 
pleasures (i. e. between the psychical consequences of alternative 
acts of choice), we do balance duration against intensity, and 
choose that which promises most pleasure on the whole — the 
discomforts of a four hours’ passage on a good boat against 
the horrors of two hours on a bad one, or (if income be severely 
limited) the three hours of fierce delight (plm a certain amount 
of retrospective pleasure afterwards) which five shillings will 
buy at a theatre against the calmer but more prolonged enjoy- 
ment of a five -shilling book ? This is all at bottom that is meant 
by the much-decried idea of a hedonistic calculus — all perhaps 
that it is absolutely necessary to contend for. But there is, 
as I have suggested, one point more — not perhaps ahsolutelj 
essential to the idea, but usually implied in it, and it is this 
probably which is most apt to be denied by the more moderate 
of those who object to the expression ‘ sum of pleasures ’ — 
and that is the notion that the total whole of pleasant conscious- 
ness is made up of distinguishable elements. I say distin- 
guishable, i. e, logically distinguishable, not capable of actual 
separation. My consciousness at any given moment is no doubt 
a whole which cannot be separated into parts like a material 
object, but it is possible to distinguish in the total 'psychosis’ 
many different elements. Sometimes the elements are capable 
of being distinguished even to the extent of retaining ap- 
proximately when in combination the pleasurahleness or pain-, 
fulness which they have when separate. Thus I may be 
conscious at one and the same time of a pain in my toe, 
another in my head, and a pleasant interest in the story that 
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I aea reading. At other times, and this is generally the case, 
no doubt, where no definitely localized pain enters into con- 
sciousness, the elements seem so far fused together that it 
IS oi^ly by a considerable eflfort of reflection (aided by memories 
which enable me to apply the method of difference or of con- 
comitant variations) that J[ can distinguish how much of my 
total pleasant state is due to the different elcineiits. That 
is the ca.se, for instance, when I ask myself how much of 
the general sense of exhilaration which I have experienced 
at a pleasant party was due to the dinner, how much to the 
champagne, how much to the company; or when I attempt 
to say how much of my depression is due to biliousness and 
how much to the disappointment or annoyance on which at 
such seasons I may be apt to brood. 

And yet, in spite of all the difficulties of such discrimination, 
we do make such distinctions in reflecting upon past pleasures, 
and we use the result of such experiences in guiding our choice 
for the future. We have two invitations for the same night. We 
might say to ourselves : ' True, A’s dinner will be less sumptuous 
than J 5 ’s, but I like B's superior wine better than J.’s superior 
cookery, and the conversation will be much better. Therefore 
to -B’s I will go, and jI’s invitation I will decline.’ It is true 
o,^ course — and this seems to be the only serious difficulty in 
treating such cases as a summation of pleasures — that the 
hedonistic value of a pleasure in combination with others may be 
something quite different from its value when taken by itself, 
or rather (since we never do enjoy an assignable pleasure 
absolutely ‘ by itself ’) when experienced in a different psychical 
setting or context. The dinner wiiich helps us to enjoy the 
evening in pleasant company would simply bore the man who is 
not a gourmand, if con.sumed in solitude or in the company 
of dull persons. The values that we sum are altered by the 
summing or rather by the combination. And this objection may 
be treated as fatal to the whole idea of a ‘sum of pleasures.’ 
.But after all it is not the values that they have in separation but 
the values that they have as elements in the whole that we are 
summing; though our experience of them in separation or in 
other surroundings may be more or less of a help in estimating 
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how much thRy will contiibute to our enjoyment of the total 
consciousness into which they enter. It is true that niy enjoy- 
ment of a certain inan’a coinpany may be either greater or less 
when I meet him in a Swias hotel than when I meet hyn in 
a College common-room; but that does not prevept my ex- 
peiience of his society in Oxford •eading me to think that 
hia presence will he a mate]-ial a<ldition to my enjoyment at 
such and such a Swiss hotel and determining mo to go there 
in preference to one which I should otherwise have decidedly 
preferred. It is then undeniable (as it seems to me) that we can 
distinguish elements in a whole of pleasant consciousness. The 
society of my friend and the enjoyment of Alpine scenery may 
give me a total of pleasure both greater and different in kind 
than I should derive from the two taken separately. But that 
does not prevent my putting together in my mind the probable 
enjoyment which I shall derive from the scenery and the prob- 
able enjoyment which I shall derive from the company of my 
fnend, and reeog-nizing that the two elements go to form a 
whole of pleasure which is greater than either. If on comparing 
any two whole psychoses I find that one would be preferable to 
the other but would become less desirable when a certain assign 
able element is taken away, there is surely a real meaning in 
saying that such a whole of pleasure is a sum of plcasuies. 
doubt, as the Logicians remind us, the whole is something moic 
than the sum of its parts ; but the expressions ‘ whole’ and ‘ pait ’ 
have a real meaning for all that: the whole is the sum of its 
parts, though it is something more. Or to take a more conciete 
and material parallel, I may judge how many pailfuls of water 
it will take to fill a cistern by adding together the capacity 
of each pail, though I must not forget to allow for the con- 
siderable quantity which will be lost in the process of adding 
them together, or the quantity that will be added if it is raining 

IV 

(3) There remains for discussion our third and last thesis 
that, though one pleasure may be greater than another, it can 
never be described as twice as great — that degrees of pleasuie 
cannot be numerically expressed. 
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Uae question raised by this assertion i.s to ni*'’ mind much 
more difficult and debatable than any that we have so far 
discussed, and the assertion that pleasures do admit of arith- 
metical measurement is in no way necessary to justify us in 
talking about a sum of pleasure or a hedonistic calculus. I hasten 
to add that as a general ry.le our judgements about pleasure aio 
expressed in the form of ‘ more ’ or ' less/ not of so many times 
more or less. It is only in the simplest cases that we can 
attempt to compare pleasni-es with so much nicety , and, as such 
judgements are of no practical use, we do not commonly make 
them. Still, I am prepared to maintain that the judgement 
‘ this pleasure is twice as great as that ' is not absolutely without 
meaning. In the first place, it appears to me self-evident that 
the value of a pleasure is dependent upon its duration, and that 
two minutes of a given pleasure may be fairly said to be twice 
as pleasant as one minute of it — if it is really the same pleasuie 
and is not diminished by satiety. Further, if it be admitted 
that we are in the habit of equating the intensity of pleasuie 
with a certain duration of it, it would seem possible to indicate 
our sense of the comparative intensity of two pleasures by 
expressing them (so to speak) in terms of duration, If it is 
a matter of indifference to me whether I enjoy one minute 

one pleasure or two minutes of another, I may reasonably lie 
said to regard the one pleasure as twdee as pleasant as the other ^ 
Even in far more complicated cases — even in estimating the 
extent to which various elements contribute to a total state 
of continuous pleasure — it does not seem to be meaningle.ss 
to express one's sense of the comparative value of the different 
elements by assigning to them numerical values. In comparing 
one friend’s dinners with another’s there would be nothing 
unmeaning — though for many practical reasons we rather avoid 
such exact mensuration of pleasures — in assigning so many 
marks to the dinner, so many to the wine, so many to the 
conversation with (if you like) a few plus or minus marks 
for the arrangement of the table, the post-prandial music and 

^ ‘ I feel no hesitation in affirming that the pleasure I get from a plate of 
turtle-aoup is more than twice the pleasure I get from a plate of pea-soup 
(McTaggait, 1 . c,, p. 117) 
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so on. We might express oui’ sense of the comparative ergoy- 
ment afforded by the two entertainments and the extent to 
which each element contribntes to ilio total, by aHsigning marks 
to each such element and then adding iheru together, I admit 
that such numerical expres-sions would in general be wliolly 
useless, but it would correctly express tlie sort of wa;^'' in which 
we do make up our minds between altenmtivc courses liy a 
mental or ideal summation of the pleasure which wo expect 
to derive from them. When we have^ decided on whicli side the 
balance lies, we usually stop, because when we liave determined 
that we are going to prefer ri’s entertainment to B's, no purpose 
IS served by attempting to estimate or to express the degree 
of our preference. As a general rule there would be no use 
in such an attempt, but it is possible with a little ingenuity 
to imagine circumstances in which it -ivould be of use. 11 
a prize were offered to the host who would give us most pleasuie 
in the course of six entertainments with or without a certain 
limit to the expense, the judges in such a competition woukl, 
I imagine, have to record their impressions of eacli entertainment 
in some such way — very much as a man who is judging piize 
poems might quite intelligibly (though I do not recommend tlie 
method) arrive at his decision by assigning so many inarks loi 
language, so many for ideas, so many for rhythm, and so on 
To avoid an irrelevant objection I admit at once that it in veiy 
rarely only, perhaps, in regard to the choice of mere auuiseinents, 
and not always then — that we do make our eoiiduet depend 
npon such purely hedonistic calculations, unraodifieil by otliei 
considerations. But, if there seems to be something rathei 
tasteless and repellent about the analysis of these hedonistic 
calculations for ourselves, we have constantly to make them tor 
othens. A man who has determined to provide a school tieat 
for a number of children, and to devote thereto a definite sum of 
money, aims, I suppo,se, at producing a maximum of pleasure, 
though I have heard a Moral Philo, sopher of some distinction 
gravely expre,ss a doubt as to whether the good will could ever 
express itself by gridng pleasure to others. The giver of such a 
treat knows that, if he provides fireworks, he must cut down the 
prizes for races, that if he gives the children a better class 
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of C3.l!:e he will not be able to give them sweets ^oo, and so on 
If it helped him (and it is quite possible that it would help 
an old Schoolmaster) to express the value of the pleasure which 
each shilling' expended in different ways would buy by assigning 
niarSs to each item and then totting them up, I do not see that 
there woiilu be anything essentially unmeaning or irrational 
about hifi procedure, No doubt in such cases our estimates are 
exceedingly rough, but that does not make it actually impossible 
to express our judgement,in numbers. It i,s far ea,sieL' to say 
that one flock of sheep is bigger than another than to say by 
how many it is bigger, but that does not alter the fact that 
if one flock is bigger than another, it is because it contains more 
sheep. Our estimate i.s none the less quantitative because it 
is vague 

But I have not yet done justice to Prof. Mackenzie’s strongest 
argument. He tells u,s that the proposition ‘this is twice as 
pleasant as that,’ is as unmeaning as the judgement ‘ this is 
twice as hot as that.’ Now it is to my mind undeniable that in 
the ease of sensible heat or of any other sensations which admit 
of being ai-ranged in a scale, quantitative measurement is essen- 
tially impossible. But I contend that pleasure doe,s not belong 
to this category at all, and I will try to show why. The rea,son 
why it is impossible to express degrees of sensible heat quantita- 
tively is that there is no equivalence between the difference be- 
tween any two degrees of sensible heat and the difference between 
any two other degrees Let the line A Z represent the various 
possible degrees of sensible heat ranging from a coldest A to 
a hottest Z (of course I do not attempt to answer tlie physio- 
logical question whether there is a minimum or maximum of 
possible sensible heat). 

A BC D B F 

The reason why I cannot mai'k off this line into degree.s to which 
I might assign number.? like the numbers which expre.ss the de- 

’ Attempts, have been made to show that such judgement wai/ he only 
qualitative (e.g, the unreflecting and unanalysed judgements of Ravaiges) , 
*but they are not convincing. 

^ It may be that for many pi-aetical purpoBes it may conveniently be 
assumed that the degree of sensible heat will correspond to the degree of 
the physica,] stimulus 
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grees of physjical heat on a tiiormonietci is tliat I cai.not say ,that 
h is as much hotter than 0 as F Ls hotter than X But in com- 
paring pleasures I have no difficulty in doing this If I -would as 

^ This position is admirably defended by M. Hei-gson in his any hs 
donnees immedmtes dc la Coincietice (4""* (id , 1904), )>)i. .j2 sccp 1 cannot, 
however, tollo-w him in his attempt to show that there is no meaning- even 
in saying that one psychical state is more intense than another -that 
psychical states differ onh/ qualitatively, and that there is no such thing 
as intensive quantity. Is it possible to deny that we can airangc feelings 
of heat or sensations of blue in a scale entirely aipart tiom the assoeiation ot 
these sensations with then physical causes? M. Beigson demands what it 
IS of which there is more in one such state than anothci No doubt this 
‘something more’ is something which cannot be isolated and cxpeiieiiced 
by itself - we do not, in experiencing a sensation of dark blue, cxpcrioiice 
a sensation of light blue + another distinct sensation. That would no doubt 
involve the fallacy of ' mental chemistry.’ But in denying that a sensation 
of light blue has in it something in common with a sensation of dark blue 
he seems to fall into the fallacy of psychological Atomibin, He does well to 
insist on the uniqueness of all psychical expeiienco. It is true that oui 
concept of blue is not any paiticular sensation with all its paiticulantv, 
and that each degiee of a sensation has a quality of its own which cannot bo 
expiessed quantitatively 1 but, unless conceptual thought could detect some 
thing common in various expeiiences of oneself or otlieis, it would not only 
be an inadequate lepiresentation of reality, but would have no rescniblauoo 
01 correspondence to it whatever: it would be ameic delusion to suppose 
that one inmcl could know anything whatever of another’s mental state, oi 
even of its own past states. Surely psychical states may resemble earii 
other, and resemble in different degrees : M. Bergson would find it haid 
to refute Mr, Bradley's doctrine that resemblance — identity + difference 
Still more unsuccessful does M. Bergson seem to me in his attempt to show 
that there is no quantity even in real duiatiou ’ (duration as it is actually 
experienced]. He is highly instructive in pointing out many mistakes 
which have originated in the transference to Time of the cliara,cteriatics ol 
Space : he is less convincing when he contends that Time and Space have 
nothing whatever in common : and that the application of the idea of 
Quantity to mental states arises not merely from a transference, but fioin. an 
illegitimate transference of spatial ideas to the case of time. But this ques 
tion is too laige a one to be discussed heie ; suffice it to say that I admit it it. 
only because we estimate a certain duiation of a pleasure to be of equal value 
to a certain increase of intensity that we can intelligibly think of the 
interval between a degree of pleasure A and a degree B as being as ^reaf as 
that between B and C, and so speak of a gieater or less sum of pleasure 
Those who deny this ought to follow M. Bergson in denying that we can 
measure even the duration of pleasures. 

^ Of course from the merely hedonistic point of view. 
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aooTj have pleasure X raised to F as pleasure C {loww down on the 
scale) raised to D, then I can intelligibly say that the difference 
between X and Y is equivalent to the difference between C and D. 
To take a concrete case : i£ a bank clerk is offered an addition of 
£^o a year to his salary or a diminution of his day’s work 
by half an hour, and were,after consideration, conducted wholly 
on liedonifitie grounds, to say ‘ I really don’t care,’ we should be 
entitled to say that the pleasure which he would obtain by the 
expenditure of — made* up of course by an addition of the 

pleasure derived from so much better eating and drinking, so 
many more nights at the theatre, or from so many more books 
and a more enjoyable summer holiday — was the equivalent of 
the enjoyment which he would derive from 280 half-hours’ 
leisure. It may be said that after all we have here only quanti- 
tative ecj^nality, not numerically defined inequality. But then 
it might be argued that the enjoyment of say 380 half-hours’ 
leisure is made up of the pleasure derivable from the repetition 
280 time.s of the enjoyment derivable from one half -hour’s 
leisure. The amount of pleasure derived from an extra half- 
hour would of course in fact vary on different days; but he 
would expect a certain average of enjoyment on each day : and 
it would therefore be quite intelligible to say that the pleasure 
<|erivod from £50 of additional income would be exactly 380 
times the pleasure derivable on an average from half an hour’s 
additional leisure. Once again it must be admitted there seems 
something rather childish in such calculations which are never 
made in practice — any more than w^e attempt to say by how 
many grains one heap of sand is bigger than another. Never- 
theless, I maintain that in such case.s the judgement is quanti- 
tative and might (so long as we confine ourselves to quite simple 
cases) intelligibly be reduced to numbers The fact that we 
can have a very decided and well-grounded opinion that one 
total is larger than the other total, w^hile any attempt to express 


* It may be suggested that in such calcnlationa our thought becomes more 
and more ahstmet, and so leaves out elements of which in the concrete we 
really take account. This to a certain extent I admit , but then it must be 
remembered that all thought is abstract, and so leaves out elements of 
our actual perceptive experience. 
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our comparat^-vi^ estimate 1 } nu bors woi Id be tl e w 1 lest. and 
most nnprofitable gi.tss-woik, dies lud affect the question, Tlie 
difficulties in the way of any exact men, duration of pleasuiea 
seem to me to be practical rather than theoretical. Some of 
these difficulties are too obvious to mention, but there is one 
which it may be well to notice, 1 iccause it is, I believe, at the 
bottom of many people’s objection to the whole idea of a sum ot 
pleasures. 

V 

It is .sometimes assumed that wc cannot sum pleasure unless 
we suppose pleasure to be made up of a number of isolated 
pleasures, as though quantity were necessarily discrete. But 
space and time and everything that occupies space and every- 
thing that occupies time possess quantity, and yet space is not 
made up of points or time of moments. Pleasure, like time and 
space, is a continuum. In measuring things in space and time 
we have recourse to arbitrarily chosen units. And, in so iai 
as we are taking account of the dui'ation of pleasures merely, 
the units of time ai'e applicable also to the ca,se of pleasures , 
there is nothing essentially unmeaning in applying these units 
to the measurement of pleasures, and saying that a pleasure that 
lasts an hour is four times as great as one that lasts only fpi 
fifteen minutes. But such calculations are of little use to us, 
because as a rule we cannot as.sume that the same feelings, 
emotions, occupations or what not will continue to px'oduee 
pleasure at the same rate for long periods which they produce 
tor .short periods. What interests us for five minutes would 
bore us in an hour ; and conversely things which would interest 
us if we had an hour to give to them would awaken no interest 
in five minutes. There are books which we do not care to read 
for less than an hour and others which we should not care to 
read for so long. Duration, therefore, though an important 
element in the mensuration of pleasures, does not often piae- 
tically help us much to an accurate measurement, ei^en where we 
are dealing with the same external source of enjoyment : and 
when we turn to the intensity of pleasures, the want of any 
satisfactory unit of pleasure is still more obvious. But the 
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cliffi^lty of saying how many -units of pleasure^ there are in 
a given lot or sum of pleasure does not prevent our arriving 
at a mental estimate of its quantity and comparing it -with the 
quantity of other pleasures — -just as an ignorant savage engaging 
to carry burdens across the Sahara may have very clear ideas 
of magnitude and weight ^without any knowledge of inches or 
pounds. 

That -we make such comparisons and piououace which of two 
stretches of consciousness the more pleasant on the whole, 
seems to be admitted by some who still object to the term ‘ sum 
of pleasures.’ Such persons seem to mean that our estimate 
of the total pleasure that we shall get from one course of action 
as compared with what we shall get from another is arrived 
at without any previous mental addition or summing of pleasures. 
That we do not, as a rule, consciously divide up our prospective 
pleasure into units, and then do a sum in arithmetic, I have 
already admitted. But how we can arrive at an estimate of the 
amount of a whole without putting together a number of parts 
is to me unintelligible. When we are deciding in which of two 
ways we shall spend a day or a month devoted to recreation, 
do we not go over in imagination the various hours of the day or 
the probable occupations of the various days in a month, as it 
will be spent in each way, and make a rapid estimate (picturable 
in imagination, though not actually reduced to terms of any 
pleasure -unit) of the amount of pleasure which we shall get into 
each portion of it (though no doubt the portions are not neces- 
sarily marked oft' from each other by exact time-measurements), 
and then think which total is the largest 1 If any one tells me he 
is not conscious of doing so, I should be quite prepared to admit 
that he really makes such calculations in a leas conscious and 
deliberate way than I am at times conscious of doing myself 
Indeed, I believe that the disputes which have arisen on this 
subject are very largely traceable to differences between the 
mental habit of individuals , but the idea of a quantity— a quan- 
tity occupying time — which does not consist of parts, and is not 
made up of the addition of parts, will remain to most minds 
an unintelligible paradox. If it consists of parts, the parts must 
surely all be looked at before we can pronounce upon the 
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pleasurablenei^s of tlie wliolo. Wkotlier we can take 
whole quantity of pleasure by (as it were) a single mental 
glance, or whether we mentally mu over the parts in succession, 
as a mere accidental difference of psychological habit, T am no 
less suinming the number of sheep in a flock when (as may hs 
done by an experienced shepherd) I pronounce how many they 
are by a look at the whole flock together than when I have 
laboriously to count them. Further, I am directly conscious 
that in estimating the total of pleasure I take into account the 
intensity of successive time-reaches as well as their duration ; 
and this process can hardly be performed without thinking 
of the successive portions of time If the whole time is likely 
to be equally pleasant, I may no doubt proceed at once to 
multiply (so to speak) intensity by duration : if the successive 
portions arc likely to be very variable, 1 must surely think how 
much pleasure or pain there wdll be in each before I can say 
how much there will be in the whole. If such a process of 
estimating a total quantity after estimating the constituent 
quantities is not to be called addition and subtraction, I should 
be grateful to any Ixsgieian who will tell me more precisely 
what mental operation it is. At all events that is what I mean 
by summing pleasures. If anybody means the same thing but 
objects to the word, I can only say that I see no objection to 
it except the fact that it has been used by Hedonists, and that 
some people consider it necessary to object to eveaythhag which 
has been said by Hedonists; but the question of the word is 
of comparatively small importance. And if in the view of some 
of my readers I have not .succeeded in hitting the exact point of 
their objection to the idea of a ' sum of pleasures,' I may I>o 
allowed to add that I have never' yet met two persons who 
are exactly agreed as to the grounds of their anathema. And 
with some Philosophers, as with some lAeologians, the anathema 
is the great thing ; the grounds of it matter less. 

One moi'e of these objections may, however, demand a 
moment’s notice. For some minds the objection to the notion^ 
of a sum of pleasures seems based upon the alleged impossibility 
of adding one mans pleasure to another’s. It appears to be 
denied that two people’s pleasure is more than the like pleasure 
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of ope person. Of course it may be possible t® find senses 
111 whieh this might be the case. In the mind of those ivho 
make tbs objection, the summing of the pleasure of different 
persons seems to carry with it some suggestion that pleasure 
IS a tiling that can be actually separated from the consciousness 
of the pei'Son enjoying it, ^divided into lots, and handed about 
from one person to another. If any one has fallen into such 
a confusion, I venture to submit that it is the people who object 
to the mental addition of difierent people's pleasure, and not the 
people who conteud for its possihilitjn The objection seems, 
m fact, to be little more than a question of words. The question 
whether two people’s pleasure is not twice the like pleasure 
in one person’s consciousness must depend on the purpose for 
whieh the addition is to be used. The meaning which I attach 
to the assertion is that I regard a certain amount of pleasure 
in two persons as twice as important as the same amount in. one ; 
and ceferi's I regard it as a duty to promote more 

pleasure than Ies.s pleasure. If this last proposition is to be 
denied, we have arrived at an ultimate difference of ethical ideal: 
if it be admitted, I do not see how duty is to be fulfilled wdthout 
mentally multiplying the amount of pleasure by the number of 
persons enjoying that pleasure or (to avoid cavil) enjoying a like 
amount of pleasure. If this is admitted, where is the objection 
to the convenient phrase ‘ a sum of pleasure ’ 1 

VI 

So far I have been dealing with the comparison of pleasures 
which are the same in kind — that is, as 1 understand it, in which 
the greater or less pleasurahieness of the two pleasures is the 
only ground upon which we base our judgement as to their 
comparative preferability. Is the case altered when one pleasure 
IS higher than another ? It is impossible to answer the question 
wdtliout attempting to define what we mean by saying that one 
plea.sure is higher than another. I have already endeavoured to 
^show that, when we pronounce one pleasure higher than another, 
we mean that, though both of them are pleasant — it may be 
equally pleasant — tlie one is more valuable than the other for 
some other reason than its pleasantness. What I prefer is really 
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the supenor moral or intellectual quality of the pleasant psychical 
state, not its superior pleasantness. If I compare them simply 
as pleasures, I make abstraction of all qualities in them except 
their pleasantness. And pleasure in the strict sense of the 
word — the abstract quality of pleasantness — can differ from 
pleasure only in quantity, extensive or intensive. Hence it 
appears that, strictly speaking, there is no difference in quality 
between pleasures considered simply as such, though there may 
be between pleasures in the popular sense of the word, i, e. there 
may be difference in intrinsic value between two .states of con- 
sciousness equally pleasant. The distinction would be con- 
veniently expressed by saying : ‘ Pleasure can be estimated only 
quantitatively, but pleasures may differ in kind ' ; or, ‘ Pleasures 
differ in kind, but not q^ia pleasures.' Some Philosophers who 
are not Hedonists may be prepared to deny that any distinction 
can be made between the value which things have as pleasuie 
and the value which they have on other gi’ounds, and to contend 
that our ethical judgement always refers simply to the ultimate 
value of a certain stale of consciousness. Such a contention 
(to which I shall revert hereafter) would seem either (i) to bring 
back Hedonism under another name, or (a) to get rid of the idea 
of pleasure altogether, I am quite clear that in ray own mind 
I make a distinction between the pleasantness of things and them 
value. As I understand the word ‘ pleasure,’ the less pleasant of 
two states of consciousness sometimes presents itself to me as the 
more valuable 

When it is said (as it is by some, though I cannot point to 
any published expression of that view) that pleasures differ 
m kind qv^a pleasures, I do not know what can be meant by the 
doctrine unless it be the undoubted and important fact that 
the pleasurableness of a total state of mind is inseparably bound 
up vith the value that it has on other grounds. It is not a mere 
accident that various states of mind to which we attribute higher 
value than other states of mind on account of their intrinsic 
worth do happen to he also pleasant. When I say that the con- , 
templation of beauty seems to be good as well as pleasant, while 
the sensation derived from eating turtle-soup seems to me 
^ See below, p. 50 seq. 
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pleasant but to possess a very low degree o£ goodness or ultimate 
value, I do not first form an estimate of the value which looking 
at the beautiful picture would have if it were not pleasant, and 
then add to it the additional value which it derives from being 
also pleasant. The pleasantness of the aesthetic gratification 
IS an essenSal part of my conception of it. I do not know what 
beauty would be like if it were not a source of pleasure, or 
whether I should attribute any value to it at all if it were not 
essentially pleasant ; and y^ I am conscious that the pleasantness 
is not the sole source or measure of the value that I attach to it. 
All this seems to me perfectly true ; and it goes to show that com- 
parison between very heterogeneous pleasures simply in respect 
of their pleasantne.ss is a very difficult and delicate proceeding. 
Fortunately it is for the most part useless and unnecessary, but 
not wholly so. It is often exceedingly difficult to say how inucli 
of the value we attribute to some occupation springs from its 
pleasantness, and how much from our sense of the value which 
it has on other grounds ; and yet that is what we must do when 
we compare a higher and a lower pleasure simply as pleasures. 
And such comparisons, though difficult, can be made. I may 
say to myself in a certain mood : ‘ I should get more pleasure 
from going to this farce than I should from going to that 
tragedy ’ , and yet I may say to myself . ‘ The tragedy is the 
nobler and higher pleasure ; therefore to the tragedy I will go.’ 
On the other hand, if I were thinking only of amusement, and 
felt that in the circumstances it was right that I should think of 
pure amusement rather than of culture and aesthetic gratification, 
I might say : ‘ Though it is the lower pleasure, I will choose 
it ’ I do not think it can be denied that we do not unfrec^uently 
go through such a process — sometimes for ourselves, more often 
in choosing pleasures for others. We should prefer to take 
a child to this elevating and aesthetic performance rather than to 
that somewhat vulgar pantomime, provided he will get a fair 
amount, though it may be a less amount, of pure amusement out 
of the former. But will he ? We want to satisfy ourselves of 
■ftiis before we decide against the pantomime, Life is full of such 
problems, and however much we may insist on the difficulties of 
such comparisons, they have to be made and are made. 

BASHPALL II J) 
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It ja tl ufl poBa ble though it la difflc ilt to co npai e hetero^ 
geaeouR pleasures simply in point of pleasantness. It is uii- 
neces-saiy to insist further on the difficulty or to analyse its 
causes more elaborately. But one very important practical 
consideration may be pointed ont. It is difficult and frequently 
undesirable to compare very heterogeneous alternative pleasures 
simply from the point of view of their quantitative intensity, 
because to do so is to put oneself into a state of mind unfavour- 
able to a due appreciation of the higher kind of pleasure even 
as pleasure. I may enjoy (say) a sermon by a great preacher 
and a light but amusing novel. The pleasures are very different 
pleasures; but, as both are pleasures, it must, I should contend, 
be possible to say which is the greater pleasure when there is 
any very considerable difference in the pleasantness. I am 
certainly conscious that I have derived more pleasure from some 
sermons than from some novels, and equally so that I have 
derived more pleasure from some noveli.sts than from some 
preachers. But, if I propose to make the question whether 
I will go to church and hoar the pi'eaeher or staj^ at home and 
read .such aud such a novel turn wholly on the question which 
will be most pleasant, it I deliberately put out of sight all the 
considerations other than love of pleasure which may draw' me 
to the preacher’s feet, I should be putting njyself into a statq of 
mind in which I should be very likely greatly to underestimate 
the amount of pleasure which I really should get, were I to 
throw aside the book and go to church. Nay, more, supposing 
me to decide for church on these grounds, and supposing this 
voluntarily adopted mood to continue, I should be very likely 
to miss the pleasure , for the pleasure in this case arises largely 
from the gratification of other desires than the desire for pleasme 
or for such kinds of pleasure as are common to the preacher 
and the novelist. These desires will ea; hypotJmi be in a state 
of repression, whereas I shall have stimulated my appetite for 
those pleasures which the novel would supply in greater 
abundance than the sermon. Considerations like these may 
show the inadvdsability of frequently permitting ourselves to 
make these purely hedonistic comparisons between very heteio- 
geneous sources of enjoyment, but they do not disprove the 
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fact .that the comparison can be^ and in some ea^es must be, 
made. 

The higher pleasure is, I have suggested, a pleasure to which 
we attribute value on other grounds than its mere pleasantness, 
The problem of the commensurability of pleasures has led us up 
to the more difficult and,. ethically speaking, more important 
problem of the commensurability of goods. I have tried to show 
that it is possible to compare pleasures — no matter how hetero- 
geneous — and to say whieh*is pleasantest. But is it possible to 
compare heterogeneous goods— say, Virtue, Culture, and pleasure 
— and say which is best. It is possible, though it is not always 
right, to aim at a greatest attainable quantum of pleasure : is it 
possible to aim at the production of a gi'eatest quantum of good 1 
That such is a possible aim certainly seems to be implied by 
those who make the greatest good of society the criterion of 
conduct (and there are few Moralists of any school who have 
not used some such language), and yet refuse to interpret ‘good’ 
in the hedonistic sense. With tliis larger problem we shall bo 
occupied in the following chapter. 

But there is one last objection to the idea of a 'sum of 
pleasures ' with which I will briefly deal before dismissing the 
subject. It is admitted by some (though once more I have to 
dgal with a class of opponents whose modesty prevents them 
putting their views into a form in which they can be criticized) 
that we do ‘ prefer one lot of pleasures to another ’ ; but it is 
said that we are not summing pleasures because the statement 
‘ this amount of pleasure is greater than that ’ is merely a state- 
ment of our preference. We do not prefer the one alternative 
to the other because it contains more pleasure ; it may be said to 
give more pleasure simply because we prefer it. 

I reply; (i) My preference is not the same thing as my 
judgement that I shall get or have got more pleasure out of one 
set of experiences than out of another ; for, though the expecta- 
tion of pleasure may be the ground of my preference, I may 
luake my preference turn on other grounds and prefer one 
course of action to another in spite of a clear judgement that 
it will yield less pleasure. 

(a) My preference lies in the pre.sent, whereas the pleasure 
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lies in the paf;t or the future. The present judgement ia determined 
by the past or the anticipated experience, not vice versa. My 
preference for course A is based on my judgement that I shall 
get more pleasure from it, but it is not the same thing as that 
judgement. For I may prefer course M under the expectation 
that I shall get more pleasure from^it than from co'urse B, and 
find by bitter experience that I do not get the pleasure. The 
amount of pleasure which I shall actually get from an act of 
choice is not created by the act of chqjee, and is quite independent 
of my volition. It seems strange to find anti-hedonist and 
anti-sensationalist Philosophers confusing the act of choice with 
the judgement that it will be pleasant. If It be admitted that 
the prospective pleasure in any case or to any degree whatever 
influences our choice, we must make such judgements before we 
choose ; and since any duration of pleasure is made up of 
successive smallei’ durations, it is impossible to deny that the 
judgement as to its pleasurableness, and ^ro tanto it.s preferability, 
must depend upon our judgement as to the pleasurableness of 
these separate durations. How it is possible to be infliienced by 
these many distinct judgements without putting them together, 
and how it i.s possible to put quantities together without a 
‘ calculus,’ the writers whom I have criticized have never 
succeeded in explaining. 
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’ CH^TER II 

THE COMMENSUEABILITY OF ALL VALUES 

I 

In the last chapter I have endeavoured to defend the 
possibility of a hedonistic calculus. I maintained that it is 
psychologically possible to compare different lots of pleasure 
and to say which, on the whole, duration and intensity being 
both taken into account, is the greatest. If that be admitted, 
the fashioning of life in such a way as to attain either for 
oneself or for Society a greatest quantum of pleasure becomes 
a possible and intelligible ideal. It is possible to aim con- 
sistently at doing what will promote the greatest pleasure on 
the whole. But we have already seen I’eason to reject such 
a conception of the ethical end. The argument against Hedonism 
need not be repeated. Suffice it once more to remind the reader 
that, while I do regard pleasure as a good, I do not regard it as 
the good. It seems to me perfectly clear that the moral con- 
sciousness does pronounce some goods to be higher, or intrin- 
sically more valuable than others ; and that at the head of these 
goods comes Virtue, while many other things — intellectual 
cultivation and intellectual activity, aesthetic cultivation, 
emotion of various kinds— are also good and of more intrinsic 
■v alue than mere pleasure. It is true that pleasure is an element ^ 
in every state of consciousness to which we can assign ultimate 't*' 
\alue. I can attach no meaning whatever to the proposition, 

‘ I find this picture supremely beautiful, and yet it gives me no 
pleasure to look at it.’ Even with regard to V irtue, it is difficult 
to answer the question whether I should judge Virtue to possess 
value, if it gave me no sort of pleasure or satisfaction. The 
belief in a priori judgements of value must not be interpreted 
to mean that we can see what in detail is good for human beings 
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apart from tlie actual psychical and emotional constitution ot 
human nature. It a being could exist (the very supposition 
doubtless involves an absurd abstraction) capable of appreciating 
the idea of duty, capable of willing that duty, and yet for^ ever 
by the very constitution of hia nature incapable of deriving the 
smallest amonnt of pleasure or satigifaction from the perform- 
ance of duty by himself or another, I do not know that I should 
attach any meaning to the assertion ' Virtue to such a being or 
m such a being is a good.’ Another person might no doubt 
regard such a being’s Virtue as a good, but then ho would judge 
also that the other person ouglit to derive pleasure or satis- 
faction from his goodness ■ he would hold that it was a good 
inasmuch as it ought to exist, but he would hardly think that 
the man himself had attained even that good which consists m 
being truly virtuous. Pleasure is an clement in everything 
to which we attach value : and yet we do not attach value to 
consciousness in proportion to its pleasantness \ pleasures differ 
m kind or quality. And as I ondeav’ourcd to show in the last 
chapter, this amounts to the assertion that something else m 
consciousness possesses value besides its pleasantness: theie are 
other goods besides pleasure. On what principle then are wc to 
choose between these different kinds of good? It is to my 
mind a perfectly clear deliverance of the moral consciousness, 
that no action can be right except in so far as it tends to 
produce a good, and that, when we have to choose between 
goods, it is always right to choose the greater good. Such 
a doctrine implies that goods of all kinds can be compared, that 
we can place goods of all kinds on a single scale, and assign to 
, each its value relatively to the rest. The defence of this 
assumption is the object of the present chapter. 

In the first place I must begin by distinguishing between 
two different senses in which it may be asserted that goods of 
different kinds are commensurable. It may mean that a certain 
amount of one good can be regarded as a sufficient and satis- 
factory substitute for the other, so that, however inudi supenou 
Virtue may be to Culture, a sufficient amonnt of Culture could 
be regarded as an entirely satisfactory compensation for the 
absence of ail Virtue that, given enough sensual pleasure, the 
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absence ot either Virtue or Culture would cease to^be an object 
ot regret. If this were the only possible meaning of the com- 
meosurability of heterogeneous goods, I should fully sympathize 
with the assertion that the value of the higher goods (par- 
ticularly of Virtue) is incommensurable with that of anything 
else. But ?hat is not the only possible meaning of our assertion. 
It may mean only that, when we have to choose between 
a higher and a lower good — ivTien u'e lannot have both — we can 
compare them, and pronounce that one possesses more value 
than the other. 

And this is the only possible interpretation of the formula 
w'hich is open to those who hold that no one of the competing 
goods, not even Virtue, is by itself the good. The true good of 
a human life does not consist either in Virtue only, or in hnow- 
ledge only, or in pleasure only. I altogether decline to pronounce 
cihaCnav, or in the highest possible degree ‘ blessed,’ a man who 
has enjoyed twenty yeai's of unbroken Virtue in a loathsome 
dungeon, cut off from books or human society, and afflicted by 
perpetual toothache or a succession of other tortures. Such 
A man has not attained the true end of his being. He may be 
much more blessed than the successful sinner, but his lot cannot 
be pronounced a wholly desirable one; he is blessed for his 
goodness, but he is not altogether blessed. Equally little would 
any abundance and variety of sensual pleasures make me 
attach high value to the life of a stupid sensualist , uor will any 
amount of refinement or intellectual enjoyment induce me to 
regard as supremely desirable the life of a Borgia or even 
a Goethe. No amount of one kind of good can compensate for 
the absence or deficiency of the other. But when eireumstanees 
make it impossible for me to secure for myself or for others all 
these kinds of good, then I can and must decide which of them 
I regard as best worth having; and that implies that /or the 
piirpobe 0 / choosing behveen them they are commensurable. 

It is quite true, as will be indignantly protested in some 
^quarters, that each of these ■ goods ’ taken by itself is an abstrac- 
tion. No one of them can exist wholly without the other, or at 
least without the opposite of the other. Pleasure cannot exist — 
at least for a human being — without some kind or measure of 
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kaovi- ledge (k intcUectual jctiMty. Knowledge, can hardly be 
supposed ever to be accompanied by no kind or sort oi; pleasure, 
though the pleasure may in some cases be greatly outweighed 
by attendant pains. 

And, if you stripped od' from a human being all activity of 
thought (even that implied in the rv^^ost mcch an icaU occupation 
or the most humdrum routine of duty), and all feeling of satis- 
faction in one thing rather than another, it would tie dithcult to 
see wherein the Viriue of such a being could consist. It is not 
upon each one of these things taken by itself that we pronounce 
our judgements of value, hut upon each of them taken as an 
element in a whole h Our ideal of human life is not a certain 
amount of the higher goods mechanically added on to a certain 
amount of lower goods, but a connected whole in which each is 
made different by its connexion with the others. It is not 
Virtue + knowledge + pleasure that we dc.sirc for a man — a 
waking day, for instance, in which seven houns arc devoted to 
Virtue, six to knowledge, and four to pleasure— hut that he may 
be virtuous and find pleasure in his virtuous activities ; that he 
may study and derive pleasure from his studies ; that he may 
enjoy the pleasures of eating and drinking, but enjoy them in 
such a manner and degi-eo as may be conducive to the develop- 
ment of his higher nature, and consistent with the highest good 
of his fellows. But, when through unfavourable circumstances 
this ideal is not realizable, we can surely distinguish between 
the various elements in a human life and form a judgement us 
to which of them seems to be more important — a large amount 
of this, or a .small amount of that. If we were not thus 

' It is equally true that we could not pronounce on tlieii value as elements 
in a whole unless we found a value at least in some one of them taken 
separately, just as we could not find a picture beautitul unless blue, led, and 
gieen weie found beautiful in themselves, though the .lostlietic value of the 
colours may he enonnously enhanced or (in the case of unpleasing contiast) 
diminished by the combination. Just so pleasure is a good taken by itself, 
but it may cease to he so if by its excess it spoils the tiue piopoition of 
higher and lower goods in our life. Mi. Moore’s icmarlc that the value of' 
two goods in combination may he very different fiom the combined value 
of each taken separately (PruuipiaJEHhica, p, 214) is a now and stiiking way 
of stating a very old truth. 
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capable of distinguishing between vaidous elemeifts in human 
life ^ all thinking or talking about the moral ideal, or indeed 
about practical aims or objects of any kind, would be estopped. 
And if, when we have distinguished them, we are not to say 
which of them is best and to act upon our answer, there is an 
end to the possibility of aoiy ethical system which admits that 
the morality of an action depends upon its conseeiuences. The 
latter admission is now generally made by the most anti- 
hedonistic writers. There* is a general consensus that Ethics 
must be ‘ teleological,’ though not hedonistic. And this admission 
seems inevitably to carry with it the further concession that all 
values must be, in the sense defined, commensurable. If the 
morality of an act depends upon the value of all its consequences 
taken together, we must be able to say which of two sets of 
consequences possesses the more value ; and, if different kinds of 
consequence are to have any weight assigned to them, we must 
bo able to attribute more or less weight to each of them. To 
deny this seems to amount to the denial that there is any one 
fixed and consistent meaning in the word ‘ value ’ or ‘ worth ’ or 
'good,’ and to make impossible any system of Ethics which is 
based upon this conception. 


II 

The only way of escaping the admission that different kinds 
ot good are commensurable would be to assert that it is always 
right to choose the highest. Now (if we assume that Virtue is 
the highest of goods) tliis contention involves all the difficulties 
ot the foimalistic Ethics (to use Prof. Paulsen’s term) of Kant 
and his stricter disciples. If nothing in the -world possesses 
value except the good will, we cut ourselves off from the possibility 
of assigning a rational ground for regarding one volition as 
better than another. To repeat once more the stock criticism, 

^ It is true, of course, as has been admitted above, that we never get one 
element tcJioUy apart from the othei. The greediest hon-mraiit, with his 
attention wholly concentrated on his food, is thinking of something, and 
the student absorbed m his books may be enjoying the carnal pleasuie of 
Bitting in a comfortable ehair, but we may make abstiaetion of these things 
sufficiently to ask ‘Which is best— eating or study ?’ 
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a will that Is not] I ut itaclf h va ii ct ntcnt The torm 
‘ light ’ IN meaningless except in reference to tlie good. The good 
will may possess intiniteiy more value than any eonsctiuencc that 
it wills ; hut, unless that consequence be good, the will cannot be 
good either. Chaiity is no doubt better than the eating of food 
by liungry persons, but unless that editing be good, there is no 
leason for applying the word ‘right’ oi ‘good’ to the charitable 
act To deny that anything pas.sesise,s value but a good will 
(which Kant after all did not do) is ito deny that sneli a thing 
as a good will is possible. UTio attempt may, indeed, bo made 
to escape the force of this criticism by pleading that it is only 
where some lower good is incompatible with the higher that it 
must be treated as possessing no value at all. But, in the fiist 
place, it seems dilRcult to escape the admission that, even when 
we assign some rnluc to the lower and a value to the higlier 
•which always overweighs any conceivable amount of the former, 
we are in a .sense treating them as commensurable : we do in 
a sense measure the value of the one against the other, c-ven 
when we pronounce that tlieir values arc related as finite 
quantities are I'elated to infinity. But the question ar ses 
whether we do always pronounce that the siiiallest cpiautity ot 
the higher is wortli niorc than tiro largest quantity of the lower. 
And here of course the appeal can only he to the actual moral 
judgements of mankind. 

So long as I confine myself to iny own Virtue, it seems clcai 
that it can never he right for me to prefci- any (piantity ot 
a lower good to the doing of my own duty. And if goodness. 
Morality, a rightly directed will, be the thing of highest value 
in the world, I shall ahvays be choo.sing the gmatest good foi 
myself by doing my duty. If in any case it i,s right or reason- 
able for me to choose a lower good rather than a higher one, 
then eo ipso 1 shall not be violating my duty by pursuing it, 
and therefore I shall not be postponing rny own Morality to 
anything which is not Morality. The principle that all values 
are commensurable can never in practice bring the morality ot 
any individual into competition with any other good, so long as 
his own voluntary acts alone are concerned. It can never compel 
us to say, ‘ For an adequate quantity of some other good it is 
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reasonable for me to commit a sin.' So much result! from a mere 
analysis of the idea of duty. 

But can we say that there ai-e no eases in which we have, in 
jud^ng of the effect of our conduct upon others, to institute 
comparisons between the intrimsic worth of goodness and the 
intrinsic worth of other and lower goods — 'knowledge, cultuie, 
bodily pleasure, immunity from pain? Can we say that it is 
always right to regard the very smallest amount of moral good — 
in that sense of moral gooti in which one man’s goodness may be 
increased and diminished by the act of another — as preferable 
to the utmost conceivable quantity of any lower good ? It seems 
to me that to maintain that such is always our duty would 
involve an austerity or rigorism by which few would even 
pietend to guide their judgements of conduct outside the pages 
of an ethical treatise. Take the case contemplated by Cardinal 
Newman. Cardinal Newman, in defending himself against the 
charge of depreciating Veracity because lying is only, according 
to Roman Catholic Moral Theology, a venial sin, has laid it down 
that it would be better for millions of the human race to expire 
in extremest agony than for a single human soul to be guilty of 
the slightest venial sin. Mr. Lecky has declined to endorse this 
tremendous judgement And. I believe, few who in the least 
realize the meaning of the words which they are using would do 
so either. And what docs this mean but that we judge that 
a little Morality (so far as Morality may be the result of another’s 
conduct) possesses less value than an immense quantity of 
pleasure or the prevention of a vast amount of pain — that it is 
from the point of view of Reason more important that so many 
thousand people should not suffer torments than that one man 
should not commit a small sin 1 

It will perhaps be objected that such an alternative could 
never be presented ; but such a contention would, it seems to me, 
betray an extraordinary blindness to some of the most difficult 
practical problems with which we are confronted every day of 
,our lives. I have a limited sum of money to spend on charity. 
I believe that spiritual good can be promoted by efficient Curates, 
that intellectual good can be promoted by education, and that 
^ Hist, of Eutopean Moifih in. 
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pam can be sdved by hewp tab Shall I givL it to an A Iditional 
Om?at®s bocioty, or to odncatioiij oi to a boi^pital ? I bav^i a son 
who wiahea to enter the Civil Sci-viec of India. Shall I send 
him to a ‘ crammer’s/ which (in hia particular case) may give him 
the best chance of getting iiij or to a Public School and ITiiiversity, 
which will be best for hb moral aed intellectual well-being? 
A problem more exactly resembling tbc hypothetical case pio 
pounded by Kewman arises when some great material benetitcaii 
only be obtained by the biibery of atip official . Few people would 
hesitate to bribe a Chinese Mandarin to be unfaithful to bis 
superiors, a traitor to his country, disloyal very possibly to liis 
own highest ideal (which may enjoin relentless hostility to 
foreigners) in order to set free a score or so of Europeans who 
would otherwise be exposed to tortme and death. By such an 
act a man would distinctly be causing a small amount of moial 
evil in order to produce a large amount of hedonistic good. 

Such an admission could only be escaped if we were to adopt 
the extravagant position sometimes taken up by extreme Libei- 
tarians-~the position that the viidiue of one man can never be 
increased or diminished by the action of another. The admission 
that in some cases it is right to prefer a laiger amount of lower 
good to a smaller amount of a higlier in no way involves, be it 
observed, the principle ‘to do a great I'ight do a little wrong ’ 
The individual must himself always do right : tlio moral evil 
that he causes is not even a little wrong in him, if (as the view 
I am defending maintains) it is right for liiin to cause in another 
that little moral evil rather than be the cause of an immense 
amount of undeserved physical suffering. And I fail to see how 
moral judgements which would in practice he assented to and 
acted upon by the holiest of mankind can be explained oi 
justified upon any other view. 

There are, I must freely admit, very many more cases in 
which I am certain that the accepted morality of our time and 
country implies such a preference of much lower to a little 
higher good than there are cases in which I am ceitain that 
such a preference is really justifiable. We compel large masses 
of young men to remain unmarried, well knowing the moral 
consequences which are likely to ensue from such a state of 
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things, because we hold that the country must bej^efended and 
that it would be too expensive to allow all soldiers to marry 
We allow the children of the working classes to be withdrawn 
from school at the age of twelve or thirteen, though no one 
douBts that they would benefit morally and intellectually by 
staying tfll sixteen, because we think it would be too great 
a strain upon the resources of the country and of the individual 
parents — here, now, for the moment, under existing social and 
economic conditions — to compel them to keep their children at 
school any longer. In other words, we hold the enjoyment of 
luxuries by rich taxpayers, of Culture by the educated, of com- 
forts by poor taxpayers, of the necessaries of life by poor parents 
to be of more intrinsic importance than the higher moral and 
intellectual advancement of the children. I need not pursue 
such illustrations further. There is, in fact, no single expenditure 
of money — public or private — upon material enjoyment which 
goes beyond the bare necessaries of life which can justify itself 
upon the theory that it is never right to promote lower good 
when we could promote ever so little of some higher good b 
It is quite true, and it is important to remember, that the 
opposition between higher and lower good is seldom so absolute 
as has been here assumed. It is seldom, in such practical 
problems, that all the higher good is on one side and all the 
lower good on the other. When we insist that, given certain 
ciieumstanees, the claims of national defence must take pre- 
cedence of education, and even of certain branches of personal 
Morality (in so far as Morality can be promoted or hindered by 
external influences), we may plead that we attach importance to 
national defence, not only in the interests of commerce and , 
material well-being, but in the interests of national independence, 
national character, and international Morality. When we refuse 

^ ‘ If we ast wbetlier I ought always to choose to slightly elevate another 
person’s ideals, at the cost of great suffering to him, or if I ought always to 
choose to slightly elevate my own ideals, at the cost of great suffering to 
some one else, it becomes clear that happiness and development are ethi 
cally commensurable, and that we have no right to treat a loss of either as 
ethically indifferent’ (McTaggart, fleyei/dji Cosmology, 122}. It 

will be seen from what follows (p. 47) that it is only in a very restricted 
sense that I should admit that the second possibility can ever arise. 
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to burden poor parents beyond a certain point for the education 
ot their children, it may bo suggested that further pressure 
would involve the semi-starvation ot the children, which would 
not be ultimately in the interests of their moral and intellectual 
Well-being'. And, more generally, we may contend that a certain 
indulgence of the lower appetite.s and,^Laires of human nature — 
an indulgence going considerably beyond the paramount veguiie- 
ments of health — is in average men more conducive to uioial 
Well-being than a semi- compulsory aKcetieism witli the inevitable 
reaction which such asceticism is apt to provoke. All this is 
very trne ; hut still we cannot, as it seems to me, avoid the 
admission that in some Crises the balance of moral good is on 
one side, and that of lower good on the other. Give that bribe, 
and the moral character of your Mandarin will have taken 
a downward turn ; withhold it and twenty European men, women, 
and children will die in tortui'e and dishonour It is only 
a fanatic to whom the small deterioration of one Mandarin, ea- 
hypothesi not a character of the highest order, will soem a nioie 
valuable end than the saving of twenty European lives with all 
their possibilities of liappiness. It may he said that there aie 
possibilities of goodness also. Then let us suppose that death 
is unavoidable, and that it is only a question of torture No 
doubt the prevention of injustice may have good moral effects 
But all these are vague possibilities as contrasted with the 
certain moral evil of corrupting the Mandarin with all the 
incidental moral effects which that corruption may carry with 
it. Our moral judgement is not really deteriiiincd by these 
speculative possibilities. We really think it more important to 
spare so much suffering than to avoid the slight deterioration of 
one Mandarin’s character. 

For the agent himself it can never, we have admitted, be right 
to prefer his own lower to his own higher good, for the simple 
reason that to do right is alway.s hia own highest good. And 
yet, even in considering one’s own moral good, there may be 
eases in which it may be right, just in order to do one’s duty, to 
adopt a course of action wliich may be likely on the whole to 
have an injurious effect on one’s own character, in that sense of 
character in which a man is made better or worse by influences 
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not under the immediate control of his own will, ^t may some- 
times be right for a man to adopt a profession which in the long 
run may have a lowering effect upon his ideals and upon his 
conduct, in preference to one which would be likely to have 
a more elevating influence; or in innumerable other ways to 
face temptations wliich he,does not know that he will always be 
able to resist rather than to purchase his own moral purity at 
the cost of other people’s Well-heing. Our own future Well- 
being, in so far as it lies teyond our own immediate control, is 
in the same position as other people’s moral Well-being — to be 
weighed against the other kinds of good, and assigned a value 
which, though enormously transcending tliat of lo\ver goods, 
cannot he held to be absolutely incommensurable with them 
But still, this admission does not involve any abandonment oi 
our previous contention — that it can never be right for a man 
to do an immediately wrong act for the sake of any other 
advantage to himself or othera. By choosing the greater good, 
he has done his duty (even in choosing a course which may in 
the long ran react in some ways unfavouiably upon hia own 
character), and by doing his duty he has chosen the greatest 
good for himself. He would have become a worse man by 
taking the opposite course, Paradox as it may seem, he would 
have become a less moral man on the whole by attaching too 
high a value to his own Morality, In reality he is only pre- 
ferring one element in his own moral good to another— a highei 
element to a lower — since the preference of the greatest good is 
itself the highest Morality. 


Ill 

So far, we have been comparing the value of Morality or 
character with that of all other goods. When we come to the 
weighing of higher goods other than the highest— of intellectual 
and aesthetic goods for instance — against the lower, there will be 
perhaps less objection to admit that a small amount of the 
^ higher may sometimes have to give way to a large amount of 
the lower. At ail events the task of showing that this is the 
principle upon which ordinary good men act Is here an easy one. 
Some of the instances already given wall serve to illustrate this 
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cAfle al‘» tlifi Bacnf C0 of ed cat o i to liealth and (xmifort the 
spending of national money npon armies and guns instead of 
Universities, libraries, and seientific expeditions, the cutting 
doTvn of the British. Museum grant in the interest of the South 
African War. However much wo may regret and condemn the 
indifference which our own Parliaments and Governments (nioie 
than any other Parliaments and Governments in the civilized 
world) show to such intellectual objects, few of us would he 
piepared to push the expenditure of,;public moneys upon them 
to a point which would on the material kSicIo lower the general 
standard of comfort to the level of bare health and subsistence 
And here there will be little scruple in admitting that it is not 
merely in conduct affecting others but in conduct affecting 
primarily only ourselves that we act, and feel that wo do right 
in acting, upon the principle that the quantity as well as the 
quality of various heterogeneous goods must be taken into 
account in. choosing between them. We feel that Art is higher 
than comfort and good eating, but w^e do not feci bound to 
lower our standard of comfort below a certain point in order to 
buy books and pictures.' 'We recognize that study is Intrinsi- 
cally more valuable than ordinary convensation, but we feel 
]U 8 tifled in spending on the enjoyment of society a considerable 
amount of time which might be spent upon study. We acknow- 
ledge the claim of Culture, but w-e do not feel bound to pursue 
Culture when it would interfere beyond a certain point with 
health and comfort and the ordinary enjoyment of life— an 
enjoyment consisting in the following out of natural tastes and 
inclinations which, however harmless, we cannot upon reffectiou 
pronounce to have a very high intrinsic value. We may admit 
on reflection that we do not care for and pursue our own 
intellectual improvement as much as we ought to do , but in our 
most serious moments of self-examination we hold that it is 
sometimes lawful to spend half an hour upon some lower amuse- 
ment without proving that the giving up of that amusement 
would injuriously affect our health or cause some other evil 
than the mere loss of the amusement. In such cases there is, 
indeed, no great disproportion between the amount of the higher 
and of the lower goods. If we think of eases where the dis- 
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proportion would be very great, the verdict of the practical 
Reason will be still more unhesitating. If we had to weigh the 
sufferings of some thousand tortured rabbits against the purely 
intellectual gain of some theoretically unimportant and prac- 
tically unfruitful piece of scientific knowledge h or a woman’s 
heart broken and her life wrecked against the scientific or 
aesthetic advantage to a Philosopher or a Novelist in being 
enabled the better to analyse the passion of love — in cases like 
these there will be little dojLbt what the verdict will be on the 
part of any person of common humanity not sophisticated by 
the gospel of Self-realization. 

All these judgements then imply that we do actually weigh 
\ery heterogeneous goods against one another, and decide which 
possesses most value, and in making that estimate we do take 
into consideration the amount of the two kinds of good as well 
as the quality. We do hold that a little of some higher good is 
too dearly bought by a great sacrifice of some lower good, and, on 
the other hand, that a very small quantity of one good is sometimes 
worth a great deal of another. If a facetious opponent forthwith 
challenges us to produce a graduated table of goods, a tariff by 
reference to which we may at once say how much headache 
ought to outweigh the Culture implied in the reading of 
a Shakespearean pla}^ or the like, the answer is the one which 
the opponent will probably urge against the whole scheme — 
that there are no means of measuring with exactitude such 
things as Culture or Charity, and, again, that the value of 
a 'good’ is relative to many cii-cumstances. The reading of 
a play of Shakespeare may be an intellectual revolution— the 
beginning of a new intellectual and (it may be) moral life to 
one man, while to another it will be of less value than the same 
number of pages of Miss Marie Corelli. But, as I have so often had 
occasion to point out, the impossibility of reducing to numerical 
precision judgements of this kind does not imply that the judge- 
ments are not made, or that they are not quantitative. It is 
only in quite recent times that mechanical methods have been 
invented for instituting exact comparisons between lights of 

’ I have nothing to say against Vivisection duly regulated in the interests 
of Humanity. 
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different strength ^ : yet, long before such methods were invented, 
men judged that one light was stronger — much stronger, 
moderately stronger, or a little stronger— than another light, 
and acted on their judgements. A little ingenuity might 
perhaps find cases in which we could with some meaning say 
that one higher good possessed . twice the intiinsic value 
possessed by another. But I have admitted that even in com- 
paring pleasures, and pleasures of the same order, such exact 
measurements are rarely possible', and never of use. It is 
a characteristic of these higher goods that their value, or rather 
the value of goods springing from the same objective source, vanes 
with circumstances more even than is the case with simple physical 
pleasures and pains. And therefore here the attempt to find cases 
m which such a mensuration might have a meaning is too far 
removed from anything which actually takes place in our 
practical life to be worth attempting, even by way of playfully 
illustrating the quantitative character of these judgements. 

IV 

There is one really formidable objection to the position taken 
up in this and the last chapter which I must attempt biiefly to 
meet. Among those who strongly hold that all goods can be 
compared, that ‘ value ’ must always have the same meaning, 
and that the true way of deciding between two alternative 
courses of action is to ask, ‘By doing which shall I produce 
good of most value 1 ’ there are some who will object to the 
distinction which has here been drawn between pleasure- value 
and value of a higher kind. It has been assumed that we some- 
times say, ‘ This course will produce the most pleasure, but the 
pleasure is not sufficient to outweigh the evil of another kind 
which is involved in it the course which produces least pleaauie 
will produce most good.’ But it may he urged that if we are 
really to be faithful to our doctiine that all values are com- 
parable, we must refuse to recognize more than one kind of value, 
and that if we reject the doctrine that pleasure is the only 
thing that has value, we cannot really compare states of con- 

^ Even here the comparison ia only made hy the aid of an assumption 
which perhaps cannot be strictly defended. Cf. above, p. 25. 
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sciousness as pleasures, and then override that judgement by 
a second valuation as goods. ‘ The ideal or rational standard of 
comparison,’ it may be urged, ‘is the only one. Whether it is 
pleasure or Culture or Morality that we are comparing, ail that 
■we can do^is to say which appeal's to us to be worth most.’ 
I have some sympathy with*the spirit in which this objection is 
made. For I freely confess that I find it impossible either to 
get hold of a satisfactory definition of pleasure or to distinguish 
in any sharp or scientitic w^y between pleasure-value and that 
higher kind of value which, though doubtless normally accom- 
panied by more or less pleasure, is not (for the developed moral 
consciousness) measured in terms of pleasure. It w'ould be easy 
to show how wildly wide of the mai'k are most of the definitions 
of pleasure which have been put forth by eminent authoiities. 
After each of them one exclaims, ‘Well, whatever I mean by 
pleasure, it is certainly not that.’ And yet I cannot readily 
bnng myself to believe that pleasure is simply a vox niJdli , for 
nothing less than that wrould be the logical consequence of 
saying, ‘ Pleasure is neither identical with value nor one of the 
things which, possess value: we can compare values, but we 
cannot compare pleasures.’ It might be possible for an ascetic 
to say, ‘I know wLat pleasure is, but it has no value’ : but those 
who hold the view which I am criticizing are not ascetics. They 
do attribute value to pleasant thmgs. The value of some things 
is not measured by their pleasantness, but the value of other 
thmgs surely does cease to exist when they cease to be pleasant. 
We must, therefore, be able to estimate their pleasantness before 
we can pronounce upon their value, and compare that value with 
the value of things which do not owe their value entirely to 
their pleasantness. It has been fully and frankly admitted that 
pleasure is an abstraction, that it is one particular aspect of 
consciousness : but it is not the only one. Now I do not think 
it possible to define what this aspect is sufficiently to mark 
it off with absolute precision from those other aspects which 
w^e have in view in pronouncing upon the absolute or ultimate 
value of some state of consciousness. And yet it is certain 
that it does represent one of the aspects under which we are 
practically in the habit of considering and valuing such states. 

E % 
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I tremble' at the thought of putting forth a new definition of 
pleasure, and protest that what follows is not intended as such 
but I venture to suggest that, when wc try to estimate the value 
of a state of consciousness as pleasure, wc are thinking of its 
value simply as immediate feeling, abstracting as much as 
possible from all reference to the, other parts of our nature 
Our appreciation of the value of duty does not depend meidu 
upon the immediate feeling that accompanies the doing of duty to 
hold that is the ‘ moral sense ' view of the matter which (as Hume 
has shown once for all), when fully thought out, ends iu Hedon- 
ism, It depends upon our appreciation of the relation between 
this present consciousness of ours and our own past and future, 
upon our consciousness of our relation as persons to other persons, 
upon the presence of all sorts of desires and aspirations which go 
beyond the moment — beyond even our own consciousness at all 
The same may be applied in a modified degree to the value which 
we find iu intellectual or aesthetic cultivation. All these things 
are put aside when we estimate our consciousness simply as 
present feeling. This is most clearly seen in the case of those 
conscious states which have no value except what they possess 
simply as so much pleasant feeling. If wo found that the 
drinking of a certain liquid not required for purposes of health 
was not satisfactory simply in and for itself, we should pronounce 
it to have no value at all. It would be easy and tempting to 
essay a definition of pleasure by making it consist in the 
satisfaction of our lower as distinct from the satisfaction of om 
higher desires. But this will not express what we really mean 
by pleasure. For pleasure is clearly something which the lower 
sources of satisfaction have in common with the higher. When 
we compare the glow of satisfaction which someifmes attends 
a conquest over temptation, we feel at once that the resulting 
feeling has something in common with the state of mind into 
which we are put on other occasions by a cup of tea. 

It is this something which we seek to indicate by the term 
pleasure. And yet I do not feel that the value of that good v ill 
of onrs is wholly dependent upon the satisfactoriness of the 
present feeling, or of any future succession of such feelings 
Apart from that, we judge that the good will has value ; and, 
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indeed, it is this recognition of its value which is the cause, or at 
least one condition of the pleasure — quite otherwise than in the 
case of the tea ; there we cannot .say what value it has till we 
try it, and, if we do not like the feeling, it has no value at 
all To thg man who desires goodness, or cares about doing his 
duty, the doing of it must bring some pleasure, for there is 
pleasure in the satisfaction of all desire; and it would be (as 
I have admitted) meaningless to ask whether we should attach 
value to 3 Iorality for a being who was for ever incapable of 
feeling, or being brought to feel, any such satisfaction in good 
conduct. But we can equally little assert that the value of the 
good act depends upon the amount of the resulting pleasure. 
For, while a good act must bring pleasure to him who has any 
sense of its value, the amount of the pleasure is dependent upon 
very many other things than the amount of the good will — upon 
health, temperament, spirits, surrounding eireuin stances of all 
kinds. But these variations in the actual pleasantness of the 
good will exercise no influence upon our estimate of the higher 
value which goodness possesses as compared with the drinking 
of good wine. And we judge that those who do not experience 
this pleasantness at all, whatever other pleasures they enjoy, are 
in a state of mind which we cannot wholly approve. They 
ought to feel this pleasure. We hold that goodness has a 
pleasure- value which may be compared with the pleasure-value 
ot champagne, which may sometimes exceed and sometimes fall 
short of that value, but that it possesses besides a value of its 
own which it does not share with the champagne. We are 
brought hack at last to the simple fact of consciousness. The 
only way of defending the possibility of a judgement, or the 
existence of a category, is to show that we do actually think in 
that way ; and it is clear to me that each of the three attempts — 
(i) to analyse all value into pleasure-value, or (2) to merge 
pleasure- value into value in general, or (3) to deny that some- 
times we are driven to compare pleasure-value with some higher 
tmd of value — fails to represent the actual verdict of our moral 
consciousness. 

If the view which we have taken of the relation in whieli the 
idea of pleasure stands to the idea of value be well founded, it 
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will be obvi*bus why, from the nature of the ease, no very sharp 
distinction can be drawn between them, Among the things to 
which we attach value, some appeal so entirely to the higher or 
rational part of our nature that, except for the bare fact that they 
do satisfy desire, tliey seem to have nothing in common with the 
lower. When a man does his duty at the cost of toil and suffer- 
ing, it is so exclusively the higher part of his nature that impels 
liim to the sacrifice that we should feel it unnatural to say that 
it IS the pleasure to which he attache, s so high a value. This 
higher nature of his is, indeed, so closely connected with his 
lower that it is impossible that the satisfaction of that higher 
impulse can fail to excite some pleasant feeling, but it is not 
valued simply as feeling. On the other hand, the mere ' prick 
of sense' ceases to have value when it ceases to give pleasure 
The vast majority of those states of consciousness to which we 
attach value are intermediate between the two eases. They 
appeal to out higher and to our lower nature at the same time. 
The performance of duty, even at the sacrifice of much that 
under other circumstances would be valued, the activity of our 
mtelleot in an interesting profession or an interesting study, 
social intercourse with those whom we really care for — all these 
under favourable circumstances are accompanied by feeling of 
a kind which has much in common with the feeling that one 
gets from bathing or basking in the sunshine They appeal to 
the higher and to the lower part of our nature at one and the 
same time. It would be ridiculous to talk as if we valued them 
smply as pleasures; for, when, through unfavourable circum- 
stances or interfering unpleasantness, they practically cease to 
appeal to the lower nature at all, we value them still. It would 
be equally impossible to pronounce that our judgement of tlieir 
value is wholly independent of that which they have in common 
with the merely animal satisfactions. In these eases it is 
practically impossible to say how much of the value is due to 
one source and how much to the other. If we supposed the 
lower side of this satisfaetoriness progressively diminished, it 
would he virtually impossible to say exactly when we had 
reached the point at which we had censed to prefer them as 
pleasant states of mind, and begun to prefer them only as states of 
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mind which we value apart from their pleasurahleness. It is 
only when we attempt by a deliberate effort of abstraction to 
compare the higher and the lower from the same point of view 
— the point of view of immediate feeling — that we do actually 
distinguish between the value of our mental condition on the 
whole and its value as pleasure. And such efforts, being seldom 
useful, are seldom made. It is only when the higher and the 
lower elements of interest get violently separated — when the 
value which some object c^' desire has for us as rational and 
reflecting beings gets very far removed from the value which it 
has for us as sensitive beings \ that it becomes natural to say, ‘ We 
prefer this to that, but wm do not prefer it simply as pleasure ’ 

It is probable that in practice different people use this term 
‘pleasure’ with considerable differences of meaning. Some 
people, even among Philosophers, seem to be unable to dissociate 
the term pleasure from bodily indulgences : while the existence of 
high-minded Hedonists seems to show that others really use it 
almost or eutirely in the sense of ‘ intrinsically valuable con- 
sciousness.’ 

On the whole, then, it is clear to me that we cannot do without 
this distinction between value and pleasure. To merge the idea 
ot value in that of pleasure practically invoC'es all the fallacies 
of Hedonism , to merge the idea of pleasure in that of value 
involves the refusal to distingui.sh different elements in the 
supremely valuable kind of conscious life wliich the moral con- 
sciousness undoubtedly does distinguish. Practically we cannot 
get on without both the idea of value and that of pleasure. Yet 
it may be admitted that the idea of value belongs to the 
language of strict philosophical thought, the idea of pleasure 
rather to the region of those popular conceptions which the 
Philosopher must take account of, which he is bound to use 
but which are from their very nature incapable of exact 
definition, and which, therefore, must necessarily be used without 
exact scientific precision. We want a term to express that in 
value which is common to the higher and the lower of those 
states of consciousness in which we recognize value : but, just 
because higher and lower shade off into one another, pleasure 
^ Of course we are never in reality merely sensitive. 
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must neeJs sliade off into something that is not pleasure, or at 
all events not mere pleasure. We may speak of pleasure as the 
value which feeling possesses simply as feeling ; yet, just because 
feeling does not exist apart from tlie other elements in con- 
Bciousness, but is one aspect of an imlivisiblo reality— the think- 
ing, feeling, willing self — it is impossible sharply to distinguish 
the value whicli we attaeli to consciousness simply a,s feeling 
from the value which we attach to it because it satisfies our 
rational nature : for the lower kind of satisfaction often 
depends upon and arises from our consciousness of the highest 
kind of value. Enthusiasm for an idea — religious or other 
— may produce some of the emotional, even some of the 
physical, effects of the keenest sensuous enjoyment. It will no 
doubt be urged that Philosophy has nothing to do with such 
a vague and indefinable conception , but a Philosophy which 
fails to take account of the vague and inadequate language m 
which alone it is possible to express our moral experience 
must be a Philosophy which deliberately refuses to deal with 
one side — and that the most important and fundamental side — 
of that spiritual experience in which Reality consists. It is all 
very well to protest against abstractions, hut without abstractions 
there is no thought. A Philosophy that w'ould avoid absti ac- 
tions must he speechless • and the Moral Pliiloaophy of some of 
my friends would seem to bo practically speechless, except in so 
far as it indulges in splenetic outbursts of abuse or contempt 
against those who humbly endeavour to put their ethical views 
into intelligible words. It is right no doubt to protest against 
one-sided abstractions ' ; but eveiy abstraction must be one-sided 
while it is actually being made. The only way to neutralize the 
abstraction involved in looking at one side of a thing apart from 
the other side is to look at the other side also at another time 
I trust that in contending for the indispensahility of the 
distinction between the pleasure-aspect and other aspects oi 
consciousness, and in contending that both have value, though 
one has a higher value tlian the other, I have not violated thifi 
doubtless important principle. The ideal end of life does not 
consist in a mere aggregate of goods piled togethei- without 
mutual influence or interaction upon one another. No one 
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of them indeed can be enjoyed or can. exist in absolute isolation 
fiom the other. And yet the nature of this ideal can only be 
indicated for thought and for language by describing it as a 
■whole made up of distinguishable elements — a good made up ot 
an hierarchy ^ or ascending scale of goods. 


V 

There is anotlier concept which seems to demand a brief 
treatment in this connexion — that of happines.s. If we repudiate 
the hedonistic identification of pleasure anil happine9.s, what 
account, it may be asked, are we to give of the latter If we 
regard pleasure as part, though not the whole, of the life that has 
supreme value, is not this last, it may be suggested, very much 
wbat we mean by happiness? If we attempt (apart altogether 
fiom theory) to analyse what as a matter of fact we commonly 
mean when we talk of happiness, the answer will, I think, be 
something of this kind. Happiness repiesents satisfaction with 
one’s existence as a whole — with the past and the future as well 
as with the immediate present. Happiness certainly cannot be 
identified with pleasure, not even with the higher or more 
refined kinds of pleasure. It is possible to get an enormous 
amount of pleasure into one’s life — of pleasures that are recog- 
nized as having a value and even a high value — and yet to be 
on the whole unhappy through the presence of desires which 
are unsatisfied, dissatisfaction with the past anxiety as to tlie 
future, unfulfilled aspirations, baffled hopes and the like ”, It 

' Cf. the gieat Theologian Albrecht Eitachl’s conception of the King 
lIoui of G-od : ‘ The task of the Kingdom of God . . . includes likewise all 
labour in which o-ur lordship over nature is exercised for the maintenance 
ordeiing, and furtherance even of the bodily side of human life. Poi unless 
activities such as these aie ultimately to end in anti-social egoism, or m a 
mateiiabstic oveiestimate of their immediate results, they must be judged 
in the light of those ends which, in ascending series, lepreaent the social, 
spiiitual, and moral ideal of man’ (27(fi CJin',tian Dor trine ofjH^tiJicttfion attil 
^Recmcihattm, Eng. Trans.. 1900, y. 612). 

® Thus St Augustine holds that ‘ perfecia beatitude ' is impossible in this 
life on account of the moral failures of the past and the present. 

’ This distinction between happiness and pleasure is no doubt present to 
the minds oi those who make the end of life to be satisfaction of a ‘ timeless 
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IB pose ble to enduro a conai leral le amount of hardali p of 
positive pain both bodily and mental, and yet to be on tlie 
whole happy; thougfh we should certainly say that the removal 
or mitigation of those pains would add to the happiness even of 
those who are most ‘self-sufficient for happiness.’ 

There is therefore a difference between happiness and ploasuie 
And yet it is impossible without paradox to dissociate the idea 
ot happiness altogether from that of pleasure. A happy life 
must include some pleasure : all happiness is pleasurable, though 
not all pleasure is happiness. The pleasure wdiieh is an essential 
part of happiness is no doubt pleasure of the kind which is 
most dependent upon the man himself and least dependent upon 
cireumstances—the kind of pleasure whicli, as Aristotle con- 
tended, the higher activities necessarily bring with them. But 
happiness is by no means altogether independent of extenial cii- 
cum stances : there must, as Aristotle puts it, be that unimpeded 
exercise of the higher faculties which is very much dependent 
upon circumstances. Happiness depends largely upon health, 
upon suitable work, upon a congenial marriage : and these are 
emphatically things which are not in our own power. It is true 
that some kinds of ill health or of uncongenial environment are 
in some men compatible with a considerable measure of happi- 
ness, and the people who are most capable of such hn,ppiness 
are, no doubt, on the whole the best men. But nobody would 

self.’ But, apart from otlier objections, happiness, though it is distinguished 
from pleasure (a) by being commonly atliibuted only to some considerable 
period of a man’s life and (b) by involviiig the satisfaction of desirea wlinh 
look before and after,* the satisfaction of the more permanent and dominant 
aims and desires of a man’s life, is sbll empha,tically something in time 
Some people, it is probable, would say that parts of then life have been 
happy, other parts unhappy, and most people that some parts have been 
more happy or less unhappy than otheis. The ob.iections whicli I make below 
to regarding even a sublimated happiness as the end may be urged also to the 
attempt to make the end consist in satisfaction of any kind. It is true no 
doubt that any experience which we pronounce valuable must give satis- 
faction, but to make satisfaction the end almostinevitably suggests that things 
are valuable in propoitiou as they satisfy this oi that individual's actual 
desiies, irrespective of their nature, whereas in fact we feel that it is bettei 
to be ‘ a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied ; better to be Socrates 
dissatisfied, than a fool satisfied’ (Ufrhffmant&m, p. 14). 
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contend, ‘ except when defending a thesis,’ that those complaints 
which bring extreme depression vrith them as a mere physiological 
consequence are compatible with any high degree of happiness. 
And there are ' blows ’ — public or private calamities, failures, 
bereavements — which make the recoveiy of happiness impossible 
to most men ; nor can it he laid down as a general proposition 
that all good men are happy. To say how far a bad man can 
be happy would involve pushing the definition of an essentially 
\ague conception further •than it is commonly pushed. We 
should have to talk of different kinds or different senses of 
happiness. The bad man is no doubt generally unhappy because 
any better desires that he has are unsatisfied, and because very 
often his desires and inclinations are of a kind that are incom- 
patible with one another, so that one part or aspect of his 
nature is always unsatisfied : his life has no wholenes.s or unity. 
But this is not perhaps always the case : the bad man no 
doubt cannot get the same happiness as the good man, but he 
may get what he wants, and so may attain a kind of happiness. 
At all events we may say that, though, on the whole, goodness 
tends to make people happy (far more generally than it tends 
to increase the sum of their pleasures), men are not happy in 
proportion to their goodness. We cannot, thei’efore, without 
using words in unusual and unnatural senses, so far sublimate 
the idea of happiness as to identify it with the end of life in 
general, with consciousness that has value, with Well-being. It 
IS a most important element no doubt in true Well-being — 
a far more important one than pleasure ; or (if we say that 
happine.ss is a particular kind of pleasure) it is a far more 
valuable kind of pleasure than any other, and far more 
inseparable than most other pleasures from the goods to which 
we ascribe the very highest value. And yet it is not by itself 
the good. We cannot say that it actually includes all forms of 
pleasure that are valuable, high intellectual or aesthetic develop- 
ment or even goodness, though the most complete kind of 
happiness may presuppose the last. Still less, when the good 
IS unattainable, can we say that, among goods or elements of the 
good, happiness is always the one that possesses the most value, 
or is the one to which all others should be sacrificed. The 
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noblest kinds of self-devotion do involve a real aacritice not 
merely of pleasure but of happiness. 

Happiness has this much in common with the good — that for 
most of us it represents an ideal wlilch we can hardly say that we 
have ever enjoyed in the undilutc*! and unruffled fullness which 
we picture to ourselves as possible and^leairable ; that we can oiilj' 
form an ideal conception of it hj' putting together, amplifying, 
idealizing moments or periods or elements of our actual ex- 
perience, supposing them contmuourly prolonged, and leaving 
out all that disturbed or qualified the joyous moments wlnle 
'they were actually there. Perfect happine.ss is no doubt an 
ideal but it is a different ideal from that of perfect Well-lieing 
It is an ideal which, at least for people who have in their way 
higher desires and aspirations, is closely connected with the 
highest elements in life, but still it cannot safely be made the 
sole and direct object of pursuit by each individual for himself 
Perfect Well-being would doubtless include perfect happiness, 
but it would include much more than we ordinarily mean hy 
happiness. The idea of happiness can no more be dispensed 
with in any concrete account of the ideal life tlian the idea of 
pleasure, and can equally little l)e identified with that of value 
It is not the whole of the ideal life, but an element or an aspect 
ot it. The ideal life or the good is an ultimate conception 
which does not admit of further definition, and the content ot 
which we can only express by enumerating the various elements 
or aspects of it, and then explaining in what way they are to 
be combined. Among these elements happiness and pleasure are 
both included, but they are not the whole ; though no doubt 
the kind of happiness and the kind of pleasure which do 
enter into the ideal life are inseparable from those other 
elements of it which we call goodness or the good will, know- 
ledge, thought, the contemplation of beanty, love of other 
persons and of what is best in them. 
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• CHAPTER HI 

SELF-REALIZATION AND SELF-SACRIFICE 

• I 

At th-is point it seems desiraltle to define further the attitude 
towards two opposite views with regard to the end of human 
life which is implied in the preceding chapters, although the 
question has not yet been raised in its conventional form. On 
the one hand we are met by a doctrine very fashionable in 
philosophical circles which finds the key to all ethical problems 
in that comfortable word ‘ self-realization ’ : on the other hand 
we have a doctrine, hardly ever expressly adopted in modem 
Europe as the basis of a Moral Philosophy, but prominent in 
much of the popular religious teaching, and some of the highest 
religious teaching, of our age — the doctrine which resolves all 
Morality into self-sacrifice. 

With the psychological doctrine that some form of personal 
good is the object of every desire (though that good need not be 
pleasure) I have already dealt. It seems to be open to exactly 
the same objections as those urged by its supporters against 
psychological Hedonism, into a refined form of which the doc- 
trine of self-realization shows a strong tendency to degenerate. 
I shall here therefore confine myself to the pui-ely ethical 
aspect of this fascinating formula — ‘ Self-realization is the end 
of life.’ 

In order to subject the doctrine to any profitable criticism, it 
seems necessary to attempt the by no means easy task of dis- 
tinguishing the various possible senses in which this watchword 
^ seems to be used by its devotees. The formula would probably 
have proved less attractive, had these various senses been distin- 
guished by those to whom it presents itself as a ‘ short and easy 
way ’ out of all ethical perplexities. 
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(i) Firstly then we may suppose that the upholder of self 
re<iliKatiOii means exactly what he says. If he docs, it seems 
easy to show that what lie is comuiitting himself to is ineie 
self-contradietoiy nonsense. To realize means to make ,i‘eal 
You cannot make real what is real already, and the, self must 
certainly be regarded as real before ive are invited to set about 
realizing it^. Nor is the Lisk to which we are invited rendeied 
easier when we are assured that the self, whicli is to become 
something that it was not, is out of time, and consequently (one 
might have supposed) insusceptible of change 

(3) But of course it will be said that what is actually meant 
by self-realization is the realization of some potentiality or 
capacity of the self w'hich is at present unrealized. In this 
sense no doubt it is true enough that Morality must consist in 
some kind of self-realization. But to say so is to say something 
‘ generally admitted indeed but obscure ’ ( 6 [io\oyovixevQv rt, aW' 
arracfii^), as Aristotle would have put it. In this sense the 
formula gives us just no information at all. For whatever you 
do or abstain from doing, if you only sit still or go to sleep, 
yon must still be realizing some one of your capacities : since 
nobody can by any possibility do anything which he was 
not first capable of doing. Morality is self-realization beyond 
a doubt, but then so is immorality. The precious formula leaves 
out the whole differentia of Morality; and it is a differentia 
presumably which we are in search of when we ask, ‘ What is 
Morahty ? ’ and are solemnly told, ‘ It is doing or being something 
which you are capable of doing or being 

(3) It may be maintained that Morality is the realization ot 
all the capacities of human nature. But this is impossible, since 
one capacity can only be realized by the non-realization or 
sacrifice of some other capacity. There can be no self-realization 

* It is of course possible to hold that the self is not leal in an ultimate 
metaphysical sense, but in that sense it is hard to see how it can be 
made more real than it is, unless ‘real’ is used as a mere synonym of 
‘good.’ 

* ‘“Self-realisation" has always impressed me as a conundrum rather 
than as its solution ’ (Adamson, Development of Modern Philosophy, II, 
p 109). 
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without self'Siacritiee. The good man and the bad alike realize 
one element or capacity of tlieir nature, and aaerifice another. 
The whole question is which capacity is to be realized and which 
is to be sacrificed. And as to this our formula gives us just no 
information. 

(4) Or more vaguely sftlf-realization may be interpreted to 
mean an equal, all-round development of one’s whole nature — 
physical, intellectual, emotional. To such a view I should object 
that, interpreted strictly atid literally, it is just as impractic- 
able as the last. It is impossible for the most gifted person to 
become a first-rate Musician without much less completely 
realizing any capacity he has of becoming a first-rate Painter. 
It is impossible to become really learned in one subject without 
remaining ignorant of many others : impossible to develope one’s 
athletic capacities to the full without starving and stunting the 
intellect, impossible (as a simple matter of Physiology) to carry 
to its highest point the cultivation of one’s intellectual faculties 
without some sacrifice of physical efficiency. There is a similar 
collision between the demands of intellectual cultivation and 
those of practical work. Up to a certain point it is extremely 
desirable no doubt that every man should seek to improve his 
mind, and also to engage in some sort of practical, social activity. 
There is no practical work, except that which is purely mechan- 
ical, which will not be the better done for a little study of some 
kind or other r and, even where a man's ordinary work in life 
IS most purely practical, he has, or ought to have, a life of 
practical citizenship outside his daily task which will be enriched 
and enlarged by some kind of intellectual cultivation. It is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the extent for instance to which 
the efficiency of the clerical or of the scholastic profession 
would be increased if every cleigyman and every schoolmaster, 
however much absorbed in the work of his profession, were to 
devote a few hours a week to serious study. And equally 
valuable to the intellectual man is a certain measure of practical 
experience — equally valuable, at least in many cases, even in the 
interests of his purely intellectual work. Familiar illustrations 
are to b© found in the value to Hume of his diplomatic appoint- 
ment, the value to Macaulay and Grote (as is acknowledged by 
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the cntics of a nation wind 1 aa little c’^ipcnonci m free political 
life) of then parliamentary careers, the value to Giblxiii even 
ot a few months' home service in the Hampshire inilitia, And, 
even in spheres of intellectual labour less connected with practice 
than the writing of History, a literary life may gain some- 
thing from more active occupations. ,jUp to a certain point it is 
no doubt desirable that a man should endeavour to dcvolope 
different sides of his nature ; but that point is soon reached 
Beyond that point there must conieitho inevitable sacrifice — ot 
body to mind or of mind to body, of learning or speculative 
insight to practical efficiency or of practical efficiency to learning 
or insight. 

It is the same within the intellectual sphere itself. There too 
the law of sacrifice prevails. Up to a certain point no doubt 
the man who is a mere specialist will be a bad specialist, hut 
that point is soon reached. Charles Haiwin found that the 
cultivation of reasoning power and observation had extinguished 
his once keen imagination and aesthetic sensibility. And yet 
who would wish — whether in the interests of the world or hi the 
interests of what was best worthy of development in Charles 
Darwin's own nature — that his work should have boon, spoiled 
in order that one of the three hours which was the maximum 
working day his health allowed should have been absorbed 
by politics or philanthropy ^ AVho wmuld decide that the origin 
of species should have been undiscovered, in order that the 
man who might have discovered it should retain the power 
ot enjoying Wordsv\''orth? This notion of an equal, all-round, 
■ harmonious ’ development is thus a sheer impossiVjility, excluded 
by the very constitution of human nature, and incompatible with 
the welfare of human society. And, in so far as some approxima- 
tion to such an ideal of life is possible, it involves a veiy 
apotheosis of mediocrity, ineffectiveness, dilettantism. 

And there is a more formidable objection to come. If the 
ideal of self-realization is to be logically carried out, it must 
involve the cultivation of a man's capacity for what vulgai 
prejudice calls immorality as well as of his capacity for Morality 
It is quite arbitrary to exclude certain kinds of activity as ' bad,’ 
because what we arc in search of was some definition of the good. 
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in conduct, and we were told that it was the development of all 
his capacities. Mr. Bradley would really appear not to shrink 
from the full acceptance of this corollaxy : 

douhle effort of the mind to enlarge hy all means its 
domain, to ^iden in every way both the world of knowledge and 
the realm of practice, show,s us merely two sides of that single 
impulse to self-realization, which most of us arc agreed to -find 
so mystical. But, mystical or intelligible, we must bow to its 
sway, for escape is impo,s8ible 

' To widen in every direction the sphere of knowledge.’ That 
may, in the abstract, be accepted. It would perhaps be hyper- 
critical to suggest that there are sonic things not worth knowing, 
that it would be an unprofitable employment to count the grains of 
sand upon the sea-shore, and that even the pursuit of knowledge 
must be governed and controlled by a certain selection based 
upon an ideal comparison of values, which is the work of the 
practical Beason, And again it might be well to remember that 
there are things of which (with Mill) we may say that ‘it is 
necessary to be aware of them ; hut to live in their contempla- 
tion makes it scarcely possible to keep up in oneself a high 
tone of mind. The imagination and feelings become tuned 
to a lower pitch; degrading instead of elevating associations 
become connected with the daily objects and incidents of life, 
and give their colour to the thoughts, just as associations of 
sensuality do in those who indulge freely in that sort of con- 
templations ® ’ — a reminder which, in view of Mr. Bradley’s plea 
for the apparently unlimited ‘freedom of Art,’ might seem to 
be not wholly irrelevant. But to ‘ widen in every direction the 
sphere of practice ’ ! In the name of common sense, would not 
an occasional incursion into the higher branches of crime vary 
the sameness of Virtue and the dull monotony of Goodness '? 
Is not a life compounded of good and evil ‘wider’ than an 
experience which includes only goodi Could the attempt to 
widen ‘ in every direction ’ the sphere of practice end otherwise 
than in a prison or a lunatic asylum — if not in both? A 
German thinker has urged that the failure of most Moral 

^ The Trinol;p 1 es of LogiCj ^ 452, 

" Time Essays on Beligion, p. 248. 

F 
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Philosophers may be set down to tlie fact that as a class, 
they hai'o been ratlier exceptionally respectable men : the Moial 
Philosopher should have experience both of Virtue and of vice ^ 
If 'wideness ’ is to be sole criterion of practice, one does not see 
why this catholicity of experience should be confined to pio- 
fessional Moral Philosophers®. 

(■j) One possible interpretation of our formula remains. Selt- 
lealixation may mean the realization of a man's highest eapacitios 
by the Bacrifi.ee of the lower. No doubt, in a sense every school 
of Moral Philosophy which allows of the distinction hetween 
a ' higher ’ and a ‘ lower ’ at all would admit that Morality does 
mean the sacrifice of the lower to the higher — though it might 
be objected that this ideal, taken literally, is too ascetic : the 
lower capacities of human nature haA'-o a certain value: they 
ought to be realized to a certain extent — to be suliordinated, not 
‘ sacrificed,' except in so far as their realization is inconsistent 
with that of the higher. But then there is nothing of all this in 
the word ‘ self-realization.’ And even with the gloss that ‘ self- 
lealization’ means realization of the 'true’ or ‘higher’ self, it 
tells us just nothing at all about the question wliat this tine 

^ See Simmel’s article on 'Moral Peficicnoies as determining Intellectual 
Functions ’ in the International Journal of Efhicn, Yol III, July, 1893, p. 490 
Of course I do not profess here to do full justice to the distinguished writei's 
aigument. 

- ‘The sinner realises capabilities — ^in this bioad sense — as much as 
the saint I lay stress on this, because it in iinpoitant to recognise that one 
of the subtlest and deepest of the impulses that prompt intellectual natuies 
to vice is the desire for full and vaa'ietl realisation of capabilitieB, for rich- 
ness of experience, for fulness of life’ {Sidgwick, Ethics of Gteen, Spencer 
and Ma>fineaiif p, 64), 

In a recent article on ‘Truth and Practice’ (Mind, N. S. no 51, 1904, 
p 322} Mr. Bradley mites, ‘I have of coui'se not forgotten that there aie 
“developments ” of human nature which are undesirable and vicious Why 
these are undesii-able is a question which I cannot discuss here. The answer 
in general is that such things not only are contrai-y to the interest of oui 
whole nature, but also are hostile to the realisation of that very side of it 
to which they belong.’ If Mr. Bradley had always remembered this and 
some other things 'which he says in. this article, the above criticism would 
have been unnecessary. A thinker who is so leady to find contradictions 01 
absurdities in other people should surely he a little more precise in his ovn 
use of language 
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self-realkatioii is. In fact tho formnla which is presenteil to u.s 
as the key to the ethical problem of the end of life, turns out 
on examination to mean merely ‘ The end of life is the end of 
hfe.’ No doubt it has been said that every attempt to define 
Morality must have the appearance of moving in a circle. In 
a sense that may be the case. The moral cannot be defined 
in terms of the non-moral. But then that is just what 
our formula attempts to do, and that is just the source of its 
itttility . Moreover, when th« word ' self-vealiKation ’ is presented 
to us, not merely as an account of the end, but also as the 
immediate criterion for the individual’s conduct, it is open to 
the objection that it saya exactly nothing about the fundamental 
question of Ethics — the question of the relation of my end to 
that of other's. 

(6) This last difficulty would be removed if, with Mr. Bradley 
in one of his phases (a phase difficult to reconcile with the 
definition given above), we contend that the self which is 
lealixed in Morality, actually includes in itself all tlie selves in 
whom I feel an interest : 

' If my self which I aim at is the realisation in me of a moral 
world which ia a system of selves, an organism in which I am a 
member, and in whose life I live — then I cannot aim at my own 
well-being without aiming at that of others. The others are 
not mere means to me, but are involved in my essence h’ 

Now to the adoption of self-realization in this sense as an 
answer to the ethical problem I should object (a) that the in- 
terpretation IS not the one which is naturally suggested by that 
term. If the end of life is (in part or in whole) to attain the 
ends of others besides myself, that is a most important truth 
which should surely be emphasized in any answer, how'ov^er 
summary, to the question, ' ^?hat is the end of life ’ ; and not 
left to be understood in a formula which takes no explicit account 
of it. (?;) We are a.s far off as ever from knowing what the 
‘ realization ’ of the othei’ selves, w'hieh is included In the realiza- 
tion of mine, really is. (c) The proposition that I cannot attain 
my end without promoting the end of others is at all events 

^ Ethical Studies, p. 105. 

F 3 
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an intelligible proposition. Not so, I rcspectl'ully submit, the 
proposition that ' others are involved in my essence h’ Such 
an assertion seems to me to ignore the veiy essence of self- 
hood, which excludes an absorption or inclusion in other selves, 
however closely related to us. Of course, Mr. Bradley will reply 
that we cannot distinguish a thing from its relations. And yet 
Ml. Bradley has himself taught us — no one more effectively — 
that there cannot be relations without something to relate. No 
doubt a thing, which does not exist for itself, but only in and tor 
a mind, cannot even in thought be abstracted from its relations 
the thing is made what it is by its intelligible relations, if we 
include in its relations the content which it has for a mind 
other than itself. But tliis is not so with a .self. Unquestion- 
ably there can he no subject without an object , the very natuic 
of a subject is constituted by Its knowledge of such and such 
objects. The objects that it knows are part of the self ; in the 
view of a thorough-going Idealism, indeed, the subject and its 
experiences make up one spiritual being. But, all the same, oi 
such a spiritual being it is not true that it is made what it 
is by its relation to other spiritual beings in the same way as 
a mere thing, which exists for others and not for itself, is made 
what it is by its relations. The thing has no esse except to be 
felt, thought, experienced , the way it enters into the experience 
of minds is the only sort of being it possesses. On the other 
hand, the ' esse ’ of the soul is to think, to feel, to experience 
This thinking, feeling, experiencing does undoubtedly include 
relations to other selves , but such relations are not the whole of 
its being. The experiences of a soul may be lihe those of another 
soul they may be caused by and dependent upon the experiences 
of another .soul. But the expeiieiiees of one soul cannot be or 
become identical with the expeiience of another soul : the content 
of two consciousnesses may be the same — the universal abstracted 
from the particular, but not the reality ^ : neither, therefore, can 
the good of one soul or self be the good of another, or be included 
in or be part of the good of another. Hence, if w’e are to avoid 

* A position further developed in the Chapter on ‘ Good ' in Appearance 
and Reality. 

■ I have further discussed this matter below in Bit. Ill, chap. i. 
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a mysticism which, frankly takes leave of intelligibility, we 
cannot include any realization of the capacities of others in our 
conception of self-realization, however essential to such realiza- 
tion J^he good of others may be. If all that is meant is that 
other selv^ may be ends to me, not mere means, that is pre- 
cisely the point which is usually disguised, if it is not denied, by 
those who employ the formula ‘self-realization.' The tendency 
of the phrase is to represent all moral conduct as motived by 
a desire for my own good,* into which consideration of others 
can only enter as means to the realization of my end. Even if 
there he a more ultimate metaphysical sense in which my self 
and others are really the same self, that is not in the sense with 
which we have to do with selves in Ethics ; in Ethics at least we 
are concerned with the relations between a plurality of selves 
Further defence of this last objection w'ould cany us more 
deeply into the metaphysical region than it would he in place 
to go at present. But I trust that what has been said will be 
enough to suggest that there is nothing to be gained by the use 
of this ambiguous, mysterious term. It tells us nothing im- 
portant, nothing that could not be better expressed in some other 
way. It is an attempt to evade the real problems of Morality 
instead of answering them. That is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that it is equally popular with writers whose real ethical 
ideals are as wide apart as the poles — wdth the school of the late 
Piofessor Green and with the school of Mr. Bradley, with those 
whose ideal is austere to the point of Asceticism and with those 
by whom a large part of what the plain man calls Morality is 
legarded as an exploded superstition. For some people it has the 
attraction of a vague, imposing technicality, acting like ‘ that 
comfortable word Mesopotamia ’ upon the mind of the pious old 
woman. With others it is a mere cover for a more or less 
refined Hedonism What they really mean is ‘ the end of life 

^ self-seeking " to disinterested benevolence there is no road, and 

the apparent subsumption of both under a common name by the theoiy of 
self-realisation, turns out at closer inspection to be little more than a piece 
of verbal legerdemain’ (Taylor, The Prohletn of Conrlvct, p. 193). 

" I do not say that this is so with any English Philosopher of repute, but 
the possibility of thus understanding the phrase accouuts for the enthusiasm 
of 4ome of its youiigei votaiies. 
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IS to have a good tunc, l.ut they do not quite like to say so 
because there is a vulgar prejudice against that view, and 
besides, in academic circles there is a general consensus that 
Hedonism is unphilosophical. To minds of a higher order no 
doubt the term appeals simply hecause it is a protest^against the 
practical exaggerations and the logieal difficulties of the attempt 
to exalt ‘ self-sacrifice’ into an all-sufficing expression of the moial 
ideal. The best wa^’", therefore, of bringing out tlie truth 
expressed — as it seems to me, badly and cuinbrously expressed — 
by the use of the term ‘ self-realization ’ will be to examine the 
claims of the counter -ideal of solf-sacriticc to sum up in itself 
the essence of all Morality. 


11 

Why cannot the ideal of self -eacri flee be accepted as the last 
word in Ethics 1 

(i) For the same reason that we saw to be fatal to the 
antagonistic formula of ‘ self-realization.' Just as there can be 
no self-realization or (to use a term less open to objection) ‘ self- 
development' without self-sacrifice, so there can be no sclf- 
saeriflee without self-realization. In denying or sacrificing one 
part or element or capacity of tlic self, a man is necossaiily 
asserting or developing another, Complete oi aL>solute selt- 
saerifiee is possible only in the form of suicide, if even so; for 
after all suicide is always a kind of self-assertion, and often a 
kind of selfishness What of course is meant by those who use 
the term is that the highe.st self is to bo asserted or developed, 
and that the individual attains his true end by tlic sacrifice of 
his lower inclinations or desires for the sake of other people 
To gain the lower life is to lose the higher : to lose the lowei is 
to gain the true life. That is the very essence of the highest 
moral teaching that the world has known. But then the formula 
‘ self-sacrifice ’ only expresses one half of that doctrine ; and 
the one-sided formula often leads to much one-sidednes.s and 
in ethical thought and even in practical Morality 
(a) It needs little reflection to show that self-sacrifice for its 
own sake iiS always irrational and immoral It is the object foi 
idiich the sacrifice is made that gives it its moral value. It is 
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always some good of another or some higher good of the indi- 
vidual that is the object of legitimate self-sacrifiee. On reflection 
this would probably be admitted by the austerest of ascetics. 
The flesh is to be subdued to the spirit — that is the theory 
of Asceticism. And to a large extent the fallacy of Asceticism 
in its ordinary sense eonsigts in a sheer psychological wLstake 
about the tendency of bodily austeritie.s or privations to promote 
a higher and more spiritual life. That long-continued hunger 
will eventually lead men to«ee visions and dream dreams which, 
in minds educated in a certain way, 'wdll assume a religious form, 
IS no doubt a psychological fact, which is of great importance 
historically as supplying at least a partial explanation of the 
practice of fasting as a religious rite. But (waiving the ques- 
tion of the religious value of such psychical states or of the 
less vivid ecstasies which may sometimes be produced by fasting 
of a less extreme character) it is the testimony of countless 
ascetics in all ages"^ that the more they scourged and tormented 
themselves, stood up to their chins in swamps or rolled themselves 
among thorns, the more gross became their sensual imaginings, 
the more clamorous and insistent their passions. In less extreme 
cases it i.s probable that there has been an enormous exaggera- 
tion of the spiritual value, for the great majority at Iea.st, of 
solitude, hardship, and privation. Tlie tendency of such self- 
conscious effort to crush the appetites i.s .simply to concentrate 
attention upon them. In general, a man’s mind is not raised 
above the level of the lower desire-s and animal inclinations by 
austerity, but by healthy preoccupation with social or intel- 
lectual activity. Of course there may be room for Asceticism 
by way of discipline. We may deny ourselves in things that do 
not matter in order to sti-engthen the will in resistance to 
inclination vrliBre it does matter. But it may be doubted 
whether the self-consciousnes-s attendant upon such self-inflicted 
disciplinary privations — at lea,s6 in communities where they are 
not recognized by social custom — is not & grave objection to them. 
The real needs of our fellow men afford the eompletest scope 

' Even to tlie attenuated fasts of modem times these remarks are not 
whoUy inapplicable. There is a sermon of Cardinal Neivman on ‘Easting a 
Source of Ih-ial.’ Ought temptationt. to be artifically multiplied '? 
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for mtjonal curtailment of the lower kmda of self indulgence, 
whethei’ this takes the form of periodical ahstineuce, of habitual 
moderation, or of self-denial in other things besides eating and 
drinking. 

But, whatever may be thought about the kind and deg'ree of 
self-denial which really promote the higher life, there will be 
little quarrel with the general principle — that self-sacrifice is not 
the end, but a means to the good of others or to the higher good 
of the man himaelf : and perhap.s it will even be admitted that self- 
denial for our own spiritual good is more likely to attain its end, 
the more directly the indulgence which is surrendered stands in 
the way of something higher — for instance, by wasting time 
or money which might he eniployed upon self-improvement oi 
social service. This will generally be conceded : and yet there 
can be no doubt that in practice the preaching of Asceticism has 
a tendency to degenerate into the idea that self-inflicted pain 
has in it something intrinsically virtuous or meritorious and is 
therefore well-pleasing to God, even when God is conceived of 
as a righteous and loving Fatlier, And at one point such a 
notion may find formal defenders among Christian Tiieologians, 
There has been in various ages, if there does not now survive, 
a widespread belief in the expiatory value of .suffering. Sucli 
a notion seems to be implied in the retributive theory of 
punishment which ha.s already been examined and rejected. If 
punishment really docs wipe out guilt or assert the Moral Law 
or what not, theie seems no reason why it .should be confined 
to the case of legal oflbnces or why it should not be self-inflicted , 
and it might even be contended plausibly enough that its ex- 
piatory value need not be diminished when the penalty is paid 
by some one other than the sufferer \ As I have already discussed 

' It is a, deeply significant fact that, according to some authorities, the 
ougmal idea of i-itual sacrifice was not expiation, hut communion with the 
Betty through paiticipation in the common meal— originally the blood of 
the Totem-animal. The idea of expiation only eame in because the natural 
way of renewing the tie between the tribe and the god when it had been 
weakened through, an offence seemed to be a .special repetition of the act by 
which the blood-hond had been created and kept alive. Thus the idea of 
expiation as the dominant idea in sacrifice represents a degiadation of the 
original conception. (See Robertson Smith’s Chapter on ‘ Sacrifice ’ in his 
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what is virtually the same question in connexion with the theory 
of punishment, I need only add that I can see no meaning in 
expiation except the tendency of suffering (under certain con- 
ditions) to make the sufferer morally better. Even witliin the 
limits of severely orthodox Theology much support might be 
found for the proposition that the remission of sins necessarily 
follows upon repentance, and that repentance ultimately means 
change of will or character. 

(3) Not only does a ohe-sided doctrine of self-sacrifice 
exaggerate the value of thwarting lower desires as a means to 
the gratification of the higher, but it errs by denying all value 
to those lower goods the surrender of which it advocates. In 
the fii'st place it fails to appreciate the fact that desires other 
than the pure impulse to do one’s duty for its own sake have 
a value of their own, and may become, when duly regulated, 
the basis of the highest virtues : and that is the case not merely 
with such purely intellectual impulses as the love of know'- 
ledge, but with many Avhich, in themselves and apart from theii 
subordination to a higher purpose, are purely animal, and may 
degenerate into the inspiring motives of crime and vice. The 
law material, so to speak, of Virtue and "^hee are the same 
— i. e. desires which in themselve,s, abstracted from their relation 
to the higher self, are not either moral or immoral but simply 
non-moral h Anger in some forms is the most anti -social of all 
passions ; while indignation against vice is an essential element 
in the ideal character. To hate tlie right things, to hate that 
in persons which is worthy of hatred, is as essential an object 
of all moral education as to love the right things, and to love 
those possibilities of higher things which exist in the vilest. An 
animal impulse is to many men the basis of the most powerful 
temptation and of the highest affection that they ever know. 

Religion of the Semites, p. 213 53,, and Jevons, History of Religion, p. 144 sg.J 
Whatever may be thought of the chronological order of the ideas, 
the corruption and degradation of Beligion at every stage of its develop* 
Spent is closely connected with the pionimence of the idea of expiation as 
compared with that of communion or fellowship between the Deity and his 
worshippers 

Ek Tar avrSiv Kai Bia tmw aiirSiv Ka't ylverai Tratro aperij Ka't cjidflperai, Aris- 
totle, EtJt, Hie. II, i. (p, 1103?)). 
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The grogunous mBtinct that prompts us to seek tlie society and 
approval of our felloft-meu is the inoeft fruitful soaice of moral 
failure when it attaches itself to narrow social circles and low 
social ideals: duly developed in a certain direction and cultivated 
in a certain way it blossoms into the ‘ enthusiasm of iiunianity.’ 
The denial of this truth forms the great fallacy into which the 
ascetics of all ages have fallen. The principle ivas inadequately 
grasped by Plato, wlio, while recognizing the moral usefulness 
of the combative instinct (to fhjfioetBes) as the ally of Beasoii 
against the lower passions, did not see that thesG too woie 
capable of being, and ouglit to be in various degrees, cducatod 
and guided by Eeason, instead of being merely crushed and 
suppressed, It wus ignored hy Kant when ho thought that 
every wise man would fain be wholly free from desire. It was 
ignored by the Stoics when they i-eeoiinnended the suppression 
of emotion. It is the great glory of Aristotle, and of lii.s dis- 
ciples the mediaeval Schoolmen, to liavc grasped firmly the idea 
that Reason should control, discipline, regulate the desires instead 
of extinguishing them, and that rightly regulated desire is as 
essential an element of the ideal character as the paramount 
supremacy of Reason or Conscience 

( 4 ) In certain directions and to a ceidaiii extent, then, all 
natural impulses are susceptible of being taken up into, and 
actually transformed into, those more social tendencies of tUo self 
the predominance of which is ordinarily spoken of as sclf-sacii- 
fice. But, even where tlvis is not the case, moral Reason does not 
seem to sanction the idea that these lower desires, or the goods 
which are the objects of them, possess no intrinsic value at all. 
The ideal human life does demand a certain amount of these 

' This constitutes the real mejuaing and impoitance of tlie doctiine that 
\irtue IS a mean Trepl miBr] Kal Trjtd^fis, a mean between the excess and defect 
of each kind of feeling or acting, however inadequate such a doctrine may 
be as a morel ciiterion. Aristotle’s mistake was to give an exaggerated 
piominence to one of the most important ways in which Reason legulates 
the jrddij and trpri^eiy, that of quantity ; this made it necessary to find twy 
vices between which to place each viitue. This can genera,lly be done, but 
not always. The inadequacy and uasatistaotoriness of Aristotle’s list of 
Mitues arises largely from the necessity of excluding all virtues which cannot 
conveniently be squeezed into the form of a mean belween two vices. 
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lower goods. Tlie ideal human life ia not a life of pain and want 
and discomfort. The ascetic seldom suggests that wo should 
promote such a life for others. To be virtuous on the rack is 
better than to be vicious off it . but there is one thing that is 
better thaij being virtuous on the rack, and that is to be virtuous 
off it. 'It is better’ (acesrding to the admission of J. S. Mill) 

' to be Socrates dissatisfied than to be a fool satisfied:’ but there 
IS one thing that is better than either — to be Socrates satisfied. 
What is the relation of th^ Ixigher and the lower goods, what 
amount or degree of the lower is consistent with or most con- 
ducive to the due predominance of the higher in human liven, 
IS a question about which men may reasonably differ, but it 
must not be assumed that it is always the irreducible mfnii'niwm. 
And the true answer will of comse be different for different 
men. The great practical mistake of the more moderate ascetic 
teaching has been to lay upon average men burdens too great /or- 
theni; to require a repression of natural instincts and desires which 
them (whatever be the ease with exceptional natures) does not 
piomote the healthy development of character and the efficient 
conduct of life. The necessity of exercise, amusement, society, 
even in the interests of moral Well-being, is recognized by the 
best religious Ethics of the present day as it has hardly been 
leeognized by the religious teaching of the past. This of course, 
it may be said, implies merely the treatment of those lower 
goods as means to a higher end ; hut it would be perhaps hard 
to defend the place which the best men of our Jay would assign 
to them in the life which they want to promote for the ma&s of 
men without admitting that there are elements in the ideal life 
— elements possessing an independent, though subordinate, worth 
of their own— other than the cultivation of the good will, other 
than socially useful activity or high intellectual cultivation. And 
even for the best men it is hardly felt that it is wrong to eat or 
drink more than is absolutely essential to health, to spend time 
m conversation or light reading that might without mental 
]preakdown be devoted to work. Or, if for exceptional persons 
it is felt that this indulgence of lower goods ought to be cut 
down to the minimum point that Ls eompatiblo with the maximum 
of social efficiency, we should probably on reffection justify this 
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coitrsOj oil trlio ^ ixm ii'.l tliftfc fiucli nion will 

gieatest good for tliem in exertions which go beyond the powcis 
of most ; and partly on the principle that, if for some persons 
it is a duty to sacrifice much that is not normally inconsistent 
with the predominance of the highest interests, the ^sacrifice is 
demanded by the value of the other- lives which are helped by 
their exertions, -without any disparagement or contempt for the 
ordinary sources of bealtliy human enjoyment. The ascetic hte 
which is devoted to the procuring oF'an enjoyable life for othcis, 
for the sake of that life, is no longer ascetic in principle. 

(5) And that brings us to a last necessary qualification of the 
one-sided ideal of self-sacrifice. Normally and in the abstract. 
Reason does not demand that a man should give up any good of 
his own except for the greater good of some one else. And, in 
estimating the greatness of the good, we must of course not 
include the good implied by the sacrifice itself. Tlie test would 
become nugatory if we held that the man who sacrifices himself 
always gets the greater good, just because his act is one of self- 
sacrifice. Speaking broadly and generally, Reason does not (as 
it appears to me) hold that it is good to promote (say) tlic 
comfort and convenience of another person by the sacrifice of 
a much greater comfort and convenience of one’s own, Of 
course the .stronger altruistic impulses will tend to overleap this 
restriction, to 

icjcct the lore 

Of uieely calculated less 01 moie. 

And there may be times and circumstances in which the calmest 
reflection may discern such a beauty and propriety in the sacii- 
fice that it will pronounce ' good on the whole ’ to result from 
it, as when a mother, not grudgingly or of necessity but willingly 
and spontaneously, gives up much more for her child than he 
will gain by the sacrifice : hut noraially and apart from any 
special circumstances or relations of the persons, I do not think 
it can be said that we do on cahn reflection approve the sacrifice 
of more for less. If Sir Walter Raleigh’s act in spreading his 
cloak in the mud to make a dry place for Queen Elizabeth to 
walk on be approved in spite of the fact that the gain to the 
Queen was probably smaller than the damage to Sir Walter’s 
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doak, it must be on account of the special relation in wliich 
a Queen stands to her subject. 

(6) The requirement of unlimited Altruism ■vyouIJ involve 
self-contradiction. If I judge that another’s pleasure is a good 
thing for nie to promote I carmot logically deny that my own 
pleasure is a good too — a, good intrinsically worthy of being 
pioinoted. It cannot be right for me to spend my labour in 
producing that which it is wrong for another to receive — in 
growing fruit, for instance, which it would be wicked for another 
to eat. At some point or other enjoyment must begin: the 
end of life cannot be a continual passing on of something to 
another. It may be urged that tlie ideal is that I should be 
producing something for another, and find my good in doing so : 
while he is working in turn for my good, and finds his good in 
dom&‘ so. That is no doubt the true ideal— a life in which 
work for lower needs is elevated by becoming social or reciprocal, 
enjoyment of lower goods consecrated by being shared. But 
common seii.se will clearly set some limit to this exchange oi 
services: some things each of us does better for himself than 
another can do them for him. The greater part of most ordinarily 
good men's lives resists this sharp distinction into an egoistic and 
an altruistic part : it is egoistic and altruistic at the same time. 
But this very interchange of services, which is at the basis of 
all social life, would be impossible if men would not consent to 
be served as well as to serve. We may share enjoyment with 
another, but not the enjoyment of the very same thing: two 
people cannot possibly eat the same apple. If the apple is ever 
to be eaten instead of being passed on, that implies a limit to 
Altruism \ If it were never right for me to eat it, it would not 
be right for me to encourage the egoism of my neighbour by 
inviting him to do so. 

So long as we confine ourselves to the higher goods, the 
limitation of altniistie self-saerifiee in the interests of persona! 

^ I am here thinking of tlie normal or average man. Wliat is said about 
hmitations to self-sacrifice (and to Asceticism in so far as self-sacrifice involves 
Asceticism) mustbe gualifiedbywhatis said below in the ebapteron' Vocation,’ 
In particular oases much sacrifice maybe right which wouldbecome ii rational 
if imposed upon all. 
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cnlture will rnrwli y l)o k m tte< It vin] be concctlxl that 
the whole energy o£ a community ought not to be absorbed 
in the production of material goods ; nor can it well be conceived 
of as being entirely absorbed in the work of mutual edification, 
in the direct improvement of each other's characters, Wliat is 
to be done then with the rest of it ? Various forms of intellectual 
or aeathetie self-development and enjoyment seem to remain as 
the only possible object of rational pursuit. No doubt most 
intellectual activities aro capable of ASsuniing a social direction 
I can write books or compose poetry or research or plajr the 
piano for the benefit of others, and not merely for my own 
enjoyment. But then it cannot be nght for me to play or com- 
pose music which it would lie sinful waste of time for another 
to listen to. It is clear, therefore, that some portion of an 
individual’s time and energy may rightlj;' be given to the enjoy- 
ment of higher goods for their omi .sake without any further 
social object. 

With regard to lower goods, more scruple may be felt at the 
employment of this argument. It may be said that there is 
really no inconsistency In holding that it is always better to 
surrender to another any lower object of enjoyment wliich is 
not positively demanded by my own efficiency, and therefoie, 
ultimately, the good of others ; for it is not because it is good 
for another to enjoy himself tliat I think it right to make the 
sacrifice, but because it is a charitable act and beneficial to my 
character to give him that pleasure. But, once again, if pleasui e 
IS not to be thought of as a good, how can it be morally good to 
spend time and labour in producing it 1 And, if it is good for 
another, it must be good — up to whatever point, within whatever 
limits — for me also. The ideal of unlimited self-sacrifice myolves 
obvious and inevitable self-contradiction, 

III 

Comsideratious like these may easily he pushed to the point ol 
representing' that the idea of self-sacrifice forms no essential 
part of the true moral ideal That ideal, it may be urged, is 
always the subordination of the lower to the higher — the 
development of the different parts of the man’s nature — not, 
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indeed, in all directions equally, but in the true order of tlieir 
relative worth or importance. And in this subordination there 
need be nothing which can be properly called aaerifice at all 
— no sense of pain or contraction, no struggle or resistance to 
incliifetion. For the good man will recognize in social service 
the opporttfhity of developing his truest self. It will cost him 
no pain to be temperate, to control his appetites, to be (within 
reasonable limits) unselfish and hard-woriing • for he sees that 
these things are for his owij good. All his desires are so com- 
pletely dominated and directed by Eeason that he has no desire 
for indulgences which would interfere with perfect intellectual 
clearne.ss and perfect control of appetite : he loves work, occupa- 
tion in the service of the community, or .some intellectual pursuit 
for its own sake. This perfect 'harmony ’ between the various 
elements of a man's nature, it maybe ui'ged, is the true ideal. 
Self-sacrifice must lie at most an incident of imperfect ‘ adjust- 
ment ’ between the indimclual and his environment. The require- 
ment of it must belong to the imperfect Morality of youth ; to 
the youth of the race, or at most to the defective organization 
of human society. This line of thought is in various forms so 
prevalent that, at the risk of some repetition, it may be worth 
while to consider what amount of truth we can recognize in it. 
Briefly I should reply that the kind of harmony which such 
speculations bid u.s seek is rendered for ever impossible (i ) by 
the nature of man, (3) by the nature of things, (3) by the nature 
of human society. 

(i) The extinction of self-sacrifice, felt as such, is inconsistent 
with the attainment of the highest character owing to the 
constitution of human nature. 

That Virtue cannot be attained without a struggle was 
admitted even by Aristotle. But then to Aristotle the man was 
not good until the virtuous 'habit’ was fully formed. He 
assumed that the imperfectly virtuous acts by w'hieh the habit 
of virtuous action was formed would be done from some non- 
moral motive. How the repetition of a series of acts influenced 
wholly non-moral motives would result in a habit of acting 
from moral motives, of doing the \’irtuous act for its own sake, 
ia never satisfactorily explained ; that is the great liiatus of 
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Anstotlc s cthieal Ry^te n So £ar is it from being true that 
there is no moral value in the stmggle against temptation 
so long as the pleasantness of the pleasure renounced is felt, 
that moral value seems to the modern mind to be at its maximum 
in such struggles ^ The amount of struggle which goes to the 
formation of a virtuous character is jjo doubt very various. To 
some men goodness seems more or less to come naturally ; to 
others only after long and strenuous conflict. That natural 
tendency to evil which Theologiansj have called ‘ original sin ’ 
seems to be very unequally distributed ; and very unequal 
in different men is the strength of those purely animal impulses 
which, though in themselves not evil, do not at once .submit 
to rational control. The needful struggle is doubtless pio- 
portionately unequal. But it is difficult to .see how without 
some struggle a virtuous character can be formed at all. Cei- 
tainly, in the absence of temptation the character cannot be 
tested ; and until the character has been tested, there would 
seem to be rather the potentiality of Virtue or character than 
the actuality of it. The struggle need not be always kept up, 
but it must have lieon gone through. Perhaps we may have 
in this consideration some glimpse of a clue to the real meaning 
of evil in a rationally govenied Universe. But at all events, 
confining ourselves to human life as wc know it, we may 
say that it is in and through the struggle that the good will 
most emphaticalty asserts itself. In this sense at all events 
Morality can never lose the aspect of self-sacrifice. 

But is this all ? When is this education of the character 
to stop ? Even Aristotle admitted that for the mas.s of men 
the necessity of moral discipline, in the shape of Law, was 
not confined to youth . and that implies that for them at least 
the de.sirable harmony could not be practically attained in 
absolute perfection. It wa.s probably the extreme moderation 
of the demands which, under ordinary circumstances, Aristotle’s 

^ It is ounoua to find a -writer so little pi one to any foini of Rigorism as 
Simmel exaggerating- this aspect of Morality so far as to maintain that 
there is no merit except where the virtuous impulse has had to struggle 
against another, and that the merit is proportionate to the effort {FjmUntmq, 
I p. 26483;.). 
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ethical code imposed upon the inclinations of a cultivated Greek 
gentleman that prevented his recognizing that that desirable 
condition in which nothing that was wrong would ever present 
itself as pleasant was practically not attainable in this life even 
by the best of men. This consideration will at least suggest 
the practical danger of making ‘ harmony ’ the primary aim 
of moral effort : the feeling of ‘ harmony ’ in the self-satisfied 
man of culture, like the ‘peace’ of conventional religionism, 
IS quite as likely in practice to be the outcome of a low ideal 
as of a perfected ‘ habit ’ of Virtue. Still, it may be urged, 
however far off and difficult of attainment it may be, ‘ harmony ’ 
IS the ideal : the feeling of struggle is always a note of imper- 
fection. But is this always and necessarily so ? 

Aristotle’s account of the formation of the virtuous ' habit ’ 
with the consequent disappeai’ance of struggle is no doubt 
a fairly accurate description of the inner life of the good 
man underr favcnvrahle ciTciiirndances, so long as we confine 
ourselves to the very limited range of moi-al experience which 
was probably present to Ari.stotle's mind. We should not think 
highly of a man who continued to feel very painfully throughout 
life the struggle to prevent the more violent explosions of 
temper or to a^■oid gi'ossly over-eating and over-drinking 
himself, No doubt the effort to overcome the more vulgar 
oi animal temptations does normally become indefinitely easier 
after a ceriain peiiod of resistance. But doe.s it always do so '3 
And is not the extent to which it does .so quite as much de- 
pendent upon physiological constitution as upon character 1 
Can we say that a man’s chai-acter is defective because a healthy 
appetite would al'ways prompt him to eat somewhat more than 
a sedentary life or a -weak digestion or a slender purse or the 
claims of others may make it his duty to take? Is a man 
intemperate because he could always enjoy one more glass of 
wine or a better wine than it is right habitually to indulge 
in 3 No doubt in normal cases, where the mind is duly occupied 
with higher interests, and where outward circumstances are 
favourable, the struggle does become something W'hich it sounds 
A little ridiculous to call pain or sacrifice. But, however .small, 
the struggle is sufficient to prevent our talking of perfect 
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harmony It must he leuiemberctl 1 owever tliat the c are 
other passions against which in some men the struggle is longer 
and -fiercer; and then again we cannot limit our attention 
to these grosser temptations. There are temptations winch 
are closely connected with the development of thejiigher pait 
of a man's nature. Every moral conquest brings subtler tempta- 
tions with it — spiritual pride, love of power, love of every- 
thing good (other than the supreme good) above its true 
’value, at the wrong time, in the wrong place It would 
not he a note of perfection but of imperfection not to feel 
temptations such as these. However attenuated in the higher 
characters the struggle may become (though I am not sure that 
it is in the highest characters that the struggle is mildest), still 
the mere feeling that something which i.s not right would 
be in itself very nice is enough to preclude the possibility of 
absolutely unruffled ‘ harmony,’ and to compel us to regard self- 
sacrifice as a necessary element in all Morality as it exists under 
present human conditioirs. And that brings me to my second point, 

( 3 ) The extinction of self-sacrifice is inconsistent with the 
nature of things — with the actual conditions of life on this planet 

Even Aristotle admitted that it was only under perfectly 
favourable circumstances tliat the exercise of Virtue brought 
with it complete and perfect erfiai/roriia. ' External supplies 
to a greater or a lesser extent ’ were necessary— freedom from 
pain and grave misfortune ; free scope for the energies and 
activities, moral and intellectual, in the exercise of which true 
happiness was to he found. And this was not all. There 
was at least one virtue whose exercise was normally painful. 
The courageous man would no doubt feel the joy of battle , 
he would feel pleasure at the accomplishment of hi,g desire to do 
brave deeds : but toil and wounds and death were not less 
painful to him than to other men — nay, more so, inasmuch as 
it is to the best men that life is most desirable^. Now the 

^ Ai’is-totle, BtJi. Nk. III. 9 ( p. I117 6). The passage concludes : ov br) ev 
aTTacraitrah dperak to rjbew ivtpytiv mapxn, ooovrov rikovi i(f>d-!7Te,ai 

The last -worcla contain the tnith which, the psychological Hedonists and 
the ‘ self-realizers ’ exaggerate. They forget that this pleasure is often, as 
Aristotle points out, very small in comparison -with the surrounding pain 
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abserteo of favoiirable circumstanees, which from the point of 
view of the atHuent Greek gentleman might be fairly treated 
as esceptional, is in truth with the mass of human beings 
the normal state of things. What presented itself to Aristotle 
as a somewhat anomalous characteristic of a particular virtue 
IS, to an age which recognizes social obligations in excess of 
Aristotle's standard, the normal accompaniment at least of 
the higher kinds of moral effort. The virtue no doubt brings 
pleasure, but the circumstaaiees of the struggle are painful. 
Opposition, unpopularity, failure, ill health, boredom, monotony — ■ 
these at the lowest (to say nothing of the graver ills of more 
strenuous and heroic lives) good men must normally be prepared 
to face in greater or leas degree, and the acceptance of such 
e\ils — often the direct consequence of their goodness — consti- 
tutes self-sacrifice. The amount of such things which the good 
man has to face varies no doubt enormously. A man is not 
necemivily to he thought less good beeau.se the circumstances 
of his life make the exercise of his capacities pleasant and 
interesting to himself; but still in a rough way it is true 
that what are in our view the noblest qualities of human 
character— less so no doubt in Aristotle’s view, .still less so 
m that of modern paganizing Moralists — liave normally to 
be exhibited in ways which involve a good deal that is un- 
pleasant. And in the most fortunate lives the mere necessity 
of working when one is tired would be enough to prevent 
our taking the pleasantness of OTir activity as an all-i5uflScient 
index of the degree to which a virtuous ‘ habit ’ has been 
formed. Aristotle, it is probable, would hardly have recognized 
under normal circumstances the necessity of a man working 
when he would rather rest. It is doubtful whether even a 
leading statesman in ancient Athens was required to pas.s many 
more hours in an office than was agreeable and hygienic : and 
as to theoretic activitie,s, why .should a Greek gentleman of 
independent means (and no one else could be truly virtuous), 
who studied, and researched, and talked for his oivn pleasure 
and not for the sake of others, go on thinking or reading or 
writing when he was tired ? In Aristotle’s \fiew working when 
one was tired might be left to slaves. By any one who is 
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not prepared to admit either that it is always nght to stop 
work when one is tired, or that physical weariness is a sign 
of moral imperfection, the idea of the complete correspondence 
between duty and inclination, even in tlie best men, must 
be given up. And if wo, we must look upon self-saerftice as 
no mere accidental, temporary, or occasional accompaniment 
of Morality, but as a veiy important element in the normal 
virtuous life. Inasmuch as it asserts this fact, the popular 
tendency to identify Morality wdth wclf-sacrifiee possesses far 
more and far deeper truth than the ' self-realization ' doctrine 
of our ethical exquisites. 

(3) The attempt to banisli self-sacrifice from the virtuous 
fife is inconsistent with the structure of human society. 

The nature of man and of his material environment is such, 
we have seen, that even the oftbrt to develope his own highest 
capacities cannot always, even in the best men, be altogethci 
free from painful struggle. Still more obvious and still more 
serious is the collision between the clainrs of the individual and 
the claims of his felio^vs. The fullest development of what 
might (apart from sucJi social con.siderations) be regarded as 
the highest capacities of the individual is, not exceptionally 
but normally, inconsistent with the dovilopuicnt of those same 
capacities in others. Both the material and the higher interests 
of mankind constantly demand of the individual the sacrifice 
oi his personal culture and self -development — pliysical, emo- 
tional, and (in a sense) even moi’al, i, e. many sides of character 
which it would in the ab,stiaet be good to cultivate. Tim fullest 
developieent of the individual must be sacrificed in order that 
there may be some development of other individuals. Oi, 
if we say that the social self which is cultivated by the 
sacrifice of intellectual gi-owth and emotional culture is after 
all the highest self, still the sacrifice of lower capacities to 
capacities in themselves good and noble must be made long 
before the point at which it could be said that they positively 
interfere with the higher, except in so far as their further 
cultivation is incompatible with the highest principle of all — 
the principle of submission to that moral Reason which dictates 
the subordination of the individual's good to the requirements 
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of social Well-lDeino', If that ‘ harmony ' or wholeness in the 
moral life on which it is the fashion to insist means the 
suhoi’flination of all other impulses to this, then indeed the 
harmcpy is possible. If it is this self that is to be ' realized,’ 
then indee(.l,self"realization is possible, but such a self-realization 
IS necessarily also a limitation ; it involves, that is to say, much 
of what ordinary men call self-sacrifice— sacrifice not merely of 
the bad self but of much tliat is intrinsically good and noble 
There is no realization of Ibe ' self ’ as a whole, or even of 
the ‘ higher self ’ as a whole : and, if that is so, it were best 
surely to avoid putting forward the eatch-Avord ‘ self-realization ’ 
as the essential feature of the moral life. 


IV 

And yet, as I have already endeavoured to show, the ideal of 
gelf-.sacnfiee, thougli it undoubtedly insists on what is from a 
practical point of view a more impoiiant aspect of the moral 
life than ■ self-realization,’ is no less one-sided. It fails to ex- 
press the fact that Morality is the individual’s highest good 
and is therefore not altogether sacrifice • and it fails to express 
the truth that the ideal life doas inelnde other elements besides 
self-sacrificing social service — .some of them elements of high 
intrinsic worth. How then are we to reconcile these two prin- 
ciples 1 The general line of the reconciliation cannot be doubtful 
if there be any truth in the conclusion.s which we have tried to 
establish. Heason clearly pronounces that even what would other- 
wise be the highest good of the individual ought to give way to the 
like good of others. If so, it is clear that individual self-develop- 
ment * ought to bow to the claims of the like self-development 
in others ; and from that it follows that the individual must find 
his own highest good in the cultivation of sucli capacities as can 

^ ‘ The baldest choice wtiich Christian self-denial iiaposea is the pre- 
ference of the work apparently most socially useful to the work apparently 
most conducive to the agent's own scientific and aesthetic development ’ 
(^idgwick, Mihicaof Gieen, p. 70). 

® Tn future I shall use this word alone, as it -.eems to me to express all 
that there is of real meaning in ‘ self-realization.’ while free from some of 
the objections that have been urged against that term, even as expressing a 
one-sided aspect of Morality. 
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be snbordii^fttetl to the supreme re^imrements of social Well being 
The kind and the limits of this self- development and the selt- 
sacrifiee which this principle will demand of the individual will 
depend on the nature of his vocation. But, in view pf the 
piominent place w'hich this question has assumed in recent 
ethical speculation, it will lie well 'to devclope a little further 
our attitude towards it. Mr. Bradley has made the alleged 
inconsistency between the claims of self-development or (as 
he sometimes prefers to call it) setf-assertion and self-sacrifice 
into a ground for preferring an accusation of hopeless and 
irresolvable internal contradiction or ‘ dualism ’ in the delivei- 
anees of the practical Reason. Our moral ideas are therefoie 
doomed to go the way of the rest of human knowledge, and 
are pronounced to belong to the region of mere ' Appearance,’ 
not of true laiowledge — the knowledge of ' Reality.’ A biief 
CTamiiiation of this thesis may .serve to elucidate what has 
already been said on this subject. 

Here are Mr. Bradley’s words 

‘I am far from suggesting tliat in morality we are forced 
throughout to make a choice between such incompatible ideals 
For this is not the case, and, if it were so, life could hardly bo 
lived. To a very large extent by taking no thought about his 
individual perfection, and by aiming at that which seems to 
promise no personal advantage, a man secures his private welfare. 
We may, perhaps, even say that in the main there is no collision 
between self-sacrifice and self-assertion, and that on the whole 
neither of these, in the proper sense, exists for morality. But, 
while admitting or asserting to the full the general identity of 
these aspects, I am here insisting on the fact of their partial 
divergence. And that, at least in some respects and with some 
persons, these two ideals seem hostile no sane observer can denj^ 

'In other words we must admit that two great divergent 
forms of moral goodnes,s exist. In order to realize the idea of 
a perfect self a man may have to choose between two partially 
conflicting methods. Morality, in short, may dictate either seld- 
sacrifice or self-assertion, and it is impoitant to clear our ideas 
as to the meaning of each. A common mistake is to identify 
the first with the living for others, and the second with living 
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for oneself. Virtue upon this view is social, either directly or 
indirectly, either visibly or invisibly. The development of the 
individual, that is, unless it reacts to increase the welfare of 
society, can certainly not be moral. This doctrine I am still 
forced to consider as a truth which baa been exaggerated and 
perverted into error. There are intellectual and other accom- 
plishments, to which I at least cannot refuse the title of virtue 
But I cannot assume that, without exception, these must ail 
somehow add to what is aalled social welfare; nor, again, do 
I see how to make a social organism the subject which directly 
possesses them. But, if so, it is impossible for me to admit that 
all virtue is essentially or primarily social. On the contrary, the 
neglect of social good, for the sake of pursuing other ends, may 
not only be moral seif-asseidion, but again, eq^ually under other 
conditions, it may be moral self-sacrifice. We can even say that 
the living “for others,” rather than living “for myself/’ may be 
immoral and selfish.’ 

* Hs 

‘ The ends sought by self-assertion and self-sacrifice are, each 
alike, unattainable. The individual never can in himself become 
an harmonious system. And in the wider ideal to which he 
devotes himself, no matter how thoroughly, he never can find 
complete self-realization. For, even if we take that ideal to be 
perfect and to be somehow completely fulfilled, yet, after all, he 
himself is not totally absorbed in it. If his discordant element 
IS for faith swallowed up, yet faith, no less, means that a jarring 
appearance remains. And, in the complete gift and dissipation 
of his personality, he, as such, must vanish ; and, with that, the 
good is, as such, transcended and submerged. This result is but 
the conclusion with which our chapter began. Goodness is an 
appearance, it is phenomenal, and therefore self-contradictory. 
And therefore, as was the case with degrees of truth and reality, 
it shows two forms of one standard which will not wholly 
coincide. In the end, where every discord is brought to harmony, 
every idea is also realized. But there, where nothing can be 
lost, everything, by addition and by rearrangement, more or 
less changes its character. And most emphatically no self- 
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assertion nor any self sacrifice nor my goodness or n ombty has 
as such, anji I’cality in the Absolute. Goodness is a subordinate 
and, therefore, a self-contradictory aspect of tlic universe h' 

I must not no’VV" attempt to discuss as a whole the metaphorical 
position of the most brilliant and original thinker o^ our time 
I venture only to make a few remarks exclusively upon the 
ethical side of the difficulty here presented : 

(l) I trust it will not be thought in anyway disrespectful 
to Mr. Bradley if I say tliat the whole of tliis charge of 
‘ inconsistency ’ in the deliverances of the Practical Reason seems 
to me to turn upon a eoiifusion between Die idea of good and 
the idea of right. Mr. Bradley is doctrine is not merely that 
each of these modes of action i.s good, but that they are eqvalhj 
virtuous and right If Practical Reason really said that two 
inconsistent courses of action were both right, its ‘ dualism ’ 
would no doubt be hopeless enough. But there is no incon- 
sistency in saying that two tilings ari) both good, though (where 
you cannot have both) it is riglit to choose that wliich is best 
And Practical Reason, as I hold, does not pronounce that 
self-development and self-sacrifice are both light in all cireiim 
stances. It prononnees — to my mind unequivocally — that it is 
always right to choose that which is from the universal point 
of view the gi'eatest of goods : and, though to determine what 
is the greatest of goods confititutes the gravest of practical 
diffienlties, Reason is not essentially incapable of this task of 
distinguishing the value of goods, and so of pronouncing which 
of two courses is for a given individual under given circumstances 
the one and only right couivse of action. 

Therefore, if the question be put nakedly, ‘ Which is to give 
way — self-assertion to self-sacrifice or self-sacrifice to self- 
assertion — when there is a collision between a smaller good ol 
mine and a larger good of my neighbours ? ’ I have no hesitation 
111 saying that it is I and not Society that should be sacrificed. 
Or, if it be said that this is begging the question whether my 
intellectual cultivation may not he sometimes tlie greater good 
of the two, I should contend that no self-development of mine can 

^ Appeamncf and Heality, Ed. ii, pp. 415-420. 

^ Ib., p. 418. 
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e^ er he so great a good as to justify me in pursuing it to the 
total neglect of all social considerations. It has, indeed, to he 
admitted that men’s capacities are not equal ; and that unequal 
capacity does, in the ahstraet, constitute une(iual value. One 
person inaj he entitled to more consideration than another ; and 
it may he urged, as a specidative possibility, that there might be 
a person, of such exalted capacities that his intellectual well- 
being' might be held to justify an exclusive devotion to his own 
improvement; hut then I Ifehonld hold (a) that even then the 
subordination of his own self-development to that of his fellows 
would always he demanded in the interest of his own highest 
Well-being, for the man’s capacity for love and social service is 
higher than any intellectual capacity however exalted; and ( 6 ) that 
practically there are no such monsters of intellectual superiority. 
Even if it w'ere suggested that the majority of his countiymen 
were so much inferior to him that the claim of their development 
could not practically count in comparison wdth his own, yet there 
must be at least a minority whose capacities must be such as to 
enter into some sort of comparison with his own. These at 
least must he considered, nor should I for one admit that any 
human beings were so low in the scale of creation as to be of no 
importance at all, though undoubtedly they may be of smaller im- 
portance than others. Practical Reason demands some measure of 
self-sacrifice of the highest towards the lowest. To hold otherwise 
n ould be to hold that they might lawfully be treated as mere 
opyava. — instruments of the higher culture of their betters — in 
other words, be made their slaves Possibly, some of the apostles 
of self-realization might not shrink from the conclusion that 
this is (in principle) the true function of ‘ the lowei' classes ’ 
m a modem society. At all events there is a very observable 
tendency for a hyper-intellectnal ideal in Ethics to associate 
itself with anti-popular or reactionary political views. 

(3) If as a matter of fact Society were so constituted that 

^ This lias been practically maintained by Nietzsche, who ol'ten says 
straight out what some of our English self-realizers only hint. He tames 
ffis principle out to its logical consequence, and appears to hold that the true 
ultimate end is the enslavement of the whole world to a single purely 
egoistic ‘ Dbeimensch.’ Any one who is inclined to take Nietzsche seriously 
should, read the scathing criticism by Hartmann in Ethi^^rkeStm^len, pp. 34-69. 
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the cult vation ot the iuj^hei mtellectial oi urtifltie capacities 
really had no tendency to promote the good of any one hut the 
possessor of them, the position would he an awkward one. So 
far as one can answer hypothetical and abstract questions which 
postulate a human nature diffei'ent from any we kno.w, I should 
he prepared to say, ‘ In that ease, to tlie extent of the iueoni- 
patibility between social and private good, the higher faculties 
must remain uncultivated.’ On that supposition intellectual 
cultivation must simply be treated as we treat those lower goods 
the enjoyment of which hy one is normally inconsistent with 
their enjoyment by another; each must take hia just share and 
no more. The share may vary with the individual's capacity, 
but in no case can we rationally allow one man to be treated as 
an end only, while another is treated merely as a means to his 
enjoyment. Even on this supposition, there would be no formal 
' dualism ’ in the moral judgement : the ethical problem would 
still he answered. But we should in that case have to admit 
that some of the highest desires and impulses of our nature 
would be divided against themselves ; that some of the highest 
capacities in the race (and not only in the individual) would 
have to go uurealizocl . that some of the highest values in human 
life would be known only, from the point of view of Ethics, as 
> alues condemned on account of their conflict with yet higher 
values. But, as a matter ot fact, the true Well-being of human 
society does not demand this vast sacrifice of intellectual goods. 
In a number of distinct ways tire highest intellectual goods do 
conduce to social Well-being, and so are not incompatible with the 
attainment by the individual of that other and higher good 
which lie.s in the subordination of self to others. 

It will he unnecessary to dwell at length upon the higlr 
intellectual qualities which arc cultivated and exercised by 
callings useful in the most commonplace sense of the word — iu 
political life, in administration, in literature, in Physical Science 
and its moro advanced applications, in the professions, in the 
mere giving of amusement. But it must not be forgotten th%t 
in our view the true good of human society does not consist 
either in mere ‘ edification ’ or in the enjoyment of material good 
things. The cultivation of the intellectual and artistic faculties 
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is itself part of the social end. Consequently, the man who in 
any way communicates the results of his intellectual activity to 
the world is thereby performing his share of social service, and 
the subordination of his own ends to those of others involved 
in such c(^munieation will effect that reconciliation between 
‘self-assertion’-' and seli^ sacrifice which his own moral life 
demands. And fortunately thmg.s are so constituted that the 
development of the intellectual and aesthetic nature in the many 
to that moderate pitch wlfieh seems alone to be practicable in 
their case imperatively demands a much higher cultivation of 
them in the few. The pleasm-e and the culture which the 
average man derives from an occasional visit to a picture gallery, 
and from the constant contemplation of good copies or less 
valuable originals on private walls, is only possible if the Artist 
IS allowed to devote a laborious lifetime to the study and practice 
of Art. The comparatively uneducated can only find intellectna! 
enjoyment if there is a leisured literary class to produce books 
for them to read . and the leisured literary class that produces 
the hooks which such men actually read, if they are good of 
their kind, is one which could not itself exist unless there were 
a small class in which a still higher, or at least a less popular 
and more specialized, culture or learning prevailed. The teacher 
must know more than those whom he teaches , the writer must 
know more of his particular subject than the average reader; 
the man of letters utilizes and absorbs the labours of numerous 
specialists. The maintenance, in short, of a highly cultivated 
class is an absolutely essential condition of healthy cultivated 
life in the nation at large. And the study of History would 
further seem to suggest that the connexion between intellectual 
health on the one hand and social and moral Well-being- on the 
other is much closer than is sometime supposed. The attempt 
to substitute an ideal of pure Morality fox an ideal of wider 
human good, the attempt to confine culture within the limit 
wherein it directly subserves personal goodness, is always 
guicidal. The ‘dark age’ was an age of moral anarchy and 
wickedness. The moral and religious progress of the twelfth 

^ Mr. Bradley more ofteimses the word ■ self-assertion ’ than 'self-realiza- 
tion,’ hut he does not appear to attach importance to the distinction. 
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an 1 th rteentl ecntun ^8 ww intainatel^ ponnocteti with i gi-eat 
intellectual revival Moral progrcas is largely dopendcnt on 
intellectual progresf?, and it is imposvsible to determine in advance 
what kinds of intellectual advance will i-eact on ethical ideals 
and ethical practice. Bub nothing can be furthej;^. from my 
intention than to re.st the defence of 'intellectual pursuits upon 
their moral influence in the naiTOW sen.se, i. e. their tendency to 
piomoto for Society some good otlior than themselves. The 
different elements in human Well-being can undoubtedly exist 
to some extent apart. Intellectual development is none tlie less 
a part of the true ideal for society or individual because it is 
not the whole good or the highest good of human life. The 
ideal wdiicli would pronounce moral a life of absolutely self- 
centred culture or study is to iny mind an irrational and immoral 
one'‘. But the student even of the most ‘useless’ branches of 
knowdedge can .socialize and moralize his life by communicating 
h:s discoveries or stimulating other students, even though the 
gam to the world may be a purely intellectual gain, and though 
the persons capable of directly and immediately benefiting by 
his work may be counted on the fingers of one hand. It is no 
paradox to say that there is nothing more useful to the world 
than ‘ useless ’ knowledge. 

In no case, then, can it lie right for a man to disregard social 
Well-being. In many cases a inan’.s social duty may consist, so 
far as is compatible with the ordinary duties of the man and tlio 
citizen (themselves involving, of course, some measure of self- 
sacrifice), for the most part in the highest intellectual self-develop- 
ment. Even the man of geniirs must renounce that exceptional 
license to be immoral wdiich the hlcal of .self-realization sometimes 
seems disposed to concede to him. And generally of course the 
communication to the world of the results of his .studies on which 
I have insisted will take off something from the absolutely pos- 
sible maximum of intellectual development - something varying 

^ Here for once (which ig very rarely the case) I prefer Mr. Bi-adlsy’s 
earlier to his later self; ‘Iti-s quite clear that if anybody waiiits to realise 
Inraself as a perfect man without ti-ying to be a perfect member of hig 
country and all his smaller communities, he makes what a.ll sane persons 
wnnld admit to be a groat mistake ’ {Ethiral p 182). 
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fiom an occasional week spent in the sort of literary composition 
or proof-reading which does not promote intellectual advance- 
ment to the self-sacrifice of the man who deliberately accepts a 
far lower position than he might have achieved as a scholar 
or a thinker to make himself an eftective teacher or the 
apostle of some unpopulai' cause. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the compensating' gain which human interest and practical 
sympathies bring to the student even within the intellectual 
sphere itself. It is perhaps* only in the region of the most purely 
physical .sciences that there is no such compensation, and in 
the pursuit of these sciences complete detachment from all 
human interests is for the most part avoided by the enormous 
possibilities of conquest over Nature which they bring to the litc 
of man, and by the much greater opportunities of really adding 
to the intellectual wealth of the world which are in this region 
open to the most commonplace student than is the case in the 
‘humaner’ studies. The student of many other subjects may be 
weighed down by the consciousne,ss that the world really wants 
no more books of the kind that he can write ; but the world can 
never know too many facts of physical Science or despise the 
attempts at scientific explanation which lie within the reach of 
every competent investigator. 

Thus, when we turn from the individual to the society, there 
3s no ultimate collision between intellectual self-development and 
that positive moral goodness of which self-sacrifice is the negative 
side. For the individual there is no doubt a collision . but the 
pioblem which the collision i-aises is one which Reason is not in- 
competent to solve, Reason recognizes that the direction and the 
deg'ree of each individual’s capacities must be, if lie wants to be 
moi’al, limited by the equal value of the like capacity in others 
And, that being so, it follows that tlie highest life for the individual 
15 only attainable by that subordination of self to Society which 
constitutes self-sacrifice. The measure and degree of that sacri- 
fice must itself be determined by the requirements of social Well 
Jieing. Each individual must develope the capacities which will 
realize on the whole the good of greatest intrinsic worth having 

' To avoid repetition I ignore the question of distribution of good which 
has already been dealt with in Booh I, chap. vLii. 
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regard to the fact iLat social good iis best ruvli-sed ou the whole 
by =iome specialization of social function. If there be any truth 
in the theory of Vocation, Reason is not incompetent to determine 
what, under a given set of ciicumstances, is the vocation of the 
individual. Vhe course dictated by that principle, the, particular 
balance between self- development and self-assertion which in each 
case social Well-being demands, is the one and only course which 
foi that individual is right. 

So far I have felt bound to deal with Mr. Bradley’s indictment 
asainst the Practical E,eason. I have tried to show that Practical 
Reason is never reduced to saying, ‘ Two inconsistent plans of life 
aie good, and I cannot decide which of them is the right one for 
any individual at any one time to adopt.’ If that be established, 
that is as far as it is necessaiy to carry the discussion in any 
ethical interest. Into the wider metaphysical implications of the 
controversy it is not necessary to go at the present moment 
I need only remark that if the ethical question is not beyond the 
capacities of the Practical Reason, any metaphysical conclusions 
which may be based upon the assumption of its irreconcilable 
dualism must so far be unfounded. If the position ivhich I have 
taken up be accepteil, the allegation of self-contradiction in the 
inoial coiiseiouaneSH cun only come to this - that tlierc are many 
things which would be good if the nature of things had only not 
made their enjoyment incompatible with the enjoyment of still 
better things. Under these circumstances the question may be 
raised, ‘Are they really good?’ How tliat question may be 
answered is a matter of no directly ethical importance. The 
only metaphysical consequence which might result from the 
admission that one good is sometimes incompatible with another 
would be the admis-sioii that it is possible to conceive of a better 
Morld than actually exists. This is a position which it is no 
doubt highly iinphilosophical to adopt at a period when a ‘ cheap 
and easy optimism’ is regarded in many quarters as almost 
essential to the philosophical character. But it is a position 
with which few will quarrel except professed Philosophers^ 
But, once more, any ethical difficulties that there may be about 
this collision between self-realization and self-assertion are 
difficulties created for Ethics by Mr. Bradley’s particular system 
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of Metaphysic — not diffi.cnltie.s created for Metapiiysic hy Ethics. 
From the ethical point of view there is no difficulty about the 
admisaioQ that goods are sometimes inconsistent with one 
another. So long as it is admitted that it is possible to choose 
the greatest goodj and that such a choice — and this only — is 
alway.s there is no .latent contradiction in onr ethical 

judgements ; and, if that be admitted, one at least of the counts 
in Mr. Bradley’s indictment against Reason is pronounced bad. 

• 

V 

Since the greater part of this chapter was written Mr. Bradley’s 
thesis has received an elaborate development at the hands of 
Professor A. B. Taylor. My reply to Professor Taylor’s argument 
IS substantially the same as that which I should make to 
Mr. Bradley, with this addition, that in Professor Taylor’s case 
it is much more easy than in Mr. Bradley’s to reply to him out 
of his own mouth. Mr. Bradley evidently does believe in the 
‘ duality ’ or internal contradiction of the Practical Reason, and 
he does not believe in either of his fundamentally opposed ethical 
creeds overmuch. I do not mean, of course, that he is practi- 
cally indifferent to ordinary moral interests, but he is not one of 
those thinkers in whose speculative outlook confidence in the 
dictates of the Practical Reason occupies a paramount position. 
In Professor Taylor, however, the divorce between the man and 
the philosopher is carried much further tlian with Mr, Bradley. 
Professor Taylor as a man is evidently inclined to an enthusiastic 
belief in the Practical Reason. So long as he confines himself 
to the ethical point of \dew, he demonstrates "with admirable 
effect the unreality of the alleged ethical antinomy. He shows— 
nobody more eouelnsively — that neither the ideal of self-realiza- 
tion nor the ideal of absolute and exclusive self-sacrifice is 
Morality as we know it. He is never tired of exhibiting 
the fact that each of these ideals pushed to its logical extreme 
would land us in what every unsophisticated Conscience 
would pronounce to be hopelessly and irredeemably irrational 
and immoral. The true moral ideal includes both elements: 
a truly moral man will choose now one, now the other, whenever 
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(wh d iftci dl H tl 0 t\ctption mtlici than thu n le) ^ there la 
a real ueceswity ol: choosing' heforc them. If Professor Taylor has 
not done nmcli to analyse the principles upon which the moral 
consciousness chooses between tlie two, he constantly assumes that 
it IS possible to choose, and that tlicre is a right and a wrong 
answer to the question. Some of tho alleged contradictions find 
admirable solutions in Protefssor Taylor’s own pages. It is only 
in exceptional cases that be even alleges that there is any leal 
difficulty in making a right choice i and the existence of such 
difficult ca>sc.s is no argument against the inherent capacity of 
the moral consciousness or the \'alidity of its doeisions, any 
more than the difficulty of discovering the laws of Nature, oi 
the existence of difi'erent opinions on historical problems, is an 
argument against the validity of physical law or tho existence 
of objective historical tnith. Sometimes, indeed, it .seems difficult 
to acquit Professor Taylor of failing to see (or perhaps of finding 
it convenient to ignore) the difference between the claim of 
I'cilidity for the moral judgement as such and the claim for 
personal infallibility or omniscience on tlie part of tlie Individual 
Conscience. At all events it is only on the basi.s of such a con- 
iusiuu that the existence of difficult questions of Casuistry on 
which no -wise or eharitalilc maai will care to pi'onouncc -ufith 
much confidence —still leiss to judge severely those who pronounce 
otherwise - can be regarded as tho siuallcst argument for an 
inherent and irremovable internal contradiction in tho moial 
consciousness itself. 


VI 

There is one other ^iew connected with t)ie collision bet'ween 
self-development and self-sacrifice about which I should like to 
add a W'ord. It is sometimes assumed as a sort of postulate that 
the good must be good not only for one but for all — that there 
can be no real discord between my good and another’s. We 
have already adopted many positions wdiich preclude us from 

^ ‘Tliere is probably no single virtue of all those recognised by pop'ala. 
nomenclature ■which can besatisfaetoiily accounted tor by either the requiic 
ments oi full self-development or of social justice eonsidei'od by themselves 
i The Frohtem of Conduct, p. 218). 
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sharing that assumption. It is one which is hai'dly intelligible 
e\eept upon the assumption that the good will is the only true 
good. If things like pleasure and Culture are admitted to be good , 
the assertion that one man’s pleasure or cultui’e cannot be incon- 
sistent with another's is clearly opposed to experience. To say 
that, when the enjoyment of such things by the individual is in- 
consistent iidth the good of another, it is not really good for the 
former, implies that confusion between the idea of good and the 
idea of right which lies at ths root of so much chaos in more than 
one system of Moral Philosophy. If the distinction between good 
and right is to be kept up, it is clear that it is often right for the 
individual to make a saeriilce which is not for liis good in all 
j'etipeds. Inasmuch as the doing idght is foi him the highest good, 
he does promote his own highest good by the sacrifice : but to say 
that it is not a sacrifice of good is to deny that the conception of 
good is logically prior to that of right. I fail to see bow any clear 
ethical thinking is possible except upon the assumption that many 
things are good which nevertheless the actual conditions of life 
prevent our attaining, and that therefore the only possible object of 
moral efibrt is to attain the greatest possible good — not all conceiv- 
able good. It may no doubt for some extra-ethical reason be held 
that there is a sense in which, when the right course has been 
chosen, we must assume not merely that the adoption of that 
course is the greatest good attainable by the individual in the 
guen circumstances, but that all its consequences and concomi- 
tants — as well those in spite of which it is chosen as those 
tor which it is chosen— are wholly good, and involve no evil at 
all to any one. But that is a metaphysical theory with which 
V e are not now concerned . and it is so far from being a ne- 
cessary postulate for Ethics that it may rather be pronounced 
to be unethical or anti-ethical. There are many bad things in 
the world besides bad voluntary actions ; some of the conse- 
quences of the best actions are consequences which our judge- 
ments of value undoubtedly pronounce to be bad. If any one 
pionounees that they are nevertheless very good, that is an 
assertion which cannot bo made on ethical grounds ; it must 
be maintained on the basis of some Metaphysic ^like that of 
Mr. Bradley) which denies the ultimate validity of our morel 
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judge tiienttj, not from tlit point of view of those who "believe m 
the validity of our practical judgements. Xo this subject I hope to 
leturn in the chapter on ‘ Mctapbysic and Morals.’ Meanwhile, 
a wmrd must he said about a form of this denial of all collision 
between my good and another which docs rest apparently upon 
puiely ethical grounds 

Xhe assumption that what is good for one man must be good 
foi all has found its most explicit expression in that theory ot 
the ' common good ’ which plays so large a part in the ethical 
teacliing of Green and his followers. The phrase ‘ coiunion 
good' is so loosely used by Grocn himself that it is sometimes 
doubtful whether to him it always meant anything more 
than ‘ the general good ^ ’ ; but, in other passages and still 
more as used by the disciples who have turned Green’s vague 
but stimulating Mysticism into hard and ligid dogmas, it is 
(|uite clear that the idea of the common good means some- 
thing which is equally my good and that of every one else 
Nothing, it is assumed, can be moral which produces any evil 

^ To meat an objection -wbicli would, I thinb, here bo irrelevant, I may 
&ay that I fully recognize that in stiictnct-e nothing can be good for one 
liersoa which is not a good absolutely, since the term could always imply 
objectivity ; but, since nothing can (as it seems to me) be good but a state 
of some consciousness. I think rfc would bo pedantic to object to calling 
a good state of a ceidain poison's conscionsnoss ‘ Ins good ’ or a ‘ good for him,’ 
men wheie that good involve.s u gieatoi evil in some other consciousness 

® Sidgwick points out how Ih.r Crrccii is from coiisisteutly maintaining 
this idea of a 'common good.’ After 9Uoting (.-iiceii’s no count of the juat 
man as one who ‘ will not pioinotc his own wellbeing oi th.i.t of one whom 
ho loves and likes ... at the co^t of impoduig in any way tlio wellbeing ol 
one who is nothing to him but a man, or whom he involuntarily dislikes,’ In 
icmaiks. ‘How, after writing this dcacnjition of an ideally just mail, Gicen 
could possibly go on to say 33.^), that “ the distinction of good foi sell 
and good tor otheis has never cntoied into that idea of a true good on 
vhich uioial judgments a, re founded,”! cannot imagine’ (ii’tns 0/ Gmn, 
p 67). If Giecii were piopaied to stick to the position that there is no 
good but a good will, the contention that one man’s good can never be in 
compatible with that of another might ho plnnsibly (only plausibly) made 
but the extravagance of the position becomes glaring when (as he often 
does) Green includes Art and Science in his conception of the end in spite 
of his declai'dtion that ‘ the only good which is really coiiiinon to all who 
may pursue it, ia that which consists in the universal will to be good’ 
{P> olegomena, § 244). 
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at all for any living houI’. Kow I readily admit — and of 
course from a practical point of view it is most important to 
insist — that it is a characteristic of the higher goods that they 
are capable of being enjoyed by a larger number of persons 
than ^he l(^wer. In promoting knowledge I am not promoting 
something which is necessarily my gain and another’s loss. 
I am exercising my faculties, attaining my good, getting my 
enjoyment (or, as our friends will have it, ‘ realizing- ’ my 
higher self] by the very s^me acts whicli are also adding to 
the common intellectual wealth of the world. Knowledge is 
not a thing which, like champagne or plum-pudding, becomes 
less by being .shared. My enjoyment of Shakespeare does not 
diminish the amount of Shakespeare which there i.s to be en- 
joyed by others : rather it has a tendency, so far ns my 
conduct ha.s any effect on others, to stimulate, encourage, and 
racilitate in them the reading and appreciation of Shakespeare. 
No le&,s clearly is that the case with a charitable action which 
' blesses him who gives and him Avho takes ' This very simple 
fact is, I take it, the real basis of the assumption that what 
is good for me to do cannot he bad for another. But I would 
observe that this is not universally the case even with the higher 
goods. A picture can, it is true, be looked at by several people at 
the same time, and by several hundred people one after the other, 
in the coui’se of a day. Practically, a Londoner can get a .sight of 
any particular picture in the National Gallery as often as he 
vants to .see it. But, if the passion for Art were equally dis- 
tiibuted throughout the inhabitants of the MetropoliiS, if every 
Londoner w^anted to refresh his .soul by gazing on a particular 
Turner once a v'eek, the crowding around that picture would 
become highly inconvenient : the enjoyment of this privilege by 
one certainly would be incompatible with its equal enjoyment 

‘ The assumption reminds me of the inueli-ridieuled doetiine of Mr. Herbert 
fcpeneer that ‘ conduct which has any concomitant of pain, or any painful 
consequence, is pai-iiaUy wrong ’ (Z'fdB 0/ Ethka, p. 261). The extrava- 
gaSiee is not really diminished when a similar assertion is made by those who 
exclude pleasure fiom their idea of good. Many right acts— the preaching 
of really good seimons, for instance — often do some moral harm to persons 
to whom they do not happen to appeal. 

H q 
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by othern Even as iimtki-h H-tu vUj stand it is not the ease tl at 
the acenninUtion of pictuixs ui Trafalgar Sqnaie ib a coininon 
good ’ to the world in general. What is London’s gain is cei- 
tainly Italy’s loss, and cannot, except in a very restricted sense, 
he set down as ConnvaU’s gain. Still more easy is it to show 
that the enjoyment of higher goods hy one involves a loss ot 
lower goods l)y otlieis. The Artists and the Connoisseurs eat 
and drink a good deal, and the necessity of supporting them adds 
to the toil and diminishes the jirdlits or enjoy inents of many 
thousand woiking men. Doubtless the encouragement of Ait 
is good on the whole for the ivorld, but it is not all gain. Moie- 
o\ or, it is important to remark that even in the typical case of 
the charitable act which ‘blesses him who gives and him vlio 
takes,’ the good of him. who gives is not the same as that of him 
who takes. The good Samaritan gets exercise for his Benevo- 
lence, the man fallen among thieves gets the healing of wounds* 
The Surgeon exercises his intellectual faculties and professiomd 
skill; his patients I'cnefit by that skill, but what they get is 
quite another good from his. This seems to make the toini 
' common good ' uusuitablo. The cud of Morality is a just dis- 
tiibutioii of goods, nut the siinultaiieou.s ciijoynieut by all of ont 
and the .same good. 

In the case of those lower goods which nevertkoless we have 
agreed to call good, it is clcao.- that the enjoyment of a good hy one 
]s, not exceptionally but normally, incompatible with its enjoy- 
ment hy another. Two men cannot eat the same cake. We all 
live at the expense of some one clse’s labour. No doubt it is 
tiue that if we look at the whole etfect upon Society' — at thc 
whole social system or reciprocal exchange of services winch 
Morality enjoins — we may say that when two men treat each 
other justly, the one gains as much in one way as he loses 
m another. The ideal of human society is precisely a state of 
things in which each contributes to tlie good of Society in one 
■vvay as much as he gets from Society in another, and so 
constitute.^ that ' kingdom of ends ’ in -which wc have already 
discovered the sanest and most workable of tlic Kantian foi- 
mulae. And it is naturally an eiemout of this ideal that as 
tar as po,ssihle. each should find his own pleasure in something 
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which is as good for others as for himself. But this is only an 
ideal, and the conditions of human life permit hut a distant 
approximation to it. The harmoniiiing of one man’s interest 
with that of another must to a very great extent he effected 
simplj’- hy choice of the least evil — an evil which really is 
e\il to some, though good -for the whole. 

I am not quite clear, however, whether in these somewhat 
obvious reflections I am not really expressing what is meant hy 
many of those who profes3 the philosophy of the ‘ common 
good.’ If I am doing so, I can only submit that the phrase 
common good ’ is badly cho.sen to expres,s their meaning ; and 
as used hy .some it certainly suggests the ideas which I hai'e com- 
bated. The doctrine of the ‘ common good,’ strictly interpreted, 
leally implie.s Green’s doctrine that nothing hut the good will is 
good at all (for only so can it soberly be asserted that goods 
never collide with one another)-— a doctrine in which many of 
those who inherit his phraseology decline to follow him. And 
the position of Green on this matter is really open to the very 
objection which he himself urged with so much force against 
Kant — the objection that it leaves the good will without content. 
This position is merely disguised by talking about ' character ’ 
or ‘ perfection ’ as the end instead of ' tlie good will ’ If nothing 
hut the good will is good, there is no reason why one act of will 
should be considered as better than another. And the t^ood wdll 

O 

is the only good of one man which can never be actually incon- 
sistent with the like good in another , though after all it may be 
doubted whether one man’s good will is actually in itself the 
good of another, and it is quite easy to imagine cases in which 
one man s moral good could only he promoted by the neglect of 
another’s. 

In .some of the writers with whom the ‘ common good ' theory 
is popular, it is connected with a further metaphysical theor^^— 
the theory that not only the good but the self which is to he 
realized is a common .self— common to each individual and to ‘ the 
Absolute ’—so that in promoting his own true good the individual 
is necessarily promoting the good of every other individual. 
And it is further suggested at times that it is only upon this 
assumption that there can be any logical basiiS for obedience to 
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the HiornS Liw. Altaasm c.in o.ily 1 m jnstifiod ky showings that 
it i=! really Egoism k 

I have already touched on the mekipliysical aspect of the 
theory, and shall return to it hereafter. But even if tlierc he 
a sense in wiiieli M'e may treat individual men and- women as 
being ' manifestations ' or ' appearances ’ of an all-cmbraeing 
Absolute, Ethics surely has to do with the ‘ inanifcstatioue ’ oi 
‘ appearances/ and not with tlie Unity. Ethics is concerned with 
the relations of these apparently diftcrent and ninfcually exclusive 
‘appearances’, and it is impossil tic to give any meaning to the 
simplest ethical eonception.s except upon tlie assumption that 
I and my neighbour are (for ethical purposes) diffei’cnt persons, 
and that my good is distinguishable from his good. I am told 
to promote my neigl Lbour’.s good becjiuse, since I and my neigh- 
bour are really tlie same being, hi.s good is really my good. But 
I maj' quite reasonably reply tliai upon that supposition I have 
onl}' to promote my own good, and iiecrl not trouble about my 
neighbour’s, for in promoting my own good I must neccssaiily 
be promoting his also. The theory can be used as a defence of 
Egoism quite as reasonably as against it. Nor docs the con- 
sideration that I and my iieigliliour equally derive oui' being 
Irom the same Altsolute seem to me to constitute any ground oi 
basis for moral obligation which would not exist apart from that 
supposition. If all that is meant hy the tlieoiy is tliat when the 

^ I Inwe noticed above Mr. Bradley's nse of iliiE doctiine (Vol. I, p. 67I, but 
the most explicit formulation of the aBsuin])t)on 'which I havo met with is to be 
found in Bishop cl’Arcy‘s 5 /( or/ Study of Jithir^ (pp. 102, izo etpmsim). ‘Why,’ 
he says (p. 143), ‘ should a man sacnJfice his desires for the sake of a common 
good? The religious view of moiality cUiswi rs the question at once. Be 
cause all are one in God, and the common good is the true good of eveij 
individual.’ I should not (buy the truth of the hist proposition in a 
ceitain sense, because iiiy moral consciousness does .judge that action foi 
the geneml good possesses value, but if my moral consciousness did not 
so judge, Bishop d’Arcy’s Metaphysic certainly would not convince me of 
the duty. Would the Bishop (with SehopenlinuerJ hold that I must also im 
piite to myself (and to the Absolute) luy neighbour’s sins ? The la,st eon 
tention would seem to be quite as reasonable as the former. Br. d’Arcg, 
being a Bishop shrinks fiom pronouncing the absolute identity of eieiy 
individual (good or bad) with his neighbour and with God (and uses the 
vague phrase 'one in God’), but his Logie requires the omission of the 
‘ one' in.' 
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idea of objectivity inherent in the very nature of all moral 
obligation is thought out to its logical consequences, it implies 
Theism, that is a doctrine with which I fully sympathize, and 
on which I hope hereafter to insist. But the idea of moral 
obligation ^ no deduction from the idea of God, whether com 
eeived of in a purely theistic or in a more or less pantheistic 
sense. Rather it is one of those immediate data of consciousness 
from which the idea of God may be inferred. If the notion of 
obligation or intrinsic validity or objectivity were not inherent 
m the immediate affirmation of the moral consciousness, no 
demonstration of the metaphysical unity of God and man or self 
and neighbour could po.ssibly put it there. If the practical 
Reason did not recognize an intrinsic value in my neighbour’s 
personality, no demonstration as to the common metaphysical 
origin and the actual identity of the two selves could possibly 
convince me of such value. Ethical truths may, and, I believe, 
do, contain metaphysical implications ; but no ethical truth can 
possibly be deduced from or proved by any metaphysical con- 
siderations which are not ethical. Ethical truth can rest upon 
notliing whatever but the actual deliverances of the moral con- 
seiovLsness. And the moral consciousness certainly knows nothing 
of any metaphysical identity between myself and my neighbour. 
On the contrary it assumes that we are two and not one. If in 
any sense it is to be shown that we are one, that is a position 
which must be e.stablished on gi'ounds independent of Ethics. 

YII 

There is another conception of the ethical end which has 
many analogies wuth the ideal of ‘.self-realization.’ Professor 
Simmel, the most brilliant of recent ethical writers, has attempted 
to find an ethical criterion in the idea of a ^ maximum of Energy ’ 
(Thdtigkelty. It is not merely pleasure which gives life its 
value; a life in which there is much pain and much pleasure 
would be positively better than one in which there is only 

^ Emieitmiff, I, p. 371 sq. He -wliolly fails to show that in any natural sense 
there 13 a greater ‘ Quantum von Zweetsetzung ’ (II, p, 359!, or a ' Willens- 
masimum ’ in good rather than in had conduct. 
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pleaKUie Hi 1 h i 1 le k I oC life one n ’v\} ch tl ere 

ave manj” ups and dowiiR, plenty of oxcitement, many a ' crowded 
hour of gdoj-ioufi life/ a maximum ‘swing’ ov oscillation hetween 
the heiglits of exaltation and the depths of depression Now 
in some ways it may he. freely admitted, that Sinnnprs ideal is 
a great iinproveuient upon the ideal of ‘ Relf-reali^:ation.’ His 
toimula is far less of a mere fonn , it is to some extent a concrete 
ideal. And it emphasizes many points wdiich wc may roeogniro 
as important aspects of a high ethical ideal. Unlike the ' self- 
realization ’ ideal, it is not purely self-regarding ; it is not only 
for himself that the good man wdll promote a ' maximum of 
activity/ but atso for others, and there is no confusion beUveen 
one’s own good and tliat of others. Simmel’s ideal man mil 
promote the kind of life tliat has most value on the whole, 
though in particular eases he may judge that an exciting career 
lor himself is really so good a thing that he may sacrifice to it 
laige masses (as it were) of infci’ior life. Moreover, the doctrine 
exhibits impres-sivcly some of the diflercnces which w<mld exist 
in detail between a hedonistic standard of Ethics resolutely 
applied and one which recognize.s other elements of value m 
human life besides pleasure. As against the ideal of ‘ hannonious 
development/ it insists tliat what is he.st in luiman life as vie 
know it is often a state of violent internal discord, of struggle 
and unquietj rather than of smug and contented spii-itual self- 
complacency. And again it is valuable as a reminder that we 
cannot in the region of Ethics maintain a sharp and rigid dis- 
tmetion between ends and means , the means are part of the end 
All ethical thought becomes, indeed, impossible, unless we do 
recognize a distinction between ends and means; it is because 
the end has value that the means to it are justified. But 
Moralists who have thoroughly grasped this doctrine are beset 
by the temptation to suppose that the character of the means is 
unimportant, and may be ignored in estimating the rightness or 
wrongness of the act. All human activity does, indeed, consist 
in the pursuit of ends, but the end is often in itself far les^s 
valuable than the pursuit. Human life consists chiefly in the 

' ‘ ... die Schwingungsweite zwischen der Lust und deui Sehmerz eiues 
Lebens der Grdsse seiner Thatigieit proportional ist.’ Einleihnig, I, p. 388. 
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doino’ o£ thinoM wliieh are means to ends: the end must have 
\ahxe, but whether it is wortli pursuing or not must depend 
X eiy often upon the ehaiactei' of the activities which will lead 
to that end. From one point of view such activities must be 
lookecl upo;^ as means ; from another they are part of the end 
That is obviously the cas^ even from the hedonistic point of 
r leWj a.s is seen most conspicuously in the ease of games. ' Sport’ 
has been well defined a.s the overcoming of difficulties simplj* for 
the sake of overcoming them : and from a non-hedonisUe point 
of view it must be still more emphatically recognized that the 
activity which is involved in the pursuit of an end is often 
something much higher and more valualde than the end that it 
attains, as that end would he apart from the activity. Man does 
not live by bread alone. His energies are lai'gely absorbed in 
the pursuit of bread, hut the bread-winning is often a higher 
and nobler thing than the bread. Tire true good of human life 
(as we know it) does not consist in the pursuit of some end 
which we first pursue and then enjoy at leisure, hut in activities 
which are constantly seeking to satisfy needs which, even if 
satisfied, are only supplanted by fresh needs. Both the eirjoy- 
ment and the noblenes.s of life often lie in the pursuit. When 
people 'have no unsatisfied needs, they Ciin only give a value to 
hfe by more or less successful effoi'ts to invent new ones. 
Simmers theory brings out, too, the fact that in detail the 
duty of one man-even, it may be .said, the concrete ideal which 
it is right for one man to pm’sue — is not the same as that 
of another. It insists on the need for varieties of individual 
development and practical activity. All these elements of truth 
we may freely recognize in Simmel's fonnnla, but when it is put 
fomvard as an exclusive aud adequate ideal, it is too hopelessly 
\ ague to be worth serious examination. How can ‘ amount of 
activity ’ be measured 1 I can, indeed, compare the value of the 
■X ery dissimilar activities : I can even by a considerable effort of 
abstraction estimate the amount of pleasure which there is in 
each. But how am I to say whether there is a greater quantity 
of activity in the most exciting kind of historical research or in 
a steeplechase, in Philosophy or in football ? So far as quan- 
tities of activity can be estimated, no one probably ever crowded 
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II ore of it nto his own bfo or cjiusod more of it in others than 
Napoleon Buonaparte, but no one who attaches any meaning to 
the idea of Morality can ■well recog’uizo in Napoleon his 
highest ethical ideal. SimmeVs doctrine is one of those which 
spring from the desire to inTcnt now theses, without which it is 
impossible to write sensational wet’ks on Moral Philosophy 
The airing of new ideas is often, no doubt, more exciting, nioie 
full of activity (of Thdtigkeit) than the elucidation, correction, 
and harmonization of older and truer' ones. Acts can only be con- 
sidered right or wrong relatively to some end otlier than the acts 
themselves, however trne it may be that the will which wills that 
good is a gi'eater good than the good which it -wills. Neither 
' duty for duty's sake ’ nor ‘ activity for activity's sake ’ is a 
rational ethical watchword, unless each is supplemented by the 
doctrine that the end which duty aims at promoting must be 
a good one, and that the ‘activity’ which is a good must be 
either part of the end which we prononiice good or a means to 
it. Such formulae as ‘ activity for the sake of activity ’ or ‘ .self- 
realization’ spring from an unwillingness to admit the simple, 
ultimate, and unanalysable character of the idea of good, without 
the admission of whieli there can he no .such thing as Morality 
The contents of our moral eon.scjousues.s cannot be translated or 
paraphrased into any language which docs not contain the woicl 
' good ’ or its synonym. 

Both the difficulties which have been raised a.s a ground for 
aeensing Morality of internal contradiction, and some of those 
which lie at the root of Simmel’s exaggerated theory of maximum 
activity, are, we have seen reason to believe, met by tbc clue 
recognition of the fact that though duty is incumbent upon 
every one, though the good of society is the end for all, that 
good demands and includes a great variety of individual goods, 
and that not all tliese goods can either be pi'omoted or enjoyed 
within the compass of a single life. This rGpre.sents a side of 
ethical truth which is generally expressed by the doctrine that 
different men have different vocations — a doctrine which will he 
further examined and developed in the next chapter. 
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I HATE tried to establish the position that acts are virtuous 
in so far as they tend to promote and to distribute justly 
a Well-being which consists in various elements possessing 
^ ery dilferent degrees of intrinsic value. The ideal life would 
be a life into which the different elements of ‘good’ should 
enter in the degree appropriate to their intrinsic worth; in 
which, roughly speaking, intellectual should be subordinated to 
moral well-being, while lower desires are indulged in such a way 
and to such an extent as are most conducive to the due predomi- 
nance of the higher ; or, more simply, in which every desire, 
every element in consciousness is accorded the place which is 
due to its own intrinsic wortL It might seem to follow that 
the ideal of Morality in its narrower sense, the ideal aim of the 
vii-tuous will, must be to realize these various ‘ goods ’ in propor- 
tion to their relative importance for each and every human 
being. But such an account of human dut}'’ takes no account of 
the fact that for Society in general the highest amount of good 
cannot he realized by each individual endeavouring to secure for 
himself and to promote for every other all sorts of good. In no 
one life is the gratification, in any high degree, of all even 
among the better desires possible: while the very attempt to 
gratify all equally makes impossible the attainment of any one 
of the best kinds of life. And, again, from the point of view of ' 
Society, a certain specialization of function, or what, looked at 
^om the economic point of view, is known as division of labour, 
is equally imperative. Not only is it practically impossible for 
the same individual in every case to devote his time and energy 
to the promotion of highest and higher and lowest goods in 
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the proportion of t,.cir mtnKa.c worth, but oven among goals of 
the particular rank which it is hia social iiinetion to promote, he 
must devote himself to the promotion of some one particular 
good, if a maximum return, so to speak, is to be producer! 
The labourer must devote the hulk of his time not merely to 
producing food Imt to producing n particular kind of food 
And the conditions of human life are, unfortunately, such that 
a very much larger proportion of the energies of most men 
have to be devoted to producing tlie lower kinrl of goods than 
to the production of the higher. 

Moreover, this speeialkation of the good-producing energies 
of each individual carries witli it a further specialization of the 
good which he must liimself enjoy. For, though the abstraction 
IS useful and legitimate for some purposes, we cannot treat tlie 
production of good as though it were really a totally distinct 
thing from the enjoyment of good : as thougli a man simply 
produced by his social activity one sort of good, while the good 
that he himself enjoys is something wliolly distinct and separable 
fiom it, something produced by other people for him, and given 
to him in exchange for his services by the other members of Ins 
society, just as the wages received by a husbandman are some- 
thing quite distinct from the com which he produces. We 
have seen that a large part of the good which can he enjoyed in 
human life consists precisely in these socially directed activities 
Both moral and intellectual goods are attained by contributing 
in some special way to the good of Society. And, consequently, ii 
a man concentrates his energies on the production of some one 
kind of good, that will largely determine the nature of the good 
which he will enjoy, when good life comes to be loolced at as the 
individual’s share in a social Well-being. The nature of his 
contribution to social good must largely determine, so to speak, 
the nature of his dividend. If a man’s social function is to 
plough the fields, that energy of ploughing will not be so much 
energy taken off from the production of higher good and con- 
centrated on the production of lower, but it will determine to a 
large extent the nature of the Well-being that will fall to his 
share ; for it is in and through this social function of ploughing 
that he will attain that highest good which consists in the 
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direction of his will towards good, or, more simply, in the 
performance of his duty. And, though in the particular case of 
ploughing, the limitations which it sets to intellectual aeti^dty 
are more conspicuous than the scope which it affords, it is none 
the fess ti;ue that even mechanical occupations involve some 
intellectual activity. The .ploughman, even when ploughing, is 
at least doing something that cannot be done hy a beast. He 
viil attain his highest good in ministering to the bodily wants 
of others ; while, though *'it is obviously desirable that the 
ploughman should enjoy some of those higher goods of hie 
which have no special I'elatiou to his function, the kind and 
amount of other goods — higher and lower alike — which will 
fall to his lot mmst be largely such a.s are incidental to or com- 
patible with the occupation of ploughing. As compared with 
the town workman in a factory for instance, the country 
labourei enjoys a more varied and interesting occupation, an 
occupation which brings with it a greater variety of mental 
Activities and a greater development of individual initiative, 
the pleasures and the health that come from life in the open air, 
the use of a less crowded house and a garden of his own ; he 
cannot enjoy the social and political life, the social interests 
(outside his work) and the exciting amusements which partially 
atone to the townsman for the scjualor and discomfort of his 
suiroundings. Of course .some of these limitations in either case 
Aie due to defective and improvable social arrangements . but it 
IS clear that in any society different individuals iiumt enjoy, a.s 
they promote, different kinds of good. Heiiec a large part of 
human duty consists in acts wliich are not the duty of all men. 
A large part of human duty consists in the duties of one’s 
‘ ^'ocation." 

It is not only in the discharge of his formal social function, the 
function v^Lich constitutes (as we say) his business or profession 
01 ‘ state of life,’ that there must be some specialization. Even in. 
the kinds of good that it is not the business of any recognize ' 
piofession to j^romote, it is clearly desirable and necessary thi 
different men slmuld contribute to social good in different way! 
In philanthropy, in social service in the choice between ditferenl 
modes of ift Uieie is room fo hffeient voc<it ons. An ex bans ti e 
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treatiso ou Gaaojjstiy would have to deal not merely with the 
duties of diderent vocations, but also v. ith the ^uetrtion, on what 
piinciplcs a man. should determine what is his social function, 
whether in the way of formal or official calling or in the 
direction of his owni voluntary energies within^ the iiinits 
allowed by universally binding moral obligations and by those 
which are incident to his profession or occupation. Moreover, 
in resolving duty into an obligation to contribute to geneiai 
Well-being, it is not merely the kind but the amount of such 
contribution that is undetermined. Here there is another group 
ol questions upon which Moral Philosophy ought to have some- 
thing to say, if it is to aim at a complete analysis of the contents 
of the moral consciousness. It must give some answer to the 
question, ‘ What are to be the limits of the individual's self- 
sacrifice ? ’ And if there are limits which a man is not bound 
to pass, the question may further be raised whether he is at 
liberty, if he pleases, to do more ? If not, must ive admit that 
it IS possible for a man to do more than his duty 1 Can theie 
be w'orks of Supererogation ? 

II 

There is yet another reason for devoting some special con- 
sideration to this question of Vocation. In the question ‘ How 
am I to know and recognize my Vocation ? ' we have a peculiarly 
good illustration of the inadequacy of hituitionisui in any of its 
various forms to formulate the procedure by ivliicli reasonable 
men really do tlcteriuinc, and feel that tlicy ought to determine, 
their duty under particular circuuistauccs, This difficulty is w ell 
illustrated by the treatment of the subject by James Martincaii, 
a writer whose Intuitiomsm takes the form of a theory that a 
man’s duty is always that coui-se of action to ■which he it, 
piompted by the highest motive, a motive which is recognized 
as such by the immediate affirmation of Conscience. Let ns see 
how such a test would work aa applied to this very important 
duty — that of choosing one’s Vocation rightly, 

Martineau’s ethical criterion is thus formulated : ' Ever}' 

action is eight which, in presence of a lower principle, follows a 
higher : every action is WKOHG which, in presence of a higher 
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pimciple, follows a lower h’ The moral order of precedence 
among the possible principles or ' springs ’ of action is elabo- 
lately determined by that writer, while immediately after the 
table in which he sums up the results of this enquiry there 
folloi?'s a ^eetion on the question, ‘ How far a Life must he 
chosen among these.’ Jiartiueau here distinctly faces the 
objection that it rests in great measure on our own action which 
motives shall be presented to the mind and which shall not. 
Hnless the higher motive l?e actually present to the mind, the 
action motived by the lower ‘ spring ’ cannot, according to him, 
be wrong. ‘ Ought we to content ourselves,’ he ask>s, ‘ with 
ti eating the springs of action as our data, with which we have 
nothing to do but to wait till they are flung upon us by circum- 
stance, and then to follow the best that turns up ? ’ ^ The 
objection could not be more aptly stated. Martineau meets it 
by admitting that ‘ if there be at the command of our will, not 
only the selection of the better side of an alternative, but also a 
predetermination of what kind the alternative shall he, the 
lange of our duty will undoubtedly be extended to the creation 
of a higher plane of circumstance, in addition to the higher 
preference within it.’ But on what principle is a man to make 
his choice between the higlier and the lower ‘ plane of circum- 
stance ’ ? How is he to recognize the higher plane ? From 
Jlartiueau’s fundamental principle it would seem to follow that 
d man is alwdy.s bound to choose that ■ plane of circumstance ’ 
on which he ivill be likely to And the higher motives streaming 
into his consciousness in the richest abundance and with the 
greatest force. Martineau himself raises the question : ‘If com- 
passion is always of higher obligation than the love of gain or 
taobilg atfectiou, how can a man ever be justilied in quitting his 
charities for his business or his home ? ’ But to this question he 
has supplied no adequate answer. The only way in which he 
strives to beat dowm the difficulty wiiich he lias himself so 
forcibly raised is by the contention that ‘the limits . . . within 
which the higher moral altitudes can he secured by voluntary 
command of favouring circumstances are extremely narrow'.’ 

' Types of Bihicnl Theory, 3rd ed., II, p. 270. 

^ Ib., p. 267 . 
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Tim vit 1 c bupjxii't'i 1 y uumtu g tiixm tl t undoubted fjict that 
d Hiaii caiiuot t-uiiiely lii« iiatuic by di-tibcial t-haiige ot 
onvironnient, upon the moral advantage of the ' various clashing 
ot the involuntary and the voluntaiy/ upon the moral ill effects 
ot setting tiside ' relations human and divine ’ by the choice of 
an apparently higher walk of life. Ko^^■J in the first place, I 
leinark that, in so far as a man deliberately turns a deaf ear to 
the solicitation of a higher motive from regard to the consideia- 
tions insisted upon by Martineau, hens deserting the fundamental 
principle of the system. In urging a iiiau to repress his beneto- 
lent aspirations for fear of the moral clfects (social and personal) 
of the neglect ot Family relations and the like, Martineau is 
distinctly transferring the object of moral discrimination from 
the motives to the consequences of the alternative courses of 
action. He is deserting the Highest-motive criterion for the 
principle (to use terms invented by Bidgwick) of individualistic 
or of univevsalistic Perfectionism. He bids the seeker aitei 
moral truth in certain particular cases act upon the lowei 
m preference to the higher motive , ^ and yet no adequate rules 
are given for the discrimination of these exceptional cases. It 
in one particular instance a man is permitted to disobey 
Martineau’s fundamental canon from fear of the moral ill 
consequences whieli might subsequently ensue, how can he obey 
it in any case in which he foresees that the net moral results ot 
acting on the higher motive Avuii bo less satisfactory than those 
which result from choosiug the lower motix o'? The method ot 
Ethics to which such a principle ■would lead would be a veiy 
different one from the method of introspection into motives. 

But we must i-etuiu to Martineau’s contention 'that the limits 
within which the higlier moral altitudes Can be secured by a 
voluntary command of favouring circumstances are extremely 
narrow ’ Here I venture very decidedly to join issue. It is 
all very well to point to the moral failure of monastic systems, 
and the clanger of neglecting natural ‘ i-elations, human and 

' Types. II, j). 270, It might, iatlccd, be pleaded that the (.losire of dou,g 
light as auoh is higher than the benevolent doare ; but Martineau does not 
admit the esistoneo ot a dcsiie to do the right thing in general, as distinct 
from an impulse to satisfy some piaitienlar good dosiie. 
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divine But what relations does Martineau mean 1 It may be 
true that a man cannot desert ‘ his business or his home for his 
charities ’ without neglecting ' relations human and divine/ 
when once he has got a business or a home. But it rested with 
hiinse® to (jreate or not to create the business or the home in 
the first instance. And on what principles is he to decide 
whether to create them or not ? Practically, Martineau’s advice 
to any one in doubt as to the choice of an employment or 
profession seems to be^ ' Don’t choose one at all.’ ‘ Let him 
accept his lot/ he tells us, ‘ and work its resources wfith willing 
conscience, and he will emerge with no half-formed and crippled 
character This might be good advice to one born heir to an 
estate or a great business , it would be intelligible advice — 
though there are case.s in which its morality would be question- 
able — to a son brought up by an arbitrary father for a particular 
piofession : but to the man w’ho is really free to choose between 
half a dozen different ‘ lots/ and in anxious doubt wbicli of them 
to adopt, the precept ‘ Accept your lot ’ will seem but a mocking 
echo of the problem that distracts him. If ‘one’s lot’ means 
one’s actual profession, the advice is meaningless to the boy or 
the man who has not entered upon any , if ‘ one’s lot ’ means the 
lot to which one is called, the precise difficulty lies in knowing 
what that lot is. The maxim ‘Perform the duties of your 
vocation ’ is of no use to a man grappling with the tremendous 
problem — to many a man the most difficult practical problem 
which he ever has to face — of finding out w'hat his true voca- 
tion is. 

The duty of choo,?ing a profession has been well called — I 
think by Sir John Seeley — the most important of all duties, and 
the same waiter very reasonably complains of the almost total 
neglect of this department of Ethics by Moralists. And the 
neglect is not the least conspicuous in the writer, s -who most 
tend to limit the whole duty of man to the ' duties of one’s 
station.’ ‘ My Station and its Duties ’ is the title of the only 
chapter of Ethical Btudies in which Mr. Bradley faces the 
question of the moral' "criterion. ‘My .station and duties’ is 
the formula by which he seeks to answer that question : and yet 

^ Types, II, p. 270. 
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in the who e chapter there is not a word as to the prmciplefi 
upon wh ch a man r fitat on m ist ho chosen except wliat s 
contained m the lines , — 

One plnce performs like any other place 

The proper service every place on earth r 

Was fiainoil to furnish man withh 

It should be observed that this question of choosing a pro- 
fession is precisely one to which the ordinary olijeetions to the 
systematic treatment of questions -.of Casuistry do not apply at 
all Against such a treatment it may plausibly he urged m 
ordinary cases tJiat the decision, wlien the difficulty actually 
arises, has to he taken without prolonged and self-conscious 
deliberation ; that to deliberate in the face of an apparent duty 
generally means to seek an excuse for evading it ; that there is 
something morally unwholesome in elaborate introspection and 
self-analysis, and still more in the anticipation of abnormal moral 
perplexities, or even in dwelling upon them when they arise , 
and, finally, that the details of Morality as opposed to its goneial 
piinciples do not admit of scientific adjustment : ‘ the particulars 
are matters of immediate perception,’ as Aristotle puts it But 
the choice of a profession is precisely a question which from the 
nature of the case mint Ire deliberated on, and about which, in 
numerous instances, conscientious men do deliberate long and 
anxiously. Here, if anywhere, it would appear reasonable to 
expect that a system of Moral Philosophy might have some 
guidance to offer to anxious seekers after Right. Even if the 
scientific discussion of such a subject were of little direct use to 
the doubting Conscience of the individual (as no doubt must 
generally be the ease with theoretical determinations of practical 
questions), it might at least be expected to be of some value m 
determining the advice which should be given to others upon 
a subject upon which more than on any other moral question 
men are wont at times to seek for counsel and advice. The 
Moral Philosopher as such is no more capable of answering such 
a question than any one else ; but he ought surely to be able to 
point out the considerations upon which its solution turns, tod 
so to state the question in a manner in which it admits of an 
^ Ethical Studies, p 183. 
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answer. I need hardly say that jii the present chapter I make 
no pretension to contribute to tlie discussion of the subject any- 
thing which would be likely to be of much value either to 
enquirer or adviser in such cases. I merely wish to point out 
that the qq^stion of choosing a profession is a peculiarly good 
test of any philosophical criterion of Morality, and to show that 
Martineau’s criterion is one which could not practically be 
applied to its determination, or at least that the results of its 
adoption would be such as^ w’ould not commend themselves 
to the practical moral judgement of thoughtful and reasonable 
men. 

It will be well perhaps, at this stage of my argument, to call 
attention to the psychological grounds upon which Martinean 
})ase.s what I must re.spectfullj)' call his evasion of this problem : 

‘ The limits, however, within which the higher moral altitudes 
can be secured by voluntary command of favouring eircum.stanee 
are estremely narrow. Go ■where we may. we carrj- the most 
considerable portion of our environment with u.s in our own 
constitution: from whose propensions, passioirs, affections, it is 
a vain attempt to fly. The attempt to -wither them up and 
suppress them by contradiction has ever been drsastrous : tlrey 
can be counteracted and disanned and taught obedience only by 
preoccupation of mind and heart in other directions. Nothing 
but the enthusiasm of a new affection can silence the clamouris of 
one already there 

Martineau’s treatment of the whole subject seems to have been 
warped by the assumption that the only way in ■which a mair 
can attempt to raise himself to ‘ the higher moral altitudes by 
the voluntary command of favouring circumstance ' is by ' going 
out of the world ’ in the monastic sense. He insist.? with much 
force upon the folly of attempting to suppress the lower ‘ pro- 
pensions, passions and affections’ by one tremendous sacrifice 
of the external goods or surroundings which seem most obviously 
to call them into activity. It is quite true that ' it is a vain 
attempt to fly’ from one’s natural ‘ propensions, passions, and 
affections,’ by change of external environment ; but it is entirely 
possible to give a wholly ne-u^ direction to them by such a change. 

' Types, II, p. 268. 
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It 13 pi-ccisely tl o itloct ons cai k. conntcrirte 1 ai d 

disarmed aud taaglit obedience only by preoccupation of mind 
and heart in other directions’ that the influence of environment 
upon character is of such decisive importance. It is just because 
‘nothing but the enthusiasm of a new aflection eai-^ sileifee tlic 
clamours of one already there,’ anrJ because .some occupations 
are so much more favourable than others to the growth of ‘ new 
affections ' of the right kind, that a man’s character is ao largely 
determined by himself —deterinineJi hy him. self, but determined 
in Oldinary eases once for all— by the choice of his walk in life 
Without denying to every honourable and worthy calling 
either its characteristic virtues or its characteristic vices, it is 
surely undeniahle that .some profcfi.sions arc a.s a rule moie 
favourable to the development of character tlian otlicrs. It is 
not to the purpo.se to allege that all callings are compatible with 
the highest Morality. Exceptional men may lead exceptional 
lives in any walk of life: the very obstae]c.s to Virtue which 
some careers present will become so many occasions for moial 
achievement to those who arc capable of triumphing over tlrem 
Blit wo are not dealing with exceptional men, but with ordinal y 
men, though (.since cx hjp<>iheh,l they are. desirous of regulating 
their choice on the highest principles) with ordinary good men 
And the characters of ordinary men are enormously moulded 
by their environment— by the nature of their work, by the 
people with whom it will bring them into contact, and by the 
nature of that contact. To .such men when hesitating as to the 
choice of a profession such alternative.s as these are constantly 
presenting themselves. A man hesitates between the profession 
of a physician and that of an officer, more or less clearly foio- 
seeing that if he liecomes an officer there lies before him (in time 
ol peace) a life of idleness jrust disguised aud s-vveotened by a 
moderate quantity of routine work, a life of comfort and plea.surc, 
if not of luxury and self-indulgence, to say nothing of the actual 
temptations naturally associated with such a life. Again.st this 
there may seem to him (rightly or wrongly) little to be .set excc;pt 
the rare opportunities of hero).sm and patriotic service which may 
fiom time to time present themselves in war. A.s a doctor there 
he? before him a life of hard work and great u,sefulness— a life in 
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which theie will be daily and hourly calls for the exercifle of sym 
pathy, self-denial, and devotion. Or again, take the case of a man 
hesitating between the life of a parish clergyman and some 
commercial occupation. Of course the temptations of the 
highest callings— the degradation of the man who cannot in some 
measure rise the moral level which they demand — are great in 
proportion -to th® opportunities Avhich they offer. But it will 
hardly be denied that most men who have adopted the profession 
of a parochial clergyman from not wholly unworthy motives 
— sometimes even that exception might be omitted — are made 
better by the demand which such work incessantly creates foi 
sympathy, for self-judgement, for moral effort, for charity in the 
highest sense of the word. How constantly does one -find the 
highest qualities developed by a few years of serious clerical 
work among the poor in a man who certainly showed no signs 
of their possession as an undergraduate ^ ? Can it be doubted that 
those virtues might very probably have remained, to say the 
least of it, equally dormant and unobtrusive had he gone into 
business'? It is not, however, necessary for my argument to 
show that the actual moral performance of one profession is on 
an average superior to that of another, though I should myself 
have little doubt of the fact. The question is, whether some pro- 
fessions do or do not make greater and more frequent demands than 
others upon the higher ‘ spiings of action ’ and so create a ‘ higher 
plane of circumstance.’ Here I .should have thought there could 
not be room for the smallest douht. Professions which bring 
a man into contact with human suffering must surely more 
frequently suggest benevolent impulses than those whose work 
IS done in the stud}' or the office, whatever be the response 
which is actually made to such higher suggestions. Professions 
which offer opportunies for work not wholly dictated by personal 
interest call for these higher motives more frequently than -work 

‘ Of course, to other men the opposite choice might be morally the moie 
successful. I am assuming the case of the man who posseases in some measuie 
the particular capaciticir which clerical work might call out. It must be 
lememherecl that I am myself contending that the chanieter of the ‘ springs 
of action ’ to which the work appeals is not the right piineiple on which to 
base the choice of a profession. 
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m which there b coniparat vely bttlo room for ly honesty 
e’teept the narrow honebty whicli rs the best policy. Frofcssioii'i 
which necessarily involve an attitude of antagonism to nioial 
evil must clearly be inore likely to excite tliose sontimenta of 
compassion and reverence whicli Martincau places M the head 
of his table of ‘ springs of action ’ thtin professions in which the 
existence of evil is cither kept ont of sight or has for the moat 
part to be accepted as a datum instead of being grappled with 
If that be so, I cannot see how, on llis principle, a man to whom 
the profession which will secure the presence of these highei 
motives has once suggested itself could ever be justified in adopt- 
ing one which will place him on a lorver ‘ plane of circumstance ' 
Whether he possesses the capacity or taste for the work, whether 
it IS probable that he will succeed in making as frequent response 
to these higher springs as he might make to the good but inferior 
springs of action suggested by wmrk of a less morally exacting 
kind, wlietber he will be more useful to Society by adopting the 
calling which makes the greater demand upon the higher springs 
— all these are, as it seems to me, utilitarian considerations with 
whicli the liituitionist of the ‘highest motive’ school cannot 
logically concern himself. Whether the moral value of the 
motives iumiediately prompting a man to choose the one calling 
or the other be considered, or whether w’c have recourse to 
Martineau’s supplementary rale of choosing the ‘ liigher plane of 
circumstance,’ nothing could, as it seems to me, justify a man in 
choosing rvhat we may for the sake of convenience call the low or 
profession in preference to the liigher, but the fact that the 
desire of adopting tire latter had never occurred to him, or that 
he Iiad never had one moment’s experience of those higher 
desires which would be gratified by the adoption of the higher 
profession. Exactly the same difficulties wmuld arise if wt 
assigned a higher value than Dr. Martineau to the intellectual 
and aesthetic impulses, and attempted to base the choice of a 
profession upon the extent to whiclr it would promote the man’s 
owm self -development. 

It must be remembered that the collisron of motives respcc- 
tn ely impelling a man to the choice of tw'o alternative walks of 
life is not commonly limited to the collision between one higher 
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motive an 1 one good but aon ewhat lowei ot vo Mart nean 
indeed, hIio’WS a disposition to deny the possibility of action 
impelled by a mixture of motives ; but Tivhatever be the ease 
with actions actually performed, there can surely be no doubt 
that, ^0 long’ as alternative courses are still in contemplation, it 
seldom happens that the man is impelled to the one or other 
course by one motive alone. This is eminently the case with 
the choice of a profession. Sometimes, indeed, some of the 
lowest inducements will persist in arraying themselves on the 
side of the highest of all. What more common in religious 
men than a coincidence between the * love of power or ambition ' 
(placed seventh on Dr. Maibineau's list), or even ‘ love of gain/ 
and the promptings of ‘ compassion ’ or ‘ reverence ’ ? So again 
in the familiar struggle bet%veen intellectual and philanthropic 
impulses, the lowest desire.s of all will commonly take the side 
of the former, ' Love of ease and sensual pleasure ’ will ally 
itself with ‘ love of culture ’ in deterring a man from those 
active professions to which he is prompted hy ‘generosity ’ and 
‘compassion’ in the present, and in which those motives or 
action are likely to be most frequently called into activity in 
the future, It must be remembered that where a higher desire 
and the wish to provide for a future supply of such desires 
point one way, and the lower desires tlie other, the higher 
desire is by no means always a predominant, habitual, or ovei- 
inastering desire. Where that is the ease, it may be a man’s 
duty to adopt it irrespectively of inclination. The thought of 
the higher vocation may, indeed, be a mere transient, intei- 
mittent aspiration. The man may shrink from the higher 
vocation (though willing to accept it if proved to be his duty) 
with an aversion in which dislike of its hardships, felt incapacity 
for its duties, and the overmastering attraction of some less 
exalted though not unworthy passion or ambition will mingle 
almost inextricably. Yet, if it be once admitted that the moral 
value of the impelling motives must determine the choice, it 
must follow that no man attracted to the army by ‘love of 
power or ambition ’ could ever conscientiously devote himself to 
that profession if a ‘ love of culture ’ had once suggested to him 
the thought of being an artist : that no man who had ever felt 
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ucoie Loni^^jo for the bOiTowR of the poor and recognized 
the supreme nohleiicss of pliilantiiropic work, could ever devote 
Inmself conscientiously to the cause of Science or learning ; that 
no woman who had ever aspired after the usefulness of a hospital 
nurse or a schoolmistress could ever conscientiously conffent to 
marry a squire or a man of business-,^. 

In fact, since the profession to which a man is most strongly 
attracted commonly presente itself to him in an agreeable light — 
1 e as likely to satisfy some of liis^ower desires as well as one 
01 more of the higher ones — it would scarcely be an cxaggeia- 
tion to say that on RXartineau’s piinciplcs it will generally be a 
man’s duty, when hesitating between two or more professions, to 
choose that which he dislikes most^. Such a preposterous con- 
clusion would, of course, liave been rejected by Martineau as 
emphatically as it would by any other sensibie man. Yet from 
the perplexities and paradoses winch we have been eonsidenng 
there seems to be no way of escape so long as wc eontme 
ourselves to a purely subjective criterion, and refuse to consider 
the consequences of our action upon .social Well-being. 

It is true, indeed, that Martmoau might point to not a few 
passages of his book where the calculation of consequences is 
admitted to have a place in nioiuls ; but the relation of the 

' The following words from a letter of Etuskin may illustrate the situation 
I am. contemplating ; ‘ I am . . . toimenteJ between the longing for lest and 
loiely life and the sense of this tenific call of human crime for rcsiHianoe 
and human misery for help ’ (Oollingwood, Ltfc and Worlc of John JRiwfnn, 
1893, P- ?)■ And yet it may he safely assei-ted that, even if we rneasuicd 
its value solely by its effects upon the condition of the poor, Ruskin s 
actual career accomplished far more than he would have done had he 
turned his bach upon Literatuie and Ai-t and devoted his life to aome 
directly philanthropic cause ; hut such indirect social effects could not of 
course be expected in all cases. 

® It is difficult to bung within Martineau’a table some of the motives 
■which fiequently have most weight in disiiosiiig a man to one or othei 
piofession. Peibaps the stro’ngest likings or dislikings for particulai 
callings commonly rest upon a love of society or of society of a particular 
kmd, or upon dislike of a particular’ kind of society, (By society I moan all 
kinds of inteicourse with one’s fellow men.) It is hard to explain such 
likings or dislikings by any of Martineau’s ‘ spiings,’ whether taken singly 
01 in combination The only love of pdeasuie which he recogniKos is ‘love 
of sensual pleasure.’ 
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canon of consequences to the canon of motives is nowhere 
adequately explained. In one passage \ indeed, it is admitted 
that such a ' computation is already more or less involved in the 
preference of this or that spring of action ; for, in proportion as 
the s;pring^of action are self-conscious, they contemplate their 
own effects, and judgement-upon them is included in our judge- 
ment of the disposition ’ If this admi.ssion be pressed, it seems 
to me to amount to the practical adoption of a consequential or 
teleological criterion of the' morality of at least all deliberate 
actions. All action must affect some one, and if a man is 
1 effecting upon the course of conduct which it i.s right for him 
to pursue, it must surely occur to him that the consequences of 
one course of action will he more socially beneficial than those 
of another. How, then, can he fail to be moved to the adoption 
ol that alternative by ‘Compassion’? And Compassion “ in the 
table before us takes precedence of all other springs of action 
except ‘ reverence.’ Except, therefore, in so far as its dictates 
may be modified by those of reverence, compassion seems to be 
pjactically erected into the ethical criterion. This, however, is 
not explicitly admitted by the framer of that table, and we are 
obliged to assume that comparison of motives is meant to be his 
w'orbing criterion. 

III. 

It may be urged that, however unsatisfactory Martineau’s 
ciiterion for the determination of cases of Conscience such as 
these may be, no more satisfactory guidance is to be obtained 
from any other. If we adopt tendency to promote social good 
(however understood) as our test, is not the difficulty, it may he 
asked, quite as great ? If a man’s duty is to adopt the course of 
conduct which produces the greatest amount of good on the 
whole, how is it possible to set limits to the self-denial, the 
asceticism, which such a principle of conduct seems to demand 
How is it possible, except by a cynical or pessimistic disbelief m 
the usefulness of all social or philanthropic effort, to justify the 

‘ Typei, II, p. 355. 

“ This is not a suitable word to denote tie impulse to promote all kinds of 
social good, but Martin eau’s list of Motives supplies no othei. 
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adoption of a lesh useful m prefeience U an i tnnsieally moiL 
useful or laborious profession — tlie expenditure of time upon 
abstract thought or study which might be spent in teaching tlie 
ignoi'aut and brightening the lives of tlie wretched, the expendi- 
tuie of money upon the conventional comforts of a middlg-class 
home (to say nothing of the luxuries cjf ‘ the nch ’) when it 
might be spent upon hospitals and young men s chibs ? 

I do not pretend to offer a complete solution of this most 
ilifficult problem of practical Moitilily. I only vdsh to point out 
that, on the theory which makes universal Well-being the 
supreme end, it is not incapable of a solution which may com- 
mend itself to ‘ common sense ’ without in any way repressing 
the highest moral aspirations, I propose t<j notice a few of the 
more prominent of the considerations wliieh must be taken into 
account in a solution of this question, whetlier in its application 
to the choice of a career or the choice of a mode of life in so ±,n 
as such a choice remains open to lhase who liaA'o already adopted 
some recognized profession. Ho\ve\’er oluious tlicy may seem 
(as most of them certainly are), an attempt to enumerate them 
■uill be the best way of illu.strating tlie practical adaptabilit}' to 
such cases of our method of ideal Utilitarianism. 

(i) 111 the drsi place, there arc those considerations of what I 
have called ‘ moral prudence,’ on wliieh Dr. Martineau ha-s— as 
I venture to think quite inconsistently with his main principle— 
sufficiently insisted. Before embarking under the inlluenee oi 
some higher motive upon a courae of action not required by 
stiict duty, which will require for its maintenaiico the continued 
presence of such higher motives, a man should have a reasonable 
pro.spect that the necessary inspiration will hereafter be forth- 
coming ; otherwise the adoption of the higher course of life will 
load to a moral fall rather tlian to a moral advance. In such 
case.s the surrender to the ‘ higher motive ’ will not be conducive 
to the man's own moral Well-being on the whole, and therefoic 
not conducive to the good of Society. Of course this principle 
will not hold where for some reason or other tlie course of action 
to which man is called is one of plain duty. But if the tiue 
canon of duty be, ‘Act always on the highest motive,’ it is 
difficult to see how any aspmatiou after some more heroic or 
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more saintly walk could ever Le rightly repressed from a fear of 
its possible moral consequences. In that case the answer to 
such fears would be^ ‘ Better do right now, even if you will not 
be able to live up to the level of your present enthusiasm here 
atter."' If,»on the other hand, it be the duty of the individual 
to realize the highest attainable moral and other good for 
himself and others, he will recognize that, though the career of 
a philanthropist may he higher than that (say) of an honest 
lawyer, he will himself attain a higher moral level as a lawyer 
than by the more imperfect fulfilment of a higher ideal. 

(3) These considerations naturally lead us to the observation 
that certain social functions require for theii' adequate fulfilment 
that they should be done in a certain spirit. Such functions 
demand the possession of certain qualities of mind or heart or 
character which cannot be summoned up at the command of the 
mil, and cannot be satisfactorily performed merely as a mattei 
ot duty. Common sense agrees with Roman Catholic Moral 
Theology in recognizing that it would be positively wrong for 
any one to enter upon certain careers wliich make great demands 
upon the moral nature, merely from a strong .sense of duty, 
■ft hen they have no ‘ internal vocation ’ for them. The principle, 
no doubt, requires to be extended to many careers beyond tho,sc 
afforded by the priesthood and the religious orders, or the 
modern equivalents of such ordens ; and the true ultimate ground 
of such a distinctioii must, from our point of view, be found in 
the social advantages (moral and hedonistic) which flow from its 
observance, and the social disadvantages which would be entailed 
by its neglect. The average sister of mercy is, no doubt, a more 
valuable member of Society' than a Belgravian lady who is 
somewhat above the average; but a sister of mercy with no 
natural love or instinct for her work, with no natural love foi 
the poor or the sick or the young to whom she ministered, 
V ould be far less useful to Society than the Belgravian lady who 
performs respectably the recognized duties of her station, even 
t],'iough she may devote what must in the abstract be considered 
a somewhat excessive amount of time to domestic trivialities 
and social dissipation. 

( 3 ) While the principle just laid down applies pre-eminently 
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to cortam special calluign such a-sthoao of the artist the Mcholtta 
the man of letters, the clergyman, the teacher — it applies in 
a certain measure to all work which is capable of being liked at 
all, or for which any special aptitude is possible. It is for tlio 
general good that every man should do the work forwhicli he is 
most fitted , and, as a general rule, aniatural liking for the woik 
or kind of life adopted is one of the most important qualifi- 
cations for it. There are, of course, obvious limitations to the 
principle thus laid down. The highest tasks are neccHSarily 
repulsive to the lower part of a man’s nature, A due distinction 
must be drawn between the kind of dislike wliieli there is 
a reasonable prospect of overcoming and the dislike which is 
insurmountable ; and, again, between the dislike which intoifeies 
with the due performance of the work and the dislike which 
does not interfere with it. A sm-geon who could not overcome 
a physical squeamiahness at the sight of blood would bo moie 
useful to Society as a billiard-marker. On the other liand, 
absolute callousness to human suffering, though it iniglit increase 
his love of his profession, would scarcely, I presume, he a qualifi- 
cation for its duties, 

(4) Eegard must bo paid not only to the effects of the indi- 
vidual’s conduct, but to the effect of the general adoption of 
a like course of conduct on the part of others. Tims it would 
not be socially desirable to encourage all higli-uiEndcd men to 
foisake the careers which seem from some points ol' \'iew to 
stand upon the loivest moral level, A life of money-making 
(abstracted from the use wiiieli is to be made of the money 
when accumulated) may from some points of view seem one to 
which nobody could lawfully devote himself who had ever lelt 
an aspiration after some higher kind of work , for, however 
necessary to society may be the work of merchants and stock- 
brokers, there would always (under existing conditions) be 
forthcoming a sufficient supply of duly qualified peisons who 
would be attracted into these professions from purely merccnaiy 
motives. Against this, however, must be set the demoralisation 
which would result to such classes or professions, and the conse- 
quent injury to Society, if all men of high character were led to 
avoid them. It may be cpicstioued whether, upon this principle, 
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it may not sometimes l>e a positive daty on tlm part of some 
good people to continue in, if not to adopt, professions which 
may he in various degrees unfavourable to the improvement of 
their own personal character, or which at least involve much 
that ?s di^greeable to what we may call their moral taste, 
provided that they minister to legitimate social needs. The 
most extreme ill effects of the adoption of a contrary prin- 
ciple were experienced in the Middle Ages. The ‘ religious ' life 
being assumed to be the highest of all careers, every man oi 
woman anxious about his or her soul was driven into a religious 
house, unless, indeed, they were wealthy enough to found one 
The consequence was an appalling relaxation of the standard ol 
ordinary ‘ secular ’ morality — a complete de-spiritualization of 
all ' secular ’ life, including that of the secular priest. Even the 
work of the pastor had to be abandoned to worldly men, 
because it was not disagreeable enough to satisfy the religious 
man's hankering after self-mortification. 

(5) Similar considerations are applicable to the innumerable 
difficulties w'hieh beset the Conscience of every man possessed 
with something of the ‘ enthusiasm of humanity ' in the matter 
of personal expenditure, conventional luxury, and so on. In the 
first place, he will apply the principle of ‘ moral prudence ’ to 
the effects of his conduct upon himself and his capacity for 
work. He will make recreation subordinate to Avork, social 
pleasures to social usefulness, and so on. There is, however, 
room for as manj'- different vocations, so to speak, in respect of 
the use that naay be made of leisure hours as there is in the 
choice of a life-work : and some of them are higher than others 
It is no doubt a morally higher thing to spend one’s evenings 
in teaching a night school than to spend them in amusement or 
light reading. But if a man to whom some higher motive suggests 
the idea of taking up with the fontner occupation feels that the 
work would be excessively distasteful, and that as a consequence 
he would be less capable of efficiently discharging his duties in 
the day, and probably become irritable, discontented, and dys- 
peptic, he will do much better to play whist of an evening 
instead, even in the interests of his oivn moral Well-being. Still 
more evidently will such a course be recommended when w'e 
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extend oui view hi-st k tl e 1 rcct off ete I tl e two nlkniitives 
on the happiness of others, and then to tin t fleets wh.ch woul I 
follow an extensive inutation of a conscientious hut uncheciful 
philanthropy. On Dr. Martineau s principle, it is difficult to see 
how it is possible to justify a rich man undtn* any cir^muiHuanccs 
living the life of a country gentleman, o\'en as such iv hie might 
be lived under the inspiration of a ‘ .social Conscience ' far above 
the average, when once it has Leon suggested to him that he 
might spend his fortune on some gi'cat work of social usefulness 
He would cei'tainly be promptcil to tlie hist course by ‘com- 
passion ’ and deterred from it (among lioivcvcr many other 
and better motive, sj by ‘ love of ease and Rcn.sual pleasure,' On 
the other hand, when once the appeal is made to social Well- 
being, a number of otiier important considerations suggest 
th.eniselve.s which may well justify a man who docs not feel 
strongly moved to make such a sacrifice in accepting the moie 
agreeable altcniativc. He will reflect that the habits of a class 
cannot be suddenly changed, but that tliey may bo gradually 
modified. He will remember that certain kinds of work can 
only bo done in connexion with certain .social po.sitions : a hard- 
working professional man may do much more work tliau .i 
re,sidenb squire, but ho cannot do precisely the same work that 
a good squire may do. Ho might therefore do inov(! good by 
setting an example of liberality, care for dependents, devotion t(s 
public duties, and moderation in amnsement and personal 
expenditure, than hy letting his country house au(l giving tin 
proceeds to public works or well-administered charities. Ho 
will reflect that some forms of luxury have good social efteets, — 
such as the encouragement of art and superior ivorkniansliip 
which ultimately benefit the community at large. He may leei 
that it is better to indulge to some extent in forms of luxuiy 
demanded by the eustom.s of his ela.ss, but difficult to roconeih 
with abstract ideas of Justice, such as good dinners, expensive 
wines, a large house and numerous servants, rather than 
abandon great opportunities of social or political influence and 
usefulness. 

It is not my intention here to discuss from a practical point 
of view the extent to which this pidnciple should be carried. It 
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H probable that, while th^ existence of different standards of 
class expenditure and of considerable inequalities in the 
expenditure of individuals is socially beneficial, a vast amount 
of the conventional expenditure of the rich and well-to-do 
classes, in^view of the surrounding sordid misery, is wholly 
unjustifiable ; and that a still larger amount is only provisionally 
and relatively justifiable, because under existing conditions the 
non -conformity with established usage would on the whole, for 
such and such persons and iifsnch and such eirenmstanees, be the 
greater of two evils. But it is clear that very different standards 
of expenditure must be admitted, unless we are to pronounce 
many occupations or professions 'absolutely barred to persona 
whose social Conscience has once been aroused. If a man cannot 
justify to his Conscience the provision of champagne for his 
guests, it is clear that diplomacy is an impossible profession foi 
him. If he cannot make up his mind to mess and contribute to 
legimental amusements as other officers do, he cannot enter the 
army, and in many other positions in life it ia impossible to 
escape the choice between total isolation — with much loss not 
only of pleasure but of influence and professional effectiveness — 
and acquiescence in some kinds of expenditure which we may 
feel to involve a very unjust and socially inexpedient distribu- 
tion of external goods. No doubt these ‘necessities of one’s 
position ’ should be duly weighed before the position which 
necessitates them is accepted. In many cases they might con- 
stitute a good reason for refusing to accept that position, and, 
when it is accepted, the duty remains of reducing them within 
leasonable limits; bub I do not believe that it would be for 
the general good, and therefore I do not believe that the 
moral consciousness allows us to lay it down, that all positions 
involving a high .standard of personal expenditure should be 
closed to any one whose eyes had once been opened to the 
responsibilities of wealth. 

I need hardly add that the other side of the matter — the 
enormous need for men who will adopt exceptional modes of 
life, and devote themselves to public or philanthropic work in 
ways which do demand exceptional aelf-saeriflee — is an equallj^ 
important one, and that for men who feel that need strongly 
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and theu CApacity for n ect u" t tl e exceptional <1110 lice n ny 
become the most imperat ve of duties On th s side of tl e 
matter I shall have more to say hereafter. 

(6) Another consideration which must he borne in mind is 
that, if Welhbeing or Good in general he the suprejne end, my 
good is a part of that end: ami niy happiness is a part of my 
good, though not the whole of it. It ouglit not, therefore, to be 
sacrificed to promote a less amount of it in others. And up to 
a certain point the general Well-being is best promoted by the 
principle that within tlie limitations demanded by strict duty 
every one shall exerci.se a reasonable care for Ins own happiness, 
and shall not make such complete sacrifices of material goods oi 
advantages as will {he being what he is) involve the de.struction 
ot his tranquillity and eontcutmenl, although sucli .sacrifices 
might be compatible with happiness in hotter men. This prin- 
ciple may be admitted even for the gnidanco of the individual 
Conscience — and .still more when there i.s a question of incul- 
cating such sacrifices on people in genci'al — without going the 
length of saying, with the late Mr. Jirsticc Stephen, that ‘ human 
nature is .so constituted that nearly all our conduct, inimen.seiy 
the gi eater part of it, is and ought to be regulated much moie 
by a regard to oursclvo.s and to our own interests than by 
a regard to other people au<l their iutcre.sts b’ It is obvious that 
the extent to which this principle can be admitted will bo very 
considerably narrowed by the acceptance of a non-hedonistre 
rnterpretation of Good. As soon as Morality is recognized as an 
end in itself and an essential part of true Well-being, it becomes 
impossible to admit that a pursuit of his own liappines.s, 
unmixed with and unregulated by a desire for other people’s, 
could ever be the vocation of any man, oven if in his particular 
case such a course of conduct should chance to bo coincident 
with that dictated by the public Well-being. The individual 
should pursue his oivii Well-being as part of the general Well- 
being, but he will recognize that his moral Well-being demands 
a measure of self-sacrifice. 

(7) The principle that the rationality of self-sacrifice logically 
implies a limitation to self-sacrifice, may be used to justify not 

’ In the Nineteenih Centtoy, No, 118 p, 783. 
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merely some cnpjTi^ent on the part of every individual, but 
even a very unequal enjoyment on the part of some individuals 
In proportion as we hold that competition, the struggle to raise 
the personal or family standard of comfort, the indulgence and 
develojiment of individual tastes and inclinations in ways which 
involve considerable expenditure of wealth, the increase of 
differentiation in modes of life, and the like are good for Society, 
the individual must in some cases be justified in allowing himself 
an amount of luxury and enjoyment which would not be possible 
for all under the most ideal socialistic rdgime. It is possible 
to admit that civilization and progress demand considerable 
inequalities without accepting von Hartmann's doctrine that to 
promote maximum inequality is necessarily and under all cir- 
cumstances to promote true social progress. The principle must 
be balanced by the complementary principle that such inequali- 
ties of enjoyment have a tendency to increase beyond the point 
which is socially expedient. To what extent this principle will 
justify the individual in choosing the easier and more enjoyable 
careers, and enjoying an exceptionally favourable social position 
or exceptional good fortune, will depend partly upon the answer 
he gives to a number of social and economic questions, and 
partly upon his personal circumstances and disposition. It is 
unnecessary to repeat once more that this consideration cannot 
possibly justify any individual under any circumstances in being 
merely an enjoyer of other men’s labours. It may be good for 
Society that the wages of different classes and individuals should 
vary, even to a very large extent . it cannot possibly be to the 
advantage of Society or to the moral advantage of any individual 
that his wages should be wholly unearned. 

(8) And, lastly, there is the fact that some kinds of work 
which do not call into activity the very highest 'springs of 
action ’ are as useful as, perhap.s moi'e useful than, those that 
do : and that in reference to some of these kinds of work it is 
even truer than of more distinctly spiritual kinds of work that 
‘the harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few.’ In 
England at least this is notably the case with all the higher 
kinds of intellectual labour. I for one cannot assent to that 
beatification of intellectual pumuits — and even of the most 
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selfisb forms of mtellectual sji 1)01:1118111 -wliich is not unknown 
among persons of literary and speculative tastes, kut a demon- 
stration of the supreme social value of such work — when it 
really is will be superfluous iu the eyes of any one wlio 

is at all likely to read this book. All hiatoiy is .-ngaii'ist the 
attempt to encourage intellectual Gbseuraiitisin in the interests 
of a narrow moral or material Utilitaiianiaiu. All history testi- 
fies to the intimate connexion, in the long run and within certain 
limits, between moral and intellectual vitality. The darkness 
of the dark ages was not merely intellectual darknesis ; the 
stagnation of China is not merely intellectual stagnation. And 
if an appeal may plausibly be made to a few brilliant periods, 
such as the Renaissance, as an exhibition of the possibility ot 
high intellectual development in combination with a low nwrale, 
it must be remembered that the early phases of the Renaissance 
were periods of high moral as well as intellectual enthusiasm, 
and that the intellectual decay which sot in so soon in those 
countries where the Renaissance was not also a period of moral 
and religious progress may be distinctly traced to tlie moial 
corruption. High excellence in Art involves such a long penod 
of technical training that the greatesij toclmieal perfection of an 
Art movement often comes long after the decline of the moial 
and intellectual forces wliich produciHl it. 

It is obvious that these reflections might be spun out indefi- 
nitely, Enough, it is hoped, has been said to illustrate the kind 
of guidance which may Ite aflforded in the solution of such 
problems of vocation by the adoption of a consequential but 
non-hedonistic criterion of Morality. 

IV 

It will by this time have become evident that the course oi 
our argument has led us from the discussion of a particiilai 
duty, that of choosing an occupation, into the discussion of a miicli 
larger and more fundamental question of ethics — the distinction 
between Duty and the morally good, between what are sometimes 
called duties of ‘ perfect ’ and those of ' imperfect obligation,’ 
the question whether there are or are not such things as ‘woiks 
of supererogation.’ I have already contended that there aic 
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cases where it is good for a man to contribute in. certain ways to 
the general good, though it would not be wrong for him to 
refuse to contribute to it in those ways — that there are cases 
where a man may rightfully decline to perform socially bene- 
ficial ^etiom for the reason {among others) that he does not feel 
a natural inclination or strong desire to perform them. On the 
other hand, it has been assumed (as it must be assumed by every 
system which recognizes moraJ obligation at all) that in some 
cases no amount of disinclination, no consideration of the sacri- 
fice involved, will justify a refusal to adopt the coui'se of action 
which will make the largest contribution to social good. But 
how, it may be asked, can such a distinction be admitted without 
involving ourselves in the pvhma facie immoral corollary that 
a man can do more than his duty “I I believe that we have 
already by implication amved at something like an answer to 
the question. One course, and one only, can ever be a man’s 
duty; but duty itself requiies hi certain cases that regard shall 
be paid to the inner dispositions and inclinations of the indi- 
vidual, It is always a man’s duty to do what conduces most to 
the general good; but the general good itself demands that, 
whereas some contributions to social good shall he required of 
all men placed under the same external circumstances, in other 
eases contributions differing both in kind and in amount shall 
be demanded of different men. It will be well, however, to 
dwell a little more at length upon the difficulty and importance 
of the problem under discussion. 

The case for and against works of supererogation shall be 
stated by two modem French philosophers of the last genera- 
tion, Ilmiie Eeaussire and Paul Janet. The contrast between 
their views on this point is the more striking on account of 
their general agreement in philosophic tendency. In the former 
writer’s work,s we find such utterances as these : — 

‘ Merit and virtue arise from accomplished duty, but in their 
highest degrees they tend to pass the limits of duty : they rise 
totthe point of devotion. ... To surrender one’s children to the 
service of one’s country, when she claims them in the name of the 
law, is a duty of obligation [devoir de droit). To offer them for 
it, when the law allows one to keep them, is a duty of virtue, or 
- K- 3 
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rather -i act ot devotion wl ich es I ond lut_} I > withdraw 
them from the let,al obligation a pul lie cdueiti r w] re one 
sees a dangei ioi tl cii lith oi loi then i oi litj is peihips 
the most impenous oi duties 

On the other hand, Janet, a typical vcpresental^vo Of! the 
spiritualistic ’ Philosopliy once do*riinant in France, writes as 
lollows ■ — 

' The distinction of two domains, the domain of good and 
that of duty, would conduct ns to tlic inadmissible anpposition, 
that between two actions, of which one would be nuunfestly 
better than the other, the individual is at liberty to choose the 
less good. From what source could this privilege be derived ^ 
Is it not under another form that opinion of the Casuists so 
severely condemiicil by Pascal and by Kossuet, the opinion, that 
is to say, that between two probalile opinions one is allowed to 
choose the less probable ? - ’ 

The writer then proceeds to explain the apparent collision 
between the verdict of reflection and the verdict of wlxat 
Sidgwick would call ‘ couunon sense ’ on this head by the 
following considerations : — 

(«) The degree of sclf-saerificc demanded for the performance 
of a man’s duty depends upon his circumstances, especially upon 
his ‘ i'61e ’ in society. When it is demanded citlior by that ' rfile ' 
or by the exceptional circumstances under which any man may 
find himself placed, ' devotion ’ becomes in the strictest sense 
a duty. This is the principle on which I have myself insisted. 
What I desiderate in Janet’s admirable treatment of this sub- 
ject is some discussion of the principles by which a man is 
to determine his‘r61e’ in society. A theory of duty rcquiies 
• a theory of V ocaiioii as its necossary complement. 

(b) The highest degrees of moral perfection arc not attainable 
by all men. It is a duty to strive after the highest degiee 
of moral perfection that circumstances permit, ' No one is bound 
to do what is impossible : all are bound to do what is possible ’ 

(c) The popular distinction between duties and acts wliich it is 
good to do but not wrong to omit, depends mainly upon a par- 
ticular characteristic of the subject-matter or content of certain 
duties, i. e. their indeterminateness. 

' Les Piincipes de Ja Morale, pp. i6g, 341. 
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[d) The development o£ the moral consciousness in different 
men being unequal, the same actions do not always suggest 
themselves to all men; acta of extraordinary heroism, ideals 
of extraordinary self-devotion, present themselves only to rare 
and exceptionally endowed natures. 

' Further, in so far as thd idea of an action has not presented 
itself to our minds, it is evident that it cannot be obligatory on 
us, that ceases to be the case as soon as this idea has been 
conceived by our conscionsnSss. Tlie action, once represented in 
thought, presents itself to us with all the characteristics of duty 
and we cannot refuse it without remorse 

Thus the popular distinction between duties and acts which 
it is good to do is to a certain extent justified, while the immoral 
deduction that it is possible to do more than one’s duty, and 
sometimes right to do less, is avoided. With this position 
I should in the main agree. At the same time, I do not think 
that Janet has quite got to the bottom of the difficulty. He is 
no doubt right in holding that it is a duty to aim at doing 
the utmost amount of good tliat lies in one’s power : and there- 
fore it is not possible for a man to do more than his duty. 
Moreover, it is an essential characteristic of the moral law that 
it should be (in the Kantian phrase) ‘fit to serve for law universal,’ 
1 . 6 that what is right for one must be right for every one else 
in the same circumstances — when they are really the same. But 
it is perfectly consistent with this principle to include a man’s 
character, moral, emotional, and intellectual, among the ‘ circum- 
stances ’ or conditions upon which his duty in the particular case 
depends. The neglect of this distinction between external and 
n hat I may venture to call ‘ internal ’ circumstances or conditions, 
has been the main source of the vagueness and uncertainty 
which has generally characterized the treatment of the distinction 
between duties, and actions that it is good to do but not wrong 
to omit. By Janet the principle of internal or subjective con- 
ditions is to a certain extent recognized ; but the interpretation 
which (here approximating to the position of Martineau) he 
■would give to the principle seems to me at once too wide and 
too narrow. The only subjective circumstance, according to 


^ La Momle, p. 232. 
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Janet, which could ev ei jnetify a man n omitting a gooil act on 
which it wonM have- been good foi another to perfonn seems to 
be the circumstance that the good action did not happen to 
occur to him. Similarly, aeeonling to Maituieau, an act done 
from the highest inotice actually present to the agent is Always 
light; an act is never wrong unless a higher motive than that 
which prompted his actual choice was present to the agent’s 
conseiousnesa. Now, it seems to mo that tlie practical maxims 
of such a system would under certain eirenmstances fall very 
much below, at other times ri.so too far above, wliat would 
generally be recognized as the rcquirciiients of duty propeidy 
understood. A crowd stands by while a child is drowned m 
three feet of artificial water in a London park. Would it 
altogether remove the moral disapprobation with which we 
regard the act of one of the individuals concerned if ho pleaded 
that it never occurred to him to jump in and save the child 
It seems to me that it is (piite conceivable that to many persons 
in that crowd the thought did not occur. But it surely shocks 
all common sense to say that in that case tlicy did not fail in 
their duty. There are surely many cases in ^Yluch a man js 
ignorant of his duty, but in which we cannot deny that such and 
such a course wma his duty, whether he Icnow it or not. From 
Martineau’s point of view, inclec<l; such a statement would bo an 
absurdity ; since his criterion of duty is wholly subjective, it is 
impossible for a man to be ignoraut of his duty. There is, 
according to his view, no objective right or wrong in actions, 
only a higher and a lower. But Janet insists strongly on the 
necessity of an objective criterion of IVlorality. It would seem, 
therefore, that we must exclude from the internal conditions 
that may vary the duty of two men placed in similar external 
cii cum stances the want of knowledge of what the duty is as 
well as the want of will to perform it, hoivover much ignorance 
may in some eases mitigate the culpability. In asking under 
what subjective conditions A may be right in omitting an act 
which it would have been right for B in like external eireum 
stances to perform, we must exclude the absence of sufficient 
devotion to duty on the part of A, or sufficient care to find out 
what his duty is : when wc ask what is Ah duty, w'c assume 
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that he is anxious to find out his duty and willing to do it when 
found. But we may include in the internal conditions that vary 
duty the presence or absence of all moral qualities which are not 
under the immediate control of the ■will — which may he more or 
less e?iltivi*ted, but which are not producible to order. I^^ow, 
there are some good actions^whieh do and there ai’e others which 
do not require for their fulfilment moral qualities of this kind. 
A man’s duty under all circumstances is to do what is most 
conducive to the general good: but, while the general good 
demands that certain good things shall be done by all men 
irrespective of their natural disposition and the degree of moral 
perfection which they have attained, there are other good things 
which the general good only demands that persons of a certain 
disposition and moral chai'acter should perform. Thus the social 
value of truth-speaking is not dependent upon the strength of 
the agent’s natural love of truth, or the degi'ee of moral advance- 
ment which he has attained in other respects. However 
reluctantly he speak the truth, Society gets the same advantage , 
if he lies, the injury to Society is the same. The public Well-being 
demands that all shall speak the truth. A man cannot therefore 
plead that he has no vocation for contributing to social good 
in that particular way : the general good demands that to this 
rule of conduct there shall be no exceptions \ Indeed, the more 
exceptional he the lie, the more harm it is likely to do. On the 
other hand it is good for a rich man (with no obvious private 
claims upon his purse) to sell all that he has, and to give the 
whole of his time and money (in ways consistent with sound 
economical piineiples) to the service of the poor. But this only 
becomes a duty in persons endowed with a sufficient love of the 
poor to do this not grudgingly or of necessity, and placed in 
certain perhaps rather exceptional external circumstances. In 
that sense it might even he called a work of supei'erogation, 
though the term is on the whole an objectionable one : not only 
13 it not an action demanded by social Well-being of all men 
placed in similar circumstances, but this is one of those eases in 

^ I mean of course exceptions in favour of particular persons ; I recognize 
tiie existence of exceptional cases vdien it is the duty of all not to speak the 
tiuth. 
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which (ufl Jai ct isjiyb f the volimtary ul } ti u t celibacy from 
the highest motives) ‘ it is even cvitlent that this state cannot he 
chosen Tiy some, except on comlition oF its n<it being clioaeii by 
allh’ The gooil of Society ileniamlH that there should be different 
\oeations, somo oF them moially higlier than others. mUn can 
never do more! than his duty, or -witthout sin do leas when once 
lie knows what his duty is. But it is sometimes light, because 
desirable in the highest intoiesis of Society, that a. man should 
choose what must still he recognized as being From many points 
of view tlie lower vocation. It is morally as well as socially 
desirable that there should he a great liberty of choice, as to tlie 
particular way and as to tiie extent to wliich he will contribute 
to social good ; hut that liberty of choice is conditioned by the 
duty — and that the most imperative of all duties — of adopting 
the vocation to whicli upon a fair review of all circumstances, 
internal and external, a man believes himself to he called. It is 
conditioned also, I may add —and this is a consideration winch 
would demand much tidier trcatimnit u'cre I writing primarily 
with a practical object —by the duty of moral progress; that is 
to say, of gradually tilting lumselC (so far as the external con- 
ditions of his life allow) for a higher degree of devotion to social 
good than any to which, 1 leing what he is, he could at present 
wisely aspire. 

The general tendency of non-utilitanan Pliilosopliy has been 
either to assume that there is in all eases some one course o± 
action which all moral men placed under the same external 
eiicumstanees would recognize as their ‘ bound en duty,’ or to tind 
m the mere definiteness or indefiniteiaesw of the received lules oi 
conduct a sharp and fundamental distinction hotween ‘ duties ’ 
and acts which it is good bo perform if one likes — between the 
terms ' right ’ and ‘ good ’ in their application to actioms. On the 
other hand, it has been the tendency of Utilitarian Philosophy 
to reduce all duties to a general obligation or encouragement ot 
a philanthropy the extent and limitations of which are usually 
left undefined. By means of the principle of Vocation it is 
possible to justify the popular distinction beWeen duties and 
charitable actions, without detracting either from the imperative- 

^ Im Moi ale, p. 229. 
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nefis of daiy 01 from ihe claims of a more abounding chanty, 
and to find the basis of that distinction in the requirements of 
social Well-being itself. 

The positions at which I have arrived in the foregoing pages 
may summarized by the following definitions 

(l) It is always a mun’p,* duty to adopt the course of action 
most conducive to the general Well-being. A man can never do 
more than his dnty, nor can he ever (when he knows his duty) 
without sin do less. 

(a) The name of absolute duties may be given to those rules 
of conduct which the general Well-being requires to be observed 
by all men under given external circumstances, irrespectively of 
the subjective condition or character of the agent. 

(3) Acta or omissions which the general good only requires 
under certain interned circumstances or subjective conditions 
may be termed duties of Vocodio 7 i. 

The question has been one of the traditional subjects of debate 
between Protestant and Eoman Catholic Theologians . Catholicism 
has formally asserted, Protestantism has formally denied, the 
possibility of ' works of Supererogation.’ If we look to the 
practical effects of the two one-sided doctrines, it would seem 
that Protestantism has in its periods of austerity and enthusiasm 
imposed upon all men a standard too rigid, too restrictive of 
natural and innocent pleasure, to be attainable or morally 
■wholesome for the majority of men; while in its periods of 
dullness and spiritual lethargy it has reduced its moral ideal for 
all men to one of mere respectability, and tended to discourage 
acts or careers of exceptional self-denial and devotion. Catholi- 
cism, on the other hand, has at no period of its history failed to 
give all due encouragement to exceptional missions and high 
religious or social enthusiasms^; while it has at times relaxed 
the minimum standard of Morality required as 'necessary to 
salvation’ to a dangerous and deplorable degree. A true and 

' It has of course too often sought to hnng the ideals and the practice of 
eaceptional men into conformity with a single too nariow ecclesiastical type 
The result has been either rebellion and sobism, or (as -with St. Francis) 
that the enthusiast’s -woik -was largely spoiled by the transformation -which 
ecclesiastical authority imposed upon it. 
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1 calthy V o^\ of tho in ttor will couiViu c the two oue sided 
loofcnnes. N^ith tho Piirk^wit it will insist ui the necessity 
ot a higli standard of social duty for all ; ■with the Catholic it 
ivill encourage and find room for any amount of self-devotion — 
of solf-dcvotioii of a kind which really conduces to aociai Well- 
being - in those who find within thewselviss the capacity and the 
call for such sacrifioos. 


\’ 

Tlie theory that there exists a certain sphere for the indulgence 
of the individual's spontaneous impulses and aspirations seems 
to me the germ of ti uth involved in tho principle wliich in the 
hands of Prof, ModUing has Iieen developeil into a system which 
may be called one of 'Optional Morality b’ Ho lias rightly 
insisted on the fact that duties in detail may he different for 
different persons, and that the difference depends upon natural 
character and not merely upon oxlcrual position, but he leaves 
out what appear to mo to be tho necessary qualificationB of the 
doctrine. Upon his view, it would appear that tho requirements 
of sexual Morality will bo just what any one likes to make 
them. Prof. Taylor has also rightly insisted upon the idea ot 
Vocation, but he seems to me to go much too far when he says 
that such a proldem as that of Isabella in Meamre for Meemore, 
called upon to choose between her chastity and lier brother’s 
life, is 'altogether a problem for the agent liorsolf to decide, and 
to decide by reference to hor own personal feelings It may 
be quite true that ‘ what might in one woman bo an act of heioic 
self-sacrifice might in another be a cowardly desertion of duty ’ , 

' See liis interesting and instraetive article {‘The La'w of Relativity in 
Ethics ’) in the hiternittimal Jovntul oriIfJhic.% Vol. I (Oct., 1890). 

Prof. Siniinel has also insisted much on the fact that the ‘ought’ {aoflen) 
foi one individual is quite dilFeient from that of another, a principle which 
he pinshes almost to the point of allowing the superioi individual to dis 
regard the conditions of social Well-being, but at the same time he very 
strongly insists that there can be only one rl-uty for a given individual at a 
given timeandingivencircuinstiinces(J 51 i'nlrifioif 7 , II,p.39, &c,). All the writers 
mentioned (Hoffdmg, Simmel, Taylor) seem to me to ignore the limitations 
which must be put to the application ol a principle veiy sound in itself. 

‘ The Pi-ohletn of Conduct, p. 43 
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but that would bo m all probability because of the partial 
knowledge which each would possess of the circumstances and 
consequences of her act, and of like acts, upon general Well-being , 
or because, thoug'h the ideal of each might have much in it that 
is valTiable^ one or both of them may have been more or less 
imperfect and one-sided. The case seems to be by no means 
a good example of a matter in which duty is really dependent 
upon subjective inclination. ^ I see no reason to doubt that the 
ideal woman ideally informed of the situation would know 
what to do under the circumstances; though, when considera- 
tions are so evenly balanced, the external critic would do well 
to respect, or at least to shrink from severely condemning, eithei 
choice conscientiously made. But, though the instance seems to 
be an unfortunate one, there can be no doubt that there are 
other cases where the duty really is different for different people 
The best that is in one man is different from the best that is in 
another, and in order that the best in each should be developed, 
it is desirable not only that there should be limits to the extent 
to which uniform rules of conduct should be externally imposed 
by law or social pressure, but that, even from the point of view 
of the highest Morality, it should be recognized that the duty 
of the individual depends within certain limits upon his individual 
tastes, inclinations, aspirations. The same considerations ot 
social Well-being which prescribe this liberty will prescribe also 
its limits. 

We have so far discussed the subject without reference to 
those religious considerations which actually imderlie the use 
of the word Vocation to indicate those particular spheres of 
social activity which are different for different individuals 
A fuller discussion of the relations between Religion and Morality 
must for the present be postponed. Here it may be enough to 
remark that the religious or teleological view of the world, 
insisting on the idea that every human being is intended to 
realize some end, and an end in some measure perhaps different 
from that of every other individual, encourages the view that 
tlie individual Is within certain limits allowed a choice between 
different kinds and different degrees of self-sacrifice ; but it will 
emphasize also the fact that there is some one course of action. 
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if only liL uiii i lb iib wl ch i8 tl o i 1 1 \ id al s Inty and it 
will rii btr A'Hsniim tlLiit (it Hbpon^ 

prompting toivardR or aspirn-iioii aftor a particular kind of social 
service coiistiitritcs a presumption that that particular kind ol 
social service is one to which the individual ia r«nlly’ called 
by God. 

VJ 

This chapter may conclude with a, iirief refereuce to a rather 
curious thesis of Professor iSimmel — the doctiiuo that a man 
ought to choose Ids social fnnctioir iir sucli a way as to utilize ius 
moral deficiencies in the pirhlic interest. I sliould (juitc admit 
the principle as far a,s it goes. A marr with a love of arbitrary 
power might he well advised in making liimself an Indian 
civilian or a schoolmaster ; a man in whom the passion of 
curiosity is strongly developed, a detective ; a man with a great 
distaste for regular work might justify his existenco as an 
explorer ; and so on. On the other hand, a man exceptionally 
sensitive to other people’s sufferings would he dis(]ualified for 
the profesaroii of a soldier or criminal Judge, while he might 
make a good clergyman. What 1 should not admit is that the 
deficiencies would actually make him hotter in tiro work of his 
profession, if they arc really moral dcficioncicM and not merely 
intellectual or emotional capacities which have a value in some 
men hut which it might not he desirable for every one to possess 
in the same degree. The soldier will not he the worse soldier 
for being tender-hearted if he has also a sti'ong sense of duty 
and a strong will, though a harfl-hearted soldier will not he so 
useless or pernicious as a hard-hearted doctor or clergyman 
The clergyman will he less valuable even a.s a clergyman if lus 
philanthropy overpowers zeal for rigliteoiisncss or his sense ol 
Justice. What makes the man socially useful is not really tlic 
absence of certain good qualities hut the presence of certain 
good qualities in spite of the absence of certain others. A 
merely one-sided emotional development may from a rough 
practical point of view seem a positive help to a man’suse£uln(5ss 

’ ‘Mora,! Defieiencies as detenmnnig Intellectual TunctionB, ’ in Intet 
national Journal ofMliics, Tol. Ill, 1893-3, p. 490 sq. 
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in a particular position, because Eunian nature is so constituted 
that extreme and yet valuable developments of this kind are 
frequently found in persons who lack the complementary quali- 
ties (which may be relatively unimportant for that partieulai 
place fh lifa) ; but still the man would be nearer the ideal if he 
did combine both sides of character. 

It might be possible, indeed, to contend that even the ideal 
man’s character (and not merely his conduct) must be to some 
extent relative to his vocation. There is a sense, no doubt, in 
which this is true. We might perhaps adequately recognize this 
truth by saying that in the ideal man the qualities less required 
by his special vocation would be there potentially, if not to any 
great extent actually. The student cannot' be so often under 
the influence of strong social or humanitarian emotion as the 
pieacher of social reform or the worker in slums, but he 'm.wy 
be (though unfortunately he tench not to be) equally capable of 
such emotions upon occasion, and just as leady to perform such 
social or humanitarian duties as are actually duties for him. 
And so he will not be the better student on account of any 
defect which can strictly be called a moral defect. A strictly 
moral defect would be, in fact, by definition, the absence of a 
quality which ought to be present in some measure in all 
men. 

The question how far there is any single ideal of human 
ehai-acter is one which deserves a little further consideration^. 
It by ‘ character ’ we mean actual, developed tendencies to feel 
and act in a ceidaiu way, it may be freely admitted not merely 
that there is an ideal character appropriate to each particular 
vocation or position in life, but that even within the ranks of 
the same occupation, or in matters which have no special relation 
to any particular mode of life, there is room for considerable 
variety of character. The perfection of human society demands 
the interaction of many diSerent, types of human excellence, 
moral as well as intellectual. Some kinds of conduct are good 
only in so far as they are exceptional, and would become socially 
pernicious if they were practised too frequently or too exclu- 

‘ That there is such a single ideal has been denied by von Hartmann, 
D tittl. Beirusdsem, p. 13T. 
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lively; theiQ <.irc, as wt; ha\c seen, ctitain departm<iiita of 
eondiiet in whinh a coiiain type of contlucfc only becoinoa right, 
AS it is practically only possible, for persons of a certain teinpeia- 
ment. Tliere arc duties peculiar to particiil.ir vocations- — that is 
io say, not merely duties connecto<l with particular odTces or 
piofessions or classes, but duties incumbent on individuals of 
a certain tcnipwainent or certain capacities without being incum- 
bent on all — , and there are divergent types of intellectual and 
emotional constitution which tpialify a man for one occupation 
01 mode of life ratlier than for another, and make it his duty to 
adopt one rather than another. Within a eeadain range, Society 
wants for its perfection men of very divergent qualities and 
tendencies. Society requires born Radicals and horn Conserva- 
tives. That everybody should exhibit the ideal mean between 
the two would not answer its purposes so well as a division of 
labour between men of dirtcrent temperaments. The ideal 
' moderate ' in a state of society lipc for revolution would 
bo too niodci'ate for a revolutionary, and too progressive for 
a functionary. The moderate Liberal may have Ids place and 
his work, buti ho cannot poifonn tlie function either of the 
revolutionary or of the good Conservative who makes the \)cst 
of a liad system, or tries to mend it by unheroie improvements 
Both social functions are useful, but they cannot both be per- 
formed by the same person , the tact that a man performs one 
makes it impossible that ho should perform the other. A man 
cannot be a religious or political reformer of the more thorough- 
going kind and at the same time a guide of timid consciences 
and a gradual iuiprover of existing institutions. There is room 
for a Luther, and tliere is room for an Erasmus ; liut the same 
person cannot undertake both rules. No doubt a man more 
leasonable than Luther and less timid than Erasmus might 
conceivably have taken cither line, though it would have been, 
doubtless, the same with a difference ; but sooner or later there 
must have come the alternative — to break with the Roman 
Church or not to break with it. Good might have been done by 
either course, but not the same good ; and, though it is possilfle 
to think of an ideal man who might have done more good than 
either a Luthei' or an Erasmus, it is possible, also, that one task 
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was best done by a man of a vehement or violent temperament 
and the other by a man of somewhat timid character. 

All this may be fully and freely admitted ^ ; but there remains 
a sense in which we may nevertheless speak of a single ideal of 
humaJl chairacter, and cannot refuse to do so without contra- 
dicting the most essential dekveranees of the moral consciousness. 
In no individual whatever, no matter how circumstanced, can 
there be too great a devotion to duty or to the good, though that 
devotion will show itself in different ways, varying not merely 
with outward circumstances but with intellectual and emotional 
constitution. Moreover, among the emotions, desires, or tenden- 
cies to action which inspire men to promote the good, or which 
are recognized hy the moral consciousness as having an intrinsic 
value of their own, there are some which, we feel, ought to exist 
in all men, and without which no man can attain the ideal in any 
position of life, though within certain limits the relative promi- 
nence or strength of them may sometimes vary without maldng 
one a better man than the other. But there are other desires, 
emotions, and inclinations which may he pronounced good 
though in this or that individual they may be almost entirely 
absent or undeveloped without his being on that account placed 
on a lower level than those who have them. Under this head 
will fall not merely purely intellectual or aesthetic tendencies, 
but also many qualities which do in a sense belong to character, 
though they are practically inseparable from certain intellectual 
or aesthetic capacities. The capacity to produce or to ‘ under- 
stand ’ music is an intellectual gift which possesses value, hut 
the love of music is in a sense a quality of character. StiU, it is 
a quality of character which we do not recognize it as a duty for 
all individuals in all circumstances to possess or to acquire, since 
m some cases it either could not be acqumed at all, or could only 

^ To a large extent of course the one-sided man is only made more etfective 
by the moral and intellectual defects of other people ; in a more perfect 
society there might be no need for such men. But I do not think we 
could suppose the need for such one-sidedness altogether eliminated in 
a ^society which should still be human. I am here speaking in a merely 
popular way, and do not profess to draw a sharp distinction between a differ 
ence of qualities or ‘ oharactenstics ’ and different degrees of development 
of one and the same eharacteristie. 
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be acqiurcd at tho ct^t oi coi-ka n. otl or quaUties of equal or 
gi-eatt-i- v-dilue liotk luinnsioally and -ra acuamt of their feoeial 
effeeifi. In >such ca.Heri wc do not ixigard tlic man who possesses 
these qualities as noeiwHaiily a better man than tlu! man who 
lacks them. -■ 

With, regard to tho.se qualitic.s which are more closely con- 
nected with the state of the will, and have a bearing upon the 
performance of duties which are duticss for every man, we 
recognize a certain ideal scale of lvalues. W^'e pronounce that such 
and such qualities are morally higher and bettor than certain 
others ; but ina-smuch as these <jualities arc not always under 
the immediate control of the will, wo tlo not say that a man has 
necessarily failed in his duty because in his character this ideal 
scale of relative prominence has not been reached. But still, 
I think, we should recognize that, so long as we confine our- 
selves to these more general and universal ingredients, so to 
speak, of human character, tliere is an ideal balance of these 
qualities which a man cannot fail shoi-t of without being a less 
ideal man than ho who exhibits it, though in one position the 
higher qualities may be less frequently called into activity than 
in. others. For the man of higher nature it might he wrong to 
accept positions in which those higher qualities w'ould have 
small opportunities for their due development and influence 
upon Society. But the ideal man would not ho actually dis- 
qualified by the possession of these qualities for any position in 
life whatever ; though, no doubt, in point of fact their presence 
IS often found to be accompanied by other qualities or defects of 
quality which might make him loss efficient in some positions 
than a less good man. Kot only could no man have too much 
devotion to the good in general, but such qualities as love, truth- 
fulness, purity, courage, and the like are qualities which no man 
in any position could have too much of, or be deficient m 
without falling proportionately below the true human ideal. 
Without some measure of those qualities he could not have that 
devotion to duty without which he could not be a good man at 
all. And even with regard to their relative prominence there is 
to some extent an ideal, and a man cannot fall short of the ideal 
without being a man of lower ehai'aeter than the man who 
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approximates to it more nearly, thongh he may ancceed in doing 
his duty just because for a man of lower type duty may be 
something different than for the man of higher type. Of these 
universal qualities there can be no excess. A man could not be 
too hrSve, sS) long as bravery means simply a willingness to face 
danger when duty calls. Oh the other hand, there is a kind of 
intrepidity, of positive delight in danger, which the ideal scholar 
might well be without, hut ujhich might be an excellent quality 
in a soldier. Nobody can be too charitable, i.e. too desirous to 
do good to his fellows ; but the positive longing for disagreeable 
kinds of service exhibited by a man of the St. Francis type, 
though an excellent and beautiful thing, is not a necessary part 
of the ideal character. It is a quality which makes an excellent 
Friar, but would be a disqualification for the career of a states- 
man or a scholar. We should wish all men to have as much 
goodwill for their fellows as St. Francis of Assisi , we should 
not wish them all to have the same liking for disagreeable duties 
01 the same dislike of learning, AU good men must have some 
love of humanity, but a special liking for the young or for the 
old, a desire to save one’s country collectively or to save indi- 
vidual souls, a special zeal for Temperance or for Justice or for 
the relief of suffering— these are qualities which may be present 
in a high or a small degree without the man being any the 
better or worse than other men somewhat differently constituted. 
A certain respect for knowledge or beauty is a characteristic of 
the ideal good man, as also is a disposition to subordinate them 
to the more imperative claims of Justice and Humanity. In 
so far as men of the philanthropic type altogether lack such 
respect, it must be pronounced a moral defect, though not 
a breach of duty or a sin; in so far as its relative non- 
development is merely incidental to the strength of the humani- 
tarian impulse and the demands of a particular occupation, the 
man with this defect is not morally worse than the man, who is 
without it. Indifference to hnman suffering in an Artist is a defect 
of character ; the ideal Artist would possess the potentiality 
of caring for human suffering, which on proper occasions would 
be called into activity. But an Artist might be habitually occu- 
pied with the pursuit of his Art, his mind might be habitually 
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occupied with -.Iruivuvs of Ijo^uity and Lift will absoilxjd ni realiang* 
tliein, while lie waa coinparaUvely fieldoiu occupied with reflecting 
on human auflering or with cflbrta to relieve it, without being m 
any wise a worse man, or even rcpresieii.ting a lower type ot 
Iiumanity, than the ideal Philantliropi>st. 

We may thus recognize tlmic mOiningK in the term character 
when used in this connexion: (j) Character in the narrower 
sense means the degree of a man’s devotion to the good in 
general. In this sense the ideal is the same for all. To be less 
devoted to the good must always mean to be lower man, while to 
tall helow that measure of devotion to good which ia necessary 
to the performance of the man’s particular vocation is to fail m 
duty, (a) By character may be mcani. the possession oJ' those 
emotions, desires, tendencieR to action, liklngH and dislikings which 
we always recognize as good (irrespectively of any particular 
occupation or course of life), a measure of wliicli is demanded by 
the true moral ideal for all men, but which may be present in veiy 
different proportions without occasioning failure in duty, and 
sometimes even without placing tlic man on a higlicv or lowei 
moral level. (3) Character maybe held to include those ijualities, 
desires, inclinations, likings ami dislikings, or more specialized 
applications and developments of the more universal qualities, 
which, though they may he good in thoiusolves, are incompatible 
with others eciually good, and which, therefore, wo do not recog- 
nize it as good for all men to possess in all circumstances. Hoie 
even the total absence of some qualities which we cannot deny 
to possess high value may be compatible with the highest moial 
excellence in the ordinary sense of the w'ord , that is to say, wc 
lecognize that the defect has nothing to do with the will, though 
for particular persons it may, of course, be a duty to seek to 
overcome the defect. 

That these three kinds of excellence run into one another, that 
a high development of each of them pi-eaupposes some develop- 
ment of the others, and .so on, I not only do not want to deny 
but should strongly assert. Any more exact account of them 
would involve elaborate psychological analysis for which this is 
not the place. The sole purpose of this enumeration is to draw 
a distinction between a sense in which there is only one moral 
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ideal and a sense in which there are many all of them excellent 
but to a greater or less degree incompatible with one another 
That devotion to the good or to duty which is the crowning 
excellence of all is one and the same, however diverse are the 
particular forms in which it manifeste itself, and some other 
qualities and characters ai*e so closely connected with this 
devotion to the good in all its forms that no one could be alto- 
gether without them, or cou^ depart from a certain ideal balance 
or proportion between them, without falling below the highest 
ideal of humanity, though it is possible to fall below the highest 
ideal of humanity without actual sin or failure in duty. As the 
qualities assume more and more specialized forms, have less and 
less connexion with that devotion to the good in general which 
IS incumbent upon all, become more and more dependent upon 
intellectual and purely emotional (as distinct from moral) char- 
acteristics. have more and more special reference to particular 
ciicumstances of life and the specialized activities which corre- 
spond with them, absolute or relative failure in some of them 
becomes more and more compatible with high excellence of the 
man on the whole. In the human ideal there are universal 
elements and particular elements ; the ideal man must be a good 
man in general, but on the other hand there is no such thing as 
goodness in general which does not express itself in one or more 
alternative types or specialized kinds of good activity. In each 
of these types some common characteristics can, be discovered, 
but also some elements peculiao.* to itself. Nay more, since both 
the natural endowments and the external circumstances of each 
man are in some degree unlike those of any other man, there is 
even, we may say, an ideal for each particular individual. 

To deny either of these sides of the truth leads to exaggera- 
tion and one-sidedness. To make the degree of a man’s devotion 
to the good in geuei’al the only thing that is excellent in human 
character is to set up an empty abstraction— a universal with no 
particulars, to make into our ideal a universal man who is not 
and cannot be a real man at all, to forget that devotion to good 
in*general can only be realized by devotion to some particular 
kind of good in detail Or at best it is to substitute an abstract 
sense of duty for the human affections and emotions which are 
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really better motives of conduct than t seuso of duty wL cli is 
■without love. On the other hand to deny absolutely that there is 
any such thing as a single ideal for Humanity i.s virtually to deny 
the objectivity of our moral judgements, or at the very least to 
deny the unique value of Morality iu the stricter' sense — the 
supreme value of the rightly direcWl will, and of those more 
universal qualities of character without which there cannot he 
a rightly directed will in any man or in any circumstances. 
Since Morality means contribution to the true good of Society, a 
defective devotion to that good, and the alisonce of qualities which 
impel to the promotion of it, could not be positively demanded in 
the interests of true Well-being, and therefore could not in any 
individual, however circumstanced, constitute no moral defect. 

Plato seems to have hit the essential truth in this matter when 
he demanded Justice of all, and a certain mca.sure of the other 
Virtues, while he insisted that the same measure or development 
of them was not demanded of ail men. This principle of the 
specialization of character corresponding to a specialization of 
social function must be carried much further than he carried it — 
so far indeed that we may perhaps regaj'd it as probable that 
for each man there is an ideal which is not exactly the same as 
any other man's ideal ; and for Justice, as the one indispensable 
and dominant Virtue for all, wo should perhaps substitute a love 
which may assume very varied fonns, hut which will always be a 
love of Humanity which is also love of all that is good as such. 
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MORAL AUTHORIT-^ AND MORAL AUTONOMY. 

We have hitherto eonducljed our enquiry as though each man 
actually arrived at his moral judgements hy the independent 
workings of his own moral consciousness, thinking out each 
problem as it arises de novo in complete independence of his 
fellows and their moral judgements. Now it is obvious that this 
representation entirely fails to correspond with the facts, Every 
individual find.s himself from the earliest dawn of moral con- 
sciousness a member of a society in which there are established 
rules of conduct, standards of praise and blame, social institutions, 
accepted models, recognized ideals. And the morality of the 
society has been most emphatically enforced upon the individual 
by all kinds of social pressure, ranging from actual or threatened 
punishment down to the most faintly indicated ‘ disapproval ’ or 
the mere withholding of positive commendation. 

The beginning of the process by which the individual becomes 
indoctrinated with the ideals of his society is of course to be 
found in the earliest education of children. The Intuitionisni 
which supposed that the young child finds written upon his con- 
sciousness a ready-made code of right and wrong, — the whole 
content of the Ten Commandments or of the Ethics of Aristotle 
or of the Sermon on the Mount, — is an Intuitionism which, in 
so far as it ever existed outside the imagination of utilitarian 
critics, is a thing of the past. Without entering upon the 
difficult question how far moral ideals or predispositions towards 
them are matters of actual inheritance, it may confidently he 
denied that a child deserted in the woods and suckled by wolves 
would have any moral ideas at ail, or that an English child 
brought up by savages would, on attaining the age of twenty-one, 
find himself in possession of the same moral ideas as his father 
and mother. Nobody attains to his moral ideas without moral 
education, and this education is more or less continued through- 
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out life The d fforencc l)etwecT an Jai^lishnian h moral ideufi 
and a Chinaman s ig enonuous. Thcie ik a diffei encc even Ijctween 
the moral ideas of European nationn on mueh the same plane ot 
civilization. There are very few EuglisKraeii, oven among the 
highly educated (on whom the propsiire of the iininedistte eiiviron- 
ment is weakened by familiarity nith a wider range of moial 
ideas through literature, itself of course a kind of social Influence), 
who can suppose that their inoial ideas on all points would ho 
exactly what they are, had they lived entirely among French- 
men from tlieir earliest yearn. And with the great majority oi 
men the influence of the immediate environment is paramount 
Their dominant or operative ideal (though there may he some 
higher view of life wdiich shares the secret homage of their 
hearts) is to a greater or less extent the morality of tlieir school, 
their class, their social circle, their profession, their ncighboui 
hood. 

Now in the admission that people come by their moral ideals 
through education there is nothing whatever to encourage nioial 
scepticism, to encourage the doubt whether Morality is after all 
anything inoi'e than what otlier people de facto think about oui 
conduct, the doubt whether there i,s sucli a thing as an ab.soluto 
Morality discernible by Reason. Tho discox'cry that mens 
moral ideas are in a sense tho result of education is often in 
actual fact a very fruitful soui'co of moral scepticism, both iii 
theory and in practice, hut some moral scepticism is a neccs.sai y 
condition of moral progress. It was the discovery of the fact 
that the morality of the Persians was not (juite the same as that 
ot the Greeks, nor the ideal of Sparta precisely tliat of Athens, 
which originated the crude aecptici.sin of certain Sophists, and 
the theory that Justice was a matter of convention, not of Natuic 
(rogw, not cf)vo-ii), with which Plato does battle in the llepuhlu 
But after all the necessity of moral education supplies no moie 
reason for thinking that Morality is purely arbitrary than the 
fact that Mathematics have to be taught is any reason for doulit- 
mg the truth of that Science. I do not, of eour.se, suggest that 
the influence of education upon moral ideas is precisely the 
same in kind or in degree as the influence of education upon the 
development of mathematical capacity. The Science of Mathc- 
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maties was, indeed, slowly developed, and that not by experience 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but by mere thinking out of 
the eouseqneneea of very simple, self-evident truths , but it has to 
be laboriously communicated to each individual who wishes to 
beconlb a Mathematician So far the parallel is complete. But, 
although people do not becosne Mathematicians without teaching, 
they do all ultimately come to have the same mathematical ideas 
if they have any mathematical ideas at all. Some men axe 
incapable of coming to see mathematical truths, but they seldom 
attempt (though I should imagine that such cases might be 
found ’■) deliberately and consciously to deny what have become 
accepted truths of Mathematics. Yet, even in Mathematics, it is 
the consensus of practically all persons endowed with adequate 
mathematical capacity who have seriously applied their minds to 
the subject, that causes that Science to be accepted as the type of 
scientific certainty— an explanation which, however, is not com- 
plete without the addition that the tests of adequate capacity 
and adequate study are here simple and unmistakable. But the 
moment we leave pure Mathematics and the physical Sciences 
which have reached a mathematical form, this consensus of the 
competent begins to disappear. Even in the less advanced 
blanches of physical Science, and in the higher reaches even of 
the most advanced, there is room for wide difference of opinion , 
and be it observed, this difference is partly due to purely 
intellectual causes, to the different degrees of intellectual insight,, 
lucidity of mind, logical power, observation and judgement, 
possessed by different men, but only partly. Even here — in a 
region comparatively remote from the great practical interests 
which inspire passion and distort judgement — every one know^s 
to what an enormous extent men’s opinions are liable to be 
swayed by such influences as personal loyalty, personal anta- 
gonism, fashion, party spirit, caprice, carelessness, laziness, 
ambition, conceit. Still more obviously do those influences— the 

^ As for instance when Hobbes, finding ‘ almost all geometers ’ against bim 
!«. his controversy ivith Walhs, declared that ‘ either I alone am mad, or I 
alone am not mad : other alternative there is none, nnless, perchance, some 
one may say that we are all mad together ’ (quoted hj G. Groom Robertson 
in Hohhes, Phil. Classics foi- Eiig. RcarZm, p. 183). 
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influence of the environment on the one h in I 'in I tl e personal 
equation on the other — mouki men a upon such mattora as 

speculative Philosophy, History, Social Science, Politics. And 
yet, in these departments of knowledge nohody seriously doubts 
that there is a truth to be found, and that it is discerveraole 1 ly 
a proper use of the intellectual faculties which we possess, or 
supposes that there is any remedy for these defects of our 
thinking, any infallible criterion by^ which to distingui.sli truth 
from prejudice, except a further, more iliorough, more conseien- 
tious use of the very faculties whose limitations we acknowledge 
In so far as the differences of ethical opinion turn upon the 
question of the right means to lie adopted with a view to a given 
end, this difference is of exactly the same kind as difforonees of 
opinion on any matter of common life. The fact that people 
at one time did not see the wrongness of indiscriminate cliarity 
could hardly be supposed to weaken our confidence in the validity 
of moral judgements, any more than the Science of Heat is dis- 
credited by the fact that the steam engine is a modern invention 
But when we turn to the question of cuds, tlicro are special 
reasons why in this matter, more than in many others, differences 
of opinion should be peculiarly fj-cqueut and why one man's 
opinion should ho emphatically not as good as anotliei’s 
Although the power of judging of moial value i.s, 1 believe, 
essentially an intellectual faculty, it is a highly special intel- 
lectual faculty. Sensitiveness to the moral ugliness oJ' drunken- 
ness or iinpuritjr or appreciation of the mural beauty ol un- 
selfishness are qualities which vary in ditforent individuals to 
an enormous extent. And tlie.se ilifterenccs of moral inaiglit, like 
the differences of aesthetic appreciation, by no means correspond 
with differences of general intellectual capacity. Like the power 
of musical appreciation, it appears to bo almost wanting in some 
individuals not destitute of high intellectual powers. Moreover, 
intellectual as it is, its actual exercise is, as I liave endeavoured 
to show b largely conditioned by the emotional capacity and the 
emotional development of the individual. The judgement 
' Suffering ought to be relieved ’ might indeed be made on purely 
intellectual grounds by one who had little or no sympathy with 
' Cf. above, Bk. I, ch. vi, p. 154 eq. 
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enfFcrmg Bnt n practice the clearness with which this truth 
has beenseen,and. the intensity of conviction with which it has been 
accepted, depend at least as much upon the emotional as upon the 
intellectual endowments of the race or the generation or the 
indiv?dual.' Moreover, to a gi-eat es:tent, our moral judgements 
are judgements upon the ’intrinsic value of certain kinds of 
feeling, and in these eases the judgement of value cannot be 
made unless the feeling is actually felt, except so far as a man 
may (on account of some inferred analogy with what he has 
felt) judge that a certain feeling in another deserves respect, even 
though he may not chance to experience it }iimseIf,or may condemn 
it on account of its incompatibility with a feeling which he has 
felt and values. Here again differences between the emotional 
capacity of different individuals affect the value of their ethical 
judgement. Not only do the individual’s powers of correct ethical 
judgement vary, but, except in those in whom this power is strong 
and in the particular directions in which it is strong, these 
judgements of value (like aesthetic judgements) are peculiarly 
liable to be swayed by the judgements of others, and by the 
influence of those emotions and associations through which the 
judgements of others appeal to us. It should be observed that 
some moral or aesthetic capacity is actually presupposed in this 
sympathetic influence, and there are limits to the extent of such 
mflnenee. A man who really does not know what Beauty is, will 
probably not be induced by the yise dixit of the connoisseur to 
grow enthusiastic, unless it be as a piece of conscious hypocrisy, 
over the work of some fashionable school. It is the man of dim, 
confused, undeveloped aesthetic perceptions, who will grow into 
an admiration for what he is told to admire. He may he induced 
to admire what is less worthy of admiration, and to depreciate 
what is more worthy ; hut he could not be induced to admiie 
that which possesses no merit or beauty whatever. He would be 
imposed upon by a fairly good copy of an Old Master, hut not 
by an execrably bad one. It is just the same in the moral sphere ■ 
only here the modifying influence of environment is multiplied 
a*thousand-fold by aU the influences, the emotions (some of them 
of high moral worth), even the moral principles wflich link us to 
our fellow men, 
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Tkerc is anoth r iportant d tiereuct liotweeu uoiiU and other 
judgements. Not only is the power of jndging rightly as to 
ultimate moral values dependent upon a faculty diatinguishahle 
from a man’s general intellectual capacity, hut it is to a large 
evtent dependent upon the degree in which his will Responds to 
those judgements. That moral disfierninent is the outcome of 
a habit of moral action was the theory of Aristotle. No doubt 
it 13 much more possible than Aristptle supposed to Judge well, 
not merely about means but about moral ends or ideals, and to 
act badly; hut it remains true that to a large extent the power 
of moral intuition may be improve<l or impaired by our \mluntaiy 
conduct, and therefore the tiutli of men’s moral judgements 
depends not merely upon insight, but upon charaetor. Here we 
have an additional source of ineciuality in men’s powers of dis- 
cerning between right and wrong. 

In view of all these facts, it must appear that the attempt on 
the part of the individual to think out his moral code a •prloi i, 
m entire independence of his enviiomnent, is an impracticable one, 
and one which would be disastrous, if it were practicable h That 
this is so with the great mass of men is sufhcieiitly obvious 
They liave not the knowledge, the experience, the leisure to trace 
out all the advantages and disadvantages of conflicting courses 
of action, whether in detailed circumstances or with regard to 
general principles of conduct They could not have hecoinc 
moral beings at all without moral e«lueation ; and yet that moial 
education has been gradually unfitting them for the impartial 
exercise either of tlieir ordinaiy understanding in dealing with 
means or of their moral Reason in choosing ends. They can only 
have learned to approve and disapprove by actually approving oi 
disapproving pai-ticular things, and such approval or disapproval 
has been making it more and more difficult for them to approve 

' Dr. McTaggart writes: ‘Nothing' can he more important to me, in 
lespeet of any hranch of knowledge, than my own immediate certainties 
about it. Nothing can be less important than the immediate eert'ainties of 
other people’ (Studies m Ilei^ehau Cosmology, p, 72]. But anrely even m 
other branches of knowledge than Ethics a man may have to rely on otbei 
people’s immediate certainties— e.g, a dyer or a Physicist investigating the 
cause of colour might well consult anArtiat-who •would see shades of difference 
in colour which he eonld not perceive himself. 
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or disapprove something markedly different. Other men’s moral 
judgements, sympathetically appropriated by them, have given 
a bias to their emotions, and the emotions have reacted upon 
their judgement. It may be suggested that, on attaining years 
of diseretidh, the individual would do well to emancipate himself 
from the distorting influence of his social environment, and 
school himself into thinking entirely for himself on moral 
questions. And to some extent this is no doubt desirable ; but, 
if it were done completely, the individual would be thereby 
withdrawing himself from the school in which alone Virtue is 
teachable. Once more the aesthetic analogy may help us. It is 
only by studying great Masters that a man can himself become an 
Artist ; and that study implies that he is submitting himself to 
influences which are moulding his taste and judgement, which 
are every moment limiting in certain directions his power of 
impartially and independently judging between their ideals and 
other ideals. And yet without such education he would never 
acquire any power of independent judgement at all 

^ Von Hartmann, Tvith Ins accustomed ethical insight, recognizes that the 
ordinary Morality of the average man is not and cannot be ‘ reine Autonomie 
noch reine Heteronomie' but 'eine Eonburrenz beider,’ and that in the 
aierage individual intrinsic moral activity must necessarily present itself in 
the form of an external rale which represents an autonomous Morality in the 
community to which he belongs, such Morality is ‘ nur iiii’ das Individuum 
als solches eine Heteronomie, aber fur das ganzeVolk als Individuum hoheiei 
Ordnung betrachtet ist sie Autonomie, nimlich ein Integral aus alien auto 
nomsittlichen Individualwillensakten’ {Eihisehe Studien, pp. 110, 1 14) At 
the same time he strongly insists upon Autonomy as the ideal. In much that 
IS said in some quarters about Heteronomy and Autonomy there seems to be 
a certain confusion between two senses of the woid. A man’s will may be 
autonomous enough to satisfy Eant himself, although in some of the details 
of Morality he defers to the judgement of others. Nobody hut a lunatic 
lefuses to accept the j'udgement of others in matters of which he knows 
nothing; and nobody can have an independent judgement in eveiy depart- 
ment of conduct. It is only when we come to the most general principles of 
Morality that lack of Autonomy necessarily implies a low level of personal 
Morality. A man is not the less moral because he allows Church or State 
to decide for him the morality of marrying his deceased wife’s sister ; though 
ha would be an undeveloped moral being if his respect for unseMshneas were 
wholly based upon authority. If this be denied, it can only be in the sense 
that absolutely ideal Morality would imply an ideally complete intellectual 
development. 
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Are we then U cou ien n tl e attempt to tliink for oneself m 
moral matters 1 Are we to say that a man must simply submit 
himself wholly and unreservedly to the maxims, the traditions, 
the ideals of the society ui which he finds himself? A moment’s 
letiection is enough to negative the suggestion. A principal 
object of moral education is to fotin the habit of judging for 
oneself. The ancient philosopher who most einphasi^ied the 
necessity of moral education by habituation insisted no less 
strongly that the moral education was not complete until t!io 
man had come to see and aj>pi*eciate for himself the reason, 
the ground, the principle of tlie maxims wliich he at first 
accepted on authority h And if the man’s moral education has 
been a success, If be really lias been taught to use his moral 
Reason, it cannot invariably stop in its exercise at the exact 
point which would prevent the deliverances of his own moral 
consciousness coming into collision witli those of his moral in- 
structors. The majority of men, of course, are not likely to rise 
on the whole far above the moral ideal of their society ; but, it 
we do not confound Morality with the mere observance of a few 
tiaditional, and for the ino.st part negative, maxims of conduct, it 
is clear that very ordinary men must have some moral originality 
or individuality. A man who thought and felt with the majority 
oil every detail of life and conduct would be, as nearly as it is 
possible to be, a man without a character. And it is precisely to 
the men in whom moral education lias been most sncces.sful, who 
have absorbed most completely all that was best in the teaching 
and example by wliich they were educated, that there are moat 
certain to come moments at which they are impelled to question 
the teaching they have received; and to apply the principles 
which they have imbiliecl to the ciitieism of those principles them- 
selves, or to carry them out into applications not dreamed of by 
those fiom whom they learned them. Moral innovations of this 
sort may of course take a great variety of forms. Sometimes 
there will be a violent reaction against morals that have been 
taught ; and yet the gi'eatest of moral revolutionaries have owed 
not less to their environment than the most rigid traditionalists. 
The environment of Athens produced Socrates as much as it 
' Aristotle, EiJiic. Niconutcfi., VI. 12 fp. 1144 a). 
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produced the Sophists. Ruskin appeared to his average con- 
temporaries from one point of view as a dangerous reactionary, 
from another as a dangerous revolutionary. And yet Euskin 
can easily be shown to owe as much to an early Victorian 
educsJtion ’as Macaulay. The most violent reaction often owes 
much to the ideas against '^vhich it reacts, and the reaction in 
turn often contains within itself the germs of the most startling 
revolutions. And in more^ ordinary cases moral improvement 
takes place through the expansion, the development, the intensifi- 
cation, the fresh application of principles already acknowledged, 
the clearer vision of truths of which there have been already 
at least many glimpses. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to analyse fui-ther 
the nature of these new stages in moral progress. Sometimes 
the innovation is a purely intellectual discovery, a recognition 
that such and such a principle must necessarily lead to such 
and such a consequence, or that such and such an end could 
be best attained by some hithei'to undreamed-of means ; some- 
times it is an emendation of the fundamental axioms (so to 
speak) of moral thought, as when the civic morality of the 
Hellene or the tribal morality of the Jew is supplanted by 
a comprehensive principle of universal Benevolence ; sometimes 
it is some signal increase of the emotional intensity with which 
a quite accepted principle is realized ; sometimes it is the revision 
of the values recognized in ultimate ends or elements of Well- 
being, as when it is .seen that a stricter restraint of appetite 
than pagan Ethics required is better worth having than its 
indulgence, or that Christian Humility (properly understood) is 
more beautiful than the self-assertion of Aristotle’s iJ.eyaX6-^vxps. 
To tie the individual down to absolute acquiescence in the judge- 
ments of his predecessors or his contemporaries would be to put 
a stop to the possibility of moral progress. To tell the man of 
the least gifted moral nature that he is never to think foi 
himself about what he ought to do would be to doom him to 
moral stagnation or sterility. Mr. Bradley (who seems rarely 
t^ touch upon practical matters without violent and obvious 
exaggeration) has laid it down that for a man 'to wish to be 
better than the world is to be already on the threshold of 
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immorality It would be truer to say that the man who a 

content to he as moral as his neighbours has already passed 
considerably beyond that threshold. Would not any one who 
really supposed that at all times ‘ wisdom and virtue consist in 
living agreeably to the Ethos of one’s country ’ inevifiab]y'"have 
voted for the condemnation of Sod'ates, and have joined the 
ciowd which shouted ‘ Crucify him, crucify him ’ ? 

n " 

How, then, ai'e w'e to adjust these two principles — the prin- 
ciple of moral authority and the principle of private judgement, 
both in their way essential to a sound Morality in society and m 
individuals'? At the earlier sbrges of moral development the 
question can never arise ; for to a large extent the influence of 
the Authority is unconscious ; to question it already implies the 
first stage of emancipation. Authority achieves its most com- 
plete success when it is no more felt as Authority than we are 
dnoctly aware of the pressure which the atmosphere is at every 
moment exercising upon bodies. But if %vo suppose a cliild 
or a man who has arrived at tlie stage of intellectual and moral 
development at which he is capable of asking, ‘ How far should 
I obey Authority in Ethics ? ’ we should have to say to him just 
what wo should have to say to a man who asked, ‘ How far am 
I to rely upon Authority in matters of historical criticism or of 
aesthetic judgement? ’ In the latter ease, for instance, we should 
tell him, ‘You must begin by accepting provisionally the Judge- 
ment of the beat guide you can find. If you liegin to paint 
Nature without the assistance of those who have studied Natuic 
before you, it is unlikely that you will ever paint better than 
some crude predecessor of Cimabue. On the other hand, if you 
try to form your taste by studying all the pictures that you 

^ Ethical Stiidtes, p. iSo. Elsewhere Mr. Biadley guotea with appro\al 
Hegel's commendataoii of a purely ijarbicnlaristic morality (ih p, 169) 

‘ Hence the wisest men of antiquity have given judgement that wisdom and 
virtue consist in living agiveably to tlie Ethos of one's people.’ This nearly 
approaches the doctrine of Kiichmann (‘ Jedea Tolk mass sein Sitthches fin 
ein Tnbedingtes and Unveiiinderliches haiten ’ 1 , against whom von Hartmann 
polemiaes as the typical representative of the 'inoial piindple of ECeteio 
nomy ’ {Eas sittiiche Bmmsstsein, p. 63). 
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come across without allowing your judgement to be warped by 
the suggestion that you will probably find the best pictures in 
the National Gallery, you would be in great danger of never 
finding your way to Trafalgar Squaie at all. And even at 
Trafalgar 'Square it is not every boy or man who would learn 
to think the Old Masters* better than an average English 
Academician if he had never been told that they were generally 
so considered. But it is in vain to suppose that in following 
this course you will not have contracted a bias. The greatest of 
the great Masters show the influence of their teachers. But in 
course of time you will learn from your choseu guides them- 
selves, in proportion as you have chosen them well and in 
proportion as you are capable of learning it, how gradually to 
eoirect that bias, and to judge for yourself what is beautiful 
You will give up your reliance upon Authority just wheie 
and in so fai as you see reason to suspect that your chosen 
guides were wrong, and that you are more likely to be right.’ 

There are, indeed, difterences between Morality and other 
matters which tend to inei'ease the necessity of caution in 
attempting to strike out a new line in pmetical Ethics 
I have already emphasized the much greater liability of moral 
as compared with other judgements to be distorted by our 
private passions and wishes ; and this is a consideration which 
may recommend Green’s useful maxim that, while a man may 
not go far wrong in imposing on himself some new restraint 
which is not generally recognized by his contemporaries, he 
ought to hesitate very much longer before he allows himself 
any indulgence which the accepted Morality condemns. We 
must likewise bear in mind the very much greater importauee 
of such innovations in Morality as compared with judgements 
on mere matters of opinion. The publication of a new theory 
may aid the progress of Science even when it is ultimately 
refuted ; the haim which may be done by a word, lightly spoken 
against accepted moral standards may be great, even when the 
particular scruple which is derided may chance to be a baseless 
ofte ; though we have also to remember the tendency which un- 
necessary restrictions have to weaken men’s respect for those 
which are necessary, particularly when the unnecessary restraint 
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18 no longer imlly approved ly the consciences of those on whom 
they arc imposed. It is not every occasion on wliich we fail to see 
the reason of some established rule,or even every occasion on which 
we think we see a reason against it, that calls upon ns to lireak 
the commandment and teach men so^. Just the samer-con.sidora' 
tions which make it a duty in ninety-nine cases out of ahuiidied 
to obey a law even if we think it pernicious may often make it 
a duty to fall in with some social ^convention which, wm think 
iriatioual. Thei'c are many matters in which it is of more impor- 
tance that there should he a rule universally accepted and obeyed 
than that the rule should be the best possible. This is, of course, 
the case with the great mass of petty matters regulated by the 
etiquette of Society, or the custom of nation or class, or, again, 
with matters so fundamental that they can only be altered by a 
legal or social revolution. Sometimes, even when we think the 
lule pernicious, there may be many circumstances in which the evil 
consequences of compliance are less than those of non-compliance 
We are hound, again, to take account of established moralities, 
even when we ourselves feel it a duty to protest against them 
Wo may feel that the evil of gambling makes it desirable that 
even moderate playing for money should be banished from 
lespectablc society , but, till the lule is established, wc arc not 
justified in treating a man who breaks it as an offender against 
acknowledged Morality or good manners. It is impossible to 
define the dogines of clcamos-s and conviction on our part which 
will make it a duty to violate some established rule of our 
society. It is only important to insist that the tUthnate 
standard of right and wrong should be the individual’s own, 
and that he should exercise his own moral judgement even when 
he ultimately decides that raspect for some authority compels him 

1 Simmel, a, by no means conservative Momlist, has pointed out how. 
thiough association with, acts really immoiwl, the doing of acts merely con 
ventionally wrong may produce upon the consciousness of the agent all the 
effects of real wrongdoing and so lead to real moral deterioration 
II, p, 406 sq.). The fact may be used on both sides — as a waming both 
against lightly disturbing accepted rules of conduct, and against bindirg 
unnecessary burdens upon Consciences which do not really acknowledge 
their obligation, though they may not be suflSciently eleai'-sighted deliberately 
to repudiate them. 
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to act otherwise than be would do if he had no such authority 
before his eyes. And that brings me to a consideration which 
has hitherto been left out of account — a consideration of vital im- 
portance, which is, how^ever, too generally neglected in discussions 
as to Sie relation between the society and the individual in the 
sphere of Ethics, * 


III 

I have hithei'to written as though each individual found 
himself a member of a single homogeneous ‘ society ’ confronted 
with some one clearly defined, universally accepted moral code 
or ideal, professed and more or less practised by every member 
of that society (subject to modification only by his own personal 
and individual aberrations), commended to his acceptance equally 
in all its parts by the united weight of that society’s authority, 
and enforced upon him by its ‘social sanctions.' In practice 
we know that this is very partially the case. In a very primitive 
tribe, or within the limits of an Indian caste, there may be some 
approach to such a concentration of social Authority; in such 
societies there may be found a single standard of conduct, 
unanimously accepted, and in its more important articles 
enforced with such uniformity that transgression of established 
custom is almost unknown. But such is not the case at any 
more adv^aneed stage of moral development. Least of all does 
this representation correspond with the circumstances of any 
modern man in any civilised modem community , in any such 
society there is not one moral ideal but many ideals, more or less 
exalted, more or less conflicting. It is not merely that different 
individuals have different ideals ; there is in truth no such 
single ‘ society ’ as is contemplated by the conventional way of 
speaking. The individual is not a member of one ‘ society,’ 
hut of a network of (if we may so say) interlacing ‘ societies,’ 
each of which has its far more or less clearly defined and more 
or less peremptorily enforced ideal. The schoolboy is a member 
of one society called his family : the adult outside world is foi 
histi largely represented by his Schoolmaster ; through literature 
he is brought into connexion not with one but with a number o± 
more or less harmonious, more or less discordant moral worlds. 
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while 1 e IB bIso the meml*er of a eoc ety with a qu te distmct 
ideal of its own, an ideal forced tipon his attention with far 
more peremptory insistence than either of the former — i. e. the 
society of his schoolfellows ; and even here there may be 
a collision between the ideals of many conflicting stfls of'strata 
of school society. These considerations are of importance for 
oui subject in several ways. On the one hand, it should be 
observed that the environment which exercises tlie maximum ol 
social pressure upon the individual is generally the immediate 
environment. Now the moral level of this environment may be 
considerably below that of the surrounding society^, and yet its 
‘sanctions’ arc enormously more powerful. The only public 
opmior) that matters much to an unmarried officer is that of 
his mess, and there is no guarantee that the public opinion of 
a mess will he up to the level even of that entirely vague 
and indefinite ‘public opinion’ which is supposed to exist m 
Society at large. Moreover’, in certain particular points and 
respects the public opinion of a man’s immediate society is 
nearly always— paradoxical as it may appear — below the level 
of that of the surrounding society. For the public opinion of 
each of the particular g'roups of which Society is composed is 
likely to be weakest precisely on those points on which for that 
particular group the temptation is strongest. The opinion ot 
the ‘ general public ’ on the subject of adulteration and tricks 
ot trade is sound enough ; but what practically presents itself 
as public opinion to the average grocer is the public opinion ot 
grocers, or at most of tradesmen at large. The general public 
condemns in the clergy the practice of preaching sermons stolen 
wholesale without ackuoAvledgeioent, and taking credit for their 
onginality , it is among the clergy that the condemnation of it, 
though not non-existent, is least stiong. In many cases the 
public opinion of a man’s own particular group is absolutely 
opposed to the interests and to the public opinion of the widei 
society around. It is probable, of course, that every member of 
this smaller gi’oup is more or less aware of the wider opinion , 
and this wider public opinion will often present itself as an ideal 
which his own higher self respects, however little he may seek 
to live up to it. But still it is the lower and narrower ideal 
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that IS most conspicuously illustrated by the conduct of a man s 
‘ neighbours/ and to which the ' sanctions ’ of public opinion 
are for the most part attached. It is this fact which renders 
so futile the Utilitarian attempt to find in public opinion a 
‘ sanefflon ’'which will identify the interest of the individual 
with, the interest of the whole, and which renders so deeply 
immoral (if it is to be taken seriously) the teaching of 'ideal 
Morality’ when it bids a, man take as his ultimate moral 
criterion the average practice of his neighbours — not (be it 
observed) the ideal of his neighbour, but their actual practice. 

The truth is that Philosophers like Mr. Bradley habitually write 
about Ethics as though the average man were perfectly moral, that 
is to say the average man of the ‘respectable’ classes, for they seem 
usually to leave out of account the most numerous class of their 
fellow citizens. It is tlie man who reads the Times or the 
respectable shopkeeper who always does duty for ‘ the plain man ’ 
in practical matters, though (in Mr. Bradley’s own case) this 
apotheosis of middle-class respectability jo.stles oddly enough 
with pleas for very startling innovations or revisions in certain 
departments of Morality. Now this way of representing the 
moral life is not merely defective : it betrays a want of sympathy 
with all efforts after anything higher than the conventional ideal, 
■with all forms of moral enthusiasm, with all intenser forms of 
moral life in evei'y age —with the more enthusiastic Christianity 
of past or present, with the heroism of Russian revolutionaries, 
with what is best in socialistic or labour movements nearei 
home It misrepresents and caricatures that moi'al life of the 
average man which it a-ffects to find so satisfactory. For 
that average man is deeply conscious for the most part of a 
higher ideal than that which is realized in liis habitual conduct 
His conduct would fall below the level vrhieh it actually attains 
if it were not for the partial and occasional influence of the ideal 
with which his higher self identifies itself : and yet it is not the 
strivings of the higher self so much as its defeats which most 
obviously force themselves upon the notice of any one who is 
prepared to take average practice as representative of the 
average man’s ideal and therefore of his own. The public 
opinion of our neighbours is not the source of what is best in 
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the lives of most men. for tl.ose who are really stru^hng 
towards the light ‘ tlie world ’ often becomes synonymous with 
all that is evil. It is the public opinion of the immediate 
environment which is practically most important to a man, and 
that public opinion often assumes the form of perseedtion' in its 
dealine's with the individual who aims at an ideal hijjher than 
its own, all the more because it i.s secretly conscious that it is 
higher and truer than its owm \ 

The average man is thus normally more or less conscious ot, 
and more or less influenced by, an ideal or iJeaLs higher than 
that of ‘ his neighbour’s ' average performance. But it is none 
the less important to remember that this ideal is as much a social 
ideal as the other. The Conscience that accepts it, with whatevei 
degree of clearness and consistency — whether as the deliberately 
chosen rule of life, or with distant homage as an ideal almost 
too high for daily practice, or with confused and intermittent 
allegiance— is not indeed the passive reflection of other people’s 
opinions which it ia represented to be by those who insist most 
upon the social origin of our moral ideals ; for (as wc have seen) 
it is only a consciousness that has in it some power of recogniz- 
ing right and wrong for itself that is capable of education by 
Society. But still it ia a Conscience moulded and educated by 
Society. Its ideal i.s for the most pari— tliougli not without 
more or less of modification through the indepeudeiit exercise of 
the individual's trained faculty of moral judgement— an ideal built 
up for it by a society, and received from a social environment 
But it is an ideal deliberately chosen and selected by the indivi- 
dual from a number of competing social ideals. Take any person 
whose actual conduct is in some particular markedly above the 
level professed and the practice of his immediate surroundings — 
the schoolboy who stands out against the all but universal bad 
custom sanctioned by the school opinion, the trader who is 
impoverished by his honesty, the member of a worldly family 

^ ‘Each little society, distinguished fiom the background of univeisal 
humanity by reason of certain ideas and endeavoiu's that are common to its 
memhers, represents a social •vrill, which has all the cbaiaicteiistics o^ran 
independent reality, in that it operates as a self-active force both on the 
individuals comprising it and on the regions of life above it’ (Wundt, Etlucs, 
E. T , III, p. 36). 
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who gives himBelf or horsclf to good works In most cases you 
could definitely tell where this apparently isolated individual 
has got his ideal from. No doubt in many cases he has, in a 
sense, got it from the very persons who commended it so little 
by their habitual maxims or their usual practice. For mere 
ordinary common sense maj^he sufficient to detect the inconsis- 
tency of the schoolboy who is indignant enough against other 
kinds of falsehood or deceit jrut introduces an illogical exception 
in favour of ‘ cribbing ’ ; the dishonest trader has himself 
denounced the corruption of government officials : the worldly 
mother may herself have taught her children that it is good to be 
charitable to the poor. But if there is really nothing in the 
immediate environment to suggest the higher ideal, the social 
source of the ideal could still in general be traced in the wider 
environment. In most cases it could be discovered in an actual 
personal or social influence — a teacher, a friend, a social group, 01 
a ' movement ’ with which the person has been in some kind of 
contact, a book, a preacher, or the higher ideal to which the 
dullest, the deadest, the most conventional worship bears witness 
Even where the individual seems most completely cut off from 
the society in which the highest ideal is formally professed or 
actively lived out, there is still through education or literature 
some contact with a wider environment. The most ‘secular’ 
education can hardly keep the pupil in entire ignorance of a 
literature that is steeped in Christian ideas; the most mun- 
dane circles read newspapers which communicate a knowledge oi 
the existence of human suffering and of active efforts to relieve it 
The individual Conscience, however active, still almost in- 
\ ariably finds its highest ideal, or at least the suggestion of its 
highest ideal, not in any actually new creation of its own, but 
in an ideal already actNe in some other soul, more or less 
realized in other lives, more or less accepted by some actual 
society of human beings. If any doubt remain on this matter 
one may point to the fact that the most original moral 
teachers nevertheless generally betray the source of their moral 
inspiration. No doubt the very existence of an absolute moral 
truth which human Reason has the faculty (more or less of it in 
different individuals) of discerning for itself implies that those 
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in whom the faculty is n st ictivc should exhibit some tendency 
towards an approximation in quite independent moral judge- 
ments. Nothing is more childish tliaii to assume that eveiy 
coincidence between the teaching of early Christianity and some 
other literature shows that one ImiTOwed from the dtlior.* But 
still in the euiphasis which is laid on this or that aspect ot 
Morality, in the form which is given to their moral theory, m 
the more subtle and delicate touqs of ebaraider, the men of 
highest moral gouiiis and stmigest moral facultjr will still show 
the influence of the social ideal by wliicli their own moial 
capacity has been evoked. To say nothing of the broad contrast 
between Hellenic and luodoni civilization, the best men even 
within the pale of civilized Christendoui I'arely fail to show 
where they got their ideabs. The ideals of the best Boinan 
Catholics and of the best Pi-otestaiits approximate to each othei 
much more closely than tho.se of the ivorst in each faith, but 
they are never the same. The diflerence rcinains oven where 
the sti'ictly theological side of Chri.stianity has been abandoned 
Comte’s ideal was Catlioliei.sm without Christianity : Carlyle’s 
was Puritanism without it.s Theology. The difference remains 
even in the most powerful, the most individual, the most erratic 
of moral natures, The idea-s of Count Tolstoi are steeped in a 
Christianity which is palpably Eastern, ascetic, half Maiiichean 

IV 

And yet all tiiis talk about the social character of our moial 
ideas and the social education of the moral conscientiousness 
must not blind us to the fact that after all the sole ultimate 
source of moral truth i.s the immediate affirmation of the 
individual moral consciou.sness. No matter how widely diffused 
a moral idea may have now become, it was once probably the 
judgement of an individual at variance wdth the whole of his 
environment. No doubt when an idea is ' in the ah’ ’ as w’e say, 
it seems to have occurred to a great many minds at once with- 
out any one of them owing it to the others ; and, when that is so, 
each of those minds must have been itself working (to whatevci 
extent it went bej'ond the accepted standard or the now sugges- 
tion received from outside) independently of any other mind. 
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But quite as often the individual was at first a vox clanuMt'is in 
deserto to the people immediately around him, though other 
scattered individuals were at the same moment thinking much 
the same thoughts. Minds may react on one another, but there 
must ^e ae'^ion first or there can be no reaction. No doubt some 
great steps of moral progress do take place in a spontaneous, 
collective way in which it is scarcely possible to trace the con- 
tributions of individual minds. This is usually the case with 
the later phases of great movements. But the greatest of all moral 
revolutions have definitely originated with the conscious work 
of an individual mind b and at all events they originate with the 
few, not with the many. It is of fundamental importance to 
recognize the unequal distribution of moral capacity. The men 
of moral genius are few. and yet it is to them that we owe what 
now passes for the accepted moral code or ideal of Society. The 
power of recognizing a moral truth when it is once pointed out 
IS much more widely diffused than the power of independently 
discovering it, just as the power of recognizing and appreciating 
good music is more widely diffused than the power of composing it 
And yet even this power of recognizing and appropriating moral 
truth is by no means unifomly diffused. Some measure of it is 
probably possessed by nearly every human being, though theie 
may eoneeivabl}' be such a thing as actual moral insanity even 
where there is no general insanity : and there probably exist large 

' Wundt IS one of tlie few formal wiiters on Ethics who, in taltong- 
about ‘ society,’ do not foi-get the ‘ enoimous importance of leading minds,’ 
in the formation of the moral code. ‘ In the totality of psychical develop 
ment all individual wills have not the same importance. . . . Hence a theory 
like Hegel’s historical philosophy, which regards the social will as the sole 
objective ethical force, and holds that the function of the individual will is 
merely an unconscious partaking in and fulfilment of the social will, is 
an exceedingly partial view of the tiuth Such a theoiy is a complete 
antithesis to the equally one-sided mdividualism of the preceding centuries ’ 
[Ethics. E. T,, III, pp. 34-5). So again : ‘ the majority of individual wills 
represent the passive and receptive element ; the real force that occasions 
every alteration and transformation [of social institutions] being exerted 
bj^the leading minds. The original, creative intcllectnal power ia thus 
always the individual will’ (ib., p. 3^) more significant 

inasmuch as Wundt goes to the verge of mysticism m recognizing the 
‘ reality ’ of the social will 
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numbers of people m whom the capacity, tliough existing, has 
never actually been awakened But the higher degrees of moial 
susceptibility arc the poBBCSsiou of the fcw\ When an ideal or 
a moral rule is said to be accepted by a society (in so far as anj, 
beyond tbe most negative aird elementary conditioifs of 'social 
life ever are accepted by so hotcrogfineous a society as a modern 
nation), it is accepted with infinitely various degrees of indepen- 
dence and of intensity. It is oftep only tlie few whose moial 
consciousness actually sees the truth of the ideal Cor itself , the 
many accept it on authority from the many, and this acceptance 
may vary from a clear and wholc-hcartcid recognition to a mere 
reluctant acquiescence wliich commands obedience only in so ±ai 
as the rule or ideal is on Coreed by an adequate sanction. 

This unequal distribution oC moral faculty prevails as regards 
all the various elements of which the moral faculty (in its wider 
sense) is composed —tlie purely intellectual power of applying 
means to ends or of applying a principle to the particular case, 
the power of discerning and realizing universal moral truths, the 
capacity for pronouncing the judgement of comparative ’sudue in 
the concrete case, the capacity for those various kinds oC emotion 
which are the condition of our passing those judgements. But 
it is especially and pre-emiiieutly in the power of comparing 
the moral value of the various elomeuis of our Well-being, and 
most of all in duly appreciating the higher of those elements, 
that this inequality is at its greatest It is here that the 
acquiescence of the many in the accepted moral standards is 
most obviously due to the influence of Authority. The great 
majority of men in a modern community really do believe — not 
very consciously or analytically, nor with very profound depth 
of conviction or emotional fervour — but still do see for them- 
selves that it is good to promote the Well-being of Society, or at 
all events to avoid what is grievously detrimental to it; and 
they have no difficulty in recognizing that Well-being includes 
health and food, clothing, shelter and the like. But when 
we come to the intrinsic value of intellectual goods, how 
far can this be said to be actively I'ecognized by the majority 

’ Ari&totle recognized the existence of men TrfTrtjpwfifi’oi tt/jo? aptTr;v (JEth 
Nic. I. 9, p. 1099 h). 
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even of fairly educated persons? There is a more or less 
distinct feeling that the more intellectual kinds of amuse- 
ment are better than the coarser or more sensual —perhaps not 
much more. Certainly the idea of serious study (excejjt -when 
directly ‘ useful ’) is a common subject of open derision in much 
society which is supposed to consist of educated men. Many of 
our professional teachers are constantly enforcing the unimpoi- 
tanee of intellectual culture in comparison with athletic exercises 
and a certain boyishness of demeanour which they call manliness 
The judgement that study is good is one which ia not actually 
made except by a small number of intellectual persons, and not 
by all of them. The influence of the minority which believes 
in such things is (in many circles) only just sufficient to prevent 
a life devoted to such pursuits (at least when unpaid) being 
treated as positively immoral— and this, perhaps, only because 
‘ public opinion ’ has hardly yet risen to the point of treating any 
form of idle life as immoral. By the narrower religionists a life 
of study is often explicitly condemned. When we come to 
the intuitive judgements on which the duties of Purity and 
strict Temperance are based, who shall say what proportion of 
men really see for themselves the moral value of the good 
implied, the moral worthlessness of the pleasures condemned ^ 
And what proportion of those who acknowledge and who 
practise these virtues would judge the same apart from the 
influence of the authority by which they were commended ^ 
In the vast majority of cases in which these virtues are practised 
there is, no doubt, a consciousness of the moral obligation which 
goes far beyond mere submission to an externally imposed rule , 
in the vast majority of those who do not even aim at practising 
these duties, and who would loudly protest to themselves and 
to others that they ‘ see no harm ’ in disobedience, there is 
probably an uneasiness of Conscience which is much more than 
a mere consciousness that their conduct would he condemned by 
their stricter contemporaries. But it is probable, also, that in 
these cases the dimmer intuitions of the many are in a peculiai 
degree dependent for their own existence, and for the influence 
which they exert upon conduct, upon the clearer and more 
powerful intuitions of the few. 
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V 

That the more obvious moral problems are already settled foi 
tlie individual by the accepted rules of his country, or class, 01 
profession, and that it is, as a rule, not wise for the aVerage man 
to transgress tliese universally aecefited rules, will be generally 
admitted by all but the very fanatics of moral ‘Autonomy.’ 
But it is often forgotten that it is only in the regdon of the most 
elementary Morality that there is this \mivevsal consensus. It 
IS agreed that a man should earn his living if he has no ‘ private 
means ’ , that he should support his wife and children, and not 
jlbtreat them ; that he should pay his debts, with a possible 
exception in favour of persons of very exalted social rank ; that 
he should keep the letter of the seventh commandment (some- 
times with a similar reservation) ; that he should not tell any 
lies or practise any dishonesties except those sanctioned by the 
customs of his class or profession. That is almost as far as this 
accepted morality of the community will carry him. But when 
he gets beyond this, it is often assumed (so far as it is admitted 
that any further morality is desirable, or even allowable) that 
the individual who is anxious to do his duty should fall back 
upon the unassisted deliverances of his own moral conscious- 
ness. It is forgotten that, just as it is only by the ordinaiy 
discipline of social life that the Conscience of the individual is 
educated up to the low ramimum standai'd which receives 
a pretty general recognition, so it is only by a higher social 
education — by contact with characters, ideals, socially accepted 
standards of a higher type — that lie can hope to carry his 
own moral education further. The mere preaching of the lule 
'Obey your Conscience,’ as the whole duty of man, tends to 
make men satisfied with their actual performance, and to 
obscure the duty of educating the Conscience. It is often tor- 
gotten, even by people who are conscious of the existence of 
a higher standard of conduct than their average performance, 
and are not without desire to rise above it, that they are only 
likely to come nearer to thoir own ideal by seeking to elevaTie 
the ideal itself. For practical purposes, the process of educating 
the will to more faithful obedience to Conscience, and that of 
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increasing the sensitiveness of Conscience itself, are, if not 
actually identical, at least very closely connected. More than 
this I must not say as to the practical importance of a due 
recognition of the necessity of what we may call the higher 
education t)f Conscience. I must be content with pointing out 
certain corollaries in the r^’ion of strict ethical theory which 
flow from what has been said as to the influence of Authority on 
ethical ideals and ethical practice ; — 

{ i) There is a whole group of duties which hardly find a place 
in most recognized classifications, the duties which may be com- 
prehensively included under the duty of moral self-culture 
This will include the duty of doing all the things which the 
individual has reason to believe (from his own experience or his 
knowledge of other people’s experience) will tend to elevate 
his moral ideals, enlighten and streng-then his moral judgement, 
cultivate and discipline the emotions in the way most favourable 
to the growth of high ideals of his duty, and to the influence 
of those ideals upon his will. For the believer in any form of 
Religion, this duty will include worship of the kind dictated 
by that faith, and all religious practices which really tend in 
the direction indicated ; for the non-believer they will include 
whatever forms of self-examination, meditation or reflection, 
instruction or association with persons influenced by the same 
ideas and pursuing the same ideals as himself may have 
been found morally beneficial by such persons. Some of the 
forms of Comte’s ritual may fairly excite a smile ; but he 
ought not to be ridiculed for recognizing that disbelief in 
Theology (whether well founded or otherwise) does not dispense 
with the necessity of moral culture, and that such moral culture 
must be essentially social. But I would not be supposed to be 
merely pleading here for a recognition of the duty of going to 
Church. The forms and instruments of moral self-culture must 
V ary enormously with time, place, circumstance, and individual 
disposition, and in no ease can the duty be considered to have 
been exhaustively discharged by simply ' going to Church ’ 
valuable and important as that undoubtedly is to those who 
share the beliefs which make it possible. The duty is only 
a particular application of the principle that a man has not 
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performed h.3 duty until he has considered and adopted the best 
means of knowing his duty ]»cttur, and of caring more intensely 
to do it. 

(aj In considering any (|ucstion of duty on wliich doubt may 
have arisen, a man should give due weight to Authority ; but 
the authority to which lie sliould attacli weight will not be the 
authority of the majority, of 'puVjlic opinion' (e. g, the Time-, 
newspaper), or of his neighbours (i. n. the little circle of persons 
by whom he happens to be surrounded), but the authority of the 
best men and of tlie best circles, of the rules and maxims which 
they have prescribed, of the ideals which have commanded and 
still command the greatest weight and have inspired the noblest 
action in such persons and circles. Aristotle was not wrong in 
the weight which he attributed to the judgements of the Wise , 
he did not adeq^uatcly emphasize tlic fact that when a man’-s 
own moral judgement is clear and strong enough he ought 
to defy the judgement even of the Wise, after he has 
duly endeavoured to educate and instruct himself in their 
school. 

(3) Of course in the majority of cases — at Iea.st where the 
doubt relates to some que-stion of moral principle as distinct 
from a mere doubt about the wisdom, say, of some political 
measure, or some technical matter on whicli ho may avail himself 
blindly of expert advice — the individual, after availing him- 
self of the instruction and advice of his authority, will come 
to see for himself the truth of the rulo or principle which 
comes to liim commended by the greatei’ weight of 11101 al 
Authority, though he may not always be sure that he would 
have found it out for himself, or have assented to it it it had 
been propounded to him by an authority for which he felt no 
I'cverence. But there are cases wliere it may be right for a man 
to Low to moral Authority when he finds no clear answer to 
pioblems in his own moral consciousness, or even when he feels 
that his own judgement (in .so far a.s he can isolate it from the 
influence of his authority) would have been the other way 
Whether a man should act on his own view of i-iglit and wroGg 
against a eomsensufi of the best men whom he knows will of course 
depend {a) upon the clearness and strength of his own con- 
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V ction (6) upon tl e nature of tho alternative before luin It 
might often be right for a man to forgo an indulgence in which 
he sees himself ' no liam ‘ in deference to Authority, where it 
would not be right to take upon himself the responsihity of 
what* presents itself to his own mind as an act of injustice 
The logical basis of this submission to Authority in the more 
strictly moral sphere is exactly the same as that upon which it 
is reasonable to rely in any^ sphere of life upon the authority of 
others, and it is needless to observe that nine-tenths of our 
actions are in practice based upon knowledge which we accept 
upon authority without being able to explain the grounds upon 
which it rests. We act upon the judgement of the man who 
seems to us most likely to know; and, when we are unable 
directly to test the fact of a man’s possessing the knowledge he 
claims, we assume that the man who is most often right wheie 
we can test his judgement will be right in similar questions 
which our own insight or experience is insufficient to decide 
We have found that the judgement of the artistic expert has 
proved right so far as we have been able to follow him ; we 
think he is likely to be right even when we have not succeeded 
m admiring what he admires. We know by the way he sings 
and plays that another man’s musical powers are much in advance 
of ours ; we infer that he is likely to be right when he tells us that 
we are singing out of tune, though we were unable ourselves to 
perceive the fact. And so in the ethical sphere it would be quite 
right for a man who saw no harm in occasional drunkenness to 
defer to the consensus of pei'sons whom he recognizes in other 
ways as men of more delicate moral perceptions than himself ^ 

It can hardly be seriously doubted that most good acts of 
most good men are done without deliberate and self-conscious 
reflection on the reason why they are good. In most eases 
their belief is really (as the outside observer can see) dictated b} 
Authority, in some cases the agents are themselves well awaie 

^ A friend sugg-ests that it is a mistake to assume that the ‘ most delicate ’ 
c(jpscienee is always most likely to be right. I certainly do not mean that the 
person who has most seniples is the most likely to be right: I should ^myself 
regard the ultra-scrupulous person as one of the worst ossible advisers in 
some kinds of moral difSculty. 
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of the fact. They cool 1 give i o -eaao i w by tlua or that act ib 
wrong except that it had always been thought so. As a rule, 
of course, the saiiie tradition, or habit, or example, or association 
which psychologically explains their conduct causes them also 
to think that their dislike of such and such an act is the result 
of thoir own judgement. The more'’ completely their moral con- 
sciousness is moulded into accord with the ideal of theii 
authority, the less are they aware of its influence Bnt some- 
times, in momenta of reflection, a man must say to himself, 
‘ I do not know any reason why this is wrong except that it is 
forbidden by an authority which is likely to know better than 
I do.’ In some cases the considerations which make a particular 
act detrimental to the general good are too complicated to be 
intelligible to the unreflecting or uneducated. A great many 
honest men, for instance, could give no adeij^uate or coherent 
answer to the question why it is wrong to steal. They would 
entirely fail if they attempted to construct a clear and consistent 
theory of Property. In other cases, whore the question relates 
to the goodness of the end, the imlividual must often either lack 
the experience necessary to pronoimco upon the matter, or be 
unable to appreciate that the end is good, even when he knows 
what it is. It is only by submission to Authority that a very 
Ignorant person can recognize that it is not a waste of time to 
spend many hours a day in study , and there are probably many 
people beside.s children who would frankly confess that they 
could not, if it were not forbidden by the Bible, or the Cliuieh, 
01 general opinion, ' .see the harm ' of polygamy. Without some 
measure of submission to Authority in moral matters Society 
could not be kept togetlicr. 

VT 

I know that there are luauy persons to whom the veiy 
suggestion that anybody is ever in his moral action to defer to 
any external authority whatever wall present itself as positively 
immoral ; and who will be quite unable to dissociate the con- 
tiary thesis from the idea of ' Prie.stcra£t ’ or ‘State Soeialisiil ’ 
(accoi'ding as the Authority is ecclesiastical or secular), tyranny 
over Consciences, ■ spiritual bondage ’ and the like. With a view 
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to meet such objections it may be desirable to make a few 
additional explanations and reservations : 

( i) It is a curious fact that the people who assert with peculiar, 
if not exaggerated, enaphasis the social origin of the individual Con- 
seientSb ar^ often the people who most strongly repudiate the idea 
of Authority in Ethics. Yet if a man is never to trust any other 
moral consciousness than his own, he ought to distrust even his 
own Conscience, which has ^een moulded by the moral conscious- 
ness of other men. It is admitted that at least in the period of 
early education a man must accept the undemonstrated assertions 
of the wise — the ipse dixit of parent or teacher. But can it be said 
that a man’s moral education is always complete because he has 
attained the age of legal manhood ? Are not many people, m 
the moral sphere, children throughout life, and are not the great 
majority of us children in such matters in comparison with the 
Saint or the Sage ? 

(a) Even if it were admitted that the act done in obedience to 
Authority has no moral value in itself, it has consequences ; and 
the good man will wish to avoid the bad consequences to others 
of his wrong acts, even if his own assisted judgement would have 
failed to anticipate them. Everybody admits that it is right to 
obey the Physician though we cannot understand the reasons for 
his advice ; and it is surely not merely in technical matters that 
one man’s opinion is likely to be better than another’s. 

(3) But it is not true that there is no value in an act done 
from respect for Authority. There will be a moral value in an 
act motived by a desire to do the best, even though a man may 
come to the conclusion that such and such an act is the best 
merely because some one else thinks so. If this were not so, we 
should have to deny all moral value to the acts of whole genera 
tions whose morality has been to an enormous extent based 
upon obedience to a book or other authority believed to be 
mfallible 

(4) It must be remembered that the man has already pei- 
foimed an act of independent moral judgement in choosing his 
aifthority, in so far as he has chosen it on truly ethical grounds 

^ Of course the submission, even when nominally absolute, has always in 
practice had limits. 
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It wan liocA lat- soc and unci a i an s cbaractei oi tl e known 
rules aB'i actual pi'act.co of such and such a society or of such 
and such a Keligioii appealed to hiinselC as the noblest that was 
within his ken that he placed himself under their guidance, even 
when in detail he could not feel confident that they ’^vex-e 'right 
To choose one’s moral authority ivisely is at least the beginning of 
wnsdoin in the moral sphere. Acceptance of an authority vaguely 
discerned (or at first merely suspected) to he the highest — this in 
ultimate analysis would be foxind to be the real source of a large 
part of the hest conduct that the world has known, and must 
still be more or leas the case, tliongh the guidance hy Authority 
naturally and rightly tends to diminisli with the maturity ot 
individual.^, classes, and races. 

(5) The respect which the judgement of any ethical authority 
ought to command must depend upon the e.xtent to which it 
rests upon really ethical grounds. If another man’s advice to 
me is itself dependent upon an authoi ity which I do not respect, 
the value of that advice disappears, how'ever much better or wisei 
I may know a paidicular adviser to he than myself, Toi 
instance, the authority of a good man who may recommend such 
and such a practice or I'ule of action is seriously weakened fox 
me if T discover that his judgement i.s so far enslaved to an 
ecclesiastical system, accepted on non -ethical grounds, that a doubt 
arises whether he recommends it as the result of his f)wn moial 
judgement or moral experience, or merely because he finds it 
prescribed by the Father.s and Canons of the Church, which 
a tlieory of the Ohurch’.s infallibility compels him to accept' 
while equally good men who have been brought up in a different 
ecclesiastical tradition seem Itlind to the moral advantages of the 
practice or the obligation of the rule. 

(6) It is assumed throughout that our acceptance of Authoi ity 
does not, and never can, imply a total abdication of individual 
judgement. Not even the most mechanical moral code could 
possibly be lived out without the constant exercise of such judge- 
ment, and a true moral ideal will emphatically condemn the 
incessant dependence either upon some traditional l>ody "^of 
Authority or upon a living ‘ director.’ Moiuover in the last 
resort, if only the ' voice within ’ is clear and decided enough, it 
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is a duty to hearken to it, no matter what the weight of con- 
trary Authority. It is only asserted that it is often right for 
a man to act upon the intuitions of others when be has none 
of his own, and sometimes even where his own contrary 
intuitions are weak and confused. The extent to which confi- 
dence in one’s own ethical judgement should overrule any weight 
of antagonistic authority is of course as little capable of exact 
definition as any other ethical question which assumes the form 
of a ‘ how much ’ or a ‘ how far.’ 

VII 

The aspects of ethical truth 7vhich we have heen dwelling on 
are, as it appears to me, of great importance in dealing with the 
relation between Morality and Reli^on. That subject must 
hereafter be considered more at length. But the view which we 
have taken will help us to appreciate certain aspects of that rela- 
tion as it has actually existed in History. It will enable us to 
appreciate and to justify, at least on their purely ethical side, 
two important elements in all the historical religions, and 
especially in Christianity — (i) the authority of exceptional 
personalities; ( 2 ) the authority of the religious community. It 
is largely because these influences are so completely ignored in 
the treatment of Morality by professed Philosophers that their 
accounts of the moral life are often so widely removed from the 
facts which History reveals. 

If the moral consciousness is formed and moralized by the 
social environment and particularly the influence of the persons 
in whom the moral capacity of the human soul has reached its 
highest development, if it is right that in all moral judgements 
great weight should be accorded to the authority of the best 
men, sometimes even in preference to the man’s own spontaneous 
ideas of right and wrong, when he finds them confused or defec- 
tive, then we are able to justify the reverence with which the 
highest ethical religions of the world have regarded the teaching 
of their founders, and particularly the altogether unique 
autiiority which Christian Theology has ascribed to the life, 
teaching, and character of Jesus Christ, an authority which is 
often recognized in practice by many who would refuse to accept 
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any theologiciU fonaulatiou of it. Iherc is no supersession or 
sni render of a man’s own moral judgement in ascribing this 
position to Christ, if it is by the individuars own moral judge- 
ment (seconded imd conliriiied by tliat of others in whose 
moral insight he believes) that the moral value of thh authority 
IS discerned. 

But while the principles which have already been laid down 
will fully justify such a submission to the authority of the moral 
consciousness at its highest, it wil I also suggest the limits of such 
submission. Even in respect of this highest kind of moral 
Authority it is important to bear in mind ilie limitations within 
which alone it can Ijc morally healthful for individuals or for 
communities to acquiesce in obedience to an external authoiity 
in conduct. It is clear that such subini.sHion can only be morally 
healthful when the authority is accepted, at least in part, upon 
ethical grounds. When a certain stage of intellectual or inoial 
development has been reached, it may even be said that the 
acceptance ought to be based -solely upon an independent accept- 
ance of the ethical ideal set up by the authority. For the 
individual it may, imleed, be quite reasouahlc that, when a certain 
moral Authority is once accepted on ethical grounds, respect 
should be paid to it even in details which may not actually 
commend thcmselvoa to the pi ivate judgement of the individual 
But this cannot well be jiermanently the case for the community, 
or for that inner circle of ethical intelligence from wliich the 
community really derives its highest ethical ideas. By the 
community at large a moral authority can only be healthily 
lecoguized because and in so far as the social consciousness 
accepts and ratifies the ideal set before it by the authority 
To accept it beyond thi.s point would put a stop to that indepen- 
dent working of the moral consciousness upon which all ethical 
piogresa is dependent. And that comes to very much the same 
thing as saying that it is only in respect of the widest and most 
fundamental ethical ideas that we can expect tlie judgements 
of any ethical teacher permanently to commend themselves to 
the world. Even for the individual the acceptance of moral 
ideas or rules on authority must not and cannot preclude some 
independent exercise of his own moral intelligence. For even 
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the most precise moral rules cannot he applied without such an 
exercise of the independent value-judging faculty. A moral 
rule may say ‘ be kind,’ hut a person whose reverence for kind- 
ness was wholiy based upon authority would he quite unable to 
recognize what particular actions were kind. The results of 
attempting to treat the fpsc d.ixit of some moral code — no matter 
how true and venerable — as a mere external authority to he 
applied to the particular cas^ after the manner of a parliamen- 
tary Statute has been summed up in the adage that the devil 
can quote Scripture to his purpose. But still more in the case of 
the community it is clear that changing circumstances and events 
aie continually bringing about the need for fresh applications 
and developments of existing moral rules, for the revision of old 
applications of such rules, and for passing judgements upon -wholly 
new questions of Ethics upon which no rules at present exist. 

The idea of a unique crisis or turning-point in the moral 
history of mankind has nothing in it in the slightest degree incon- 
faiatent -with a due recognition of the principle of development, 
or even with the idea of perpetual progress in any sense in which 
it is rational to cherish the hope of such progress. It will be 
unnecessary to d-well upon the existence of certain unique crises 
m the evolutionary history of the TTnivei’se. Such crises are 
constituted by the beginning of organized life, still more em- 
phatically by the beginnings of consciousness, and {though here 
the crisis must be assigned to a definite era of considerable 
duration rather than to a definite moment of time) to the first 
beginnings of the moral life. It will perhaps be more to the 
purpose if vve point to analogous crises in the growth of the 
Sciences. It is quite mislead.ing to treat scientific progress as if 
it consisted in the perpetual revision of traditional -views, in the 
constant giving up of old theories, and the acceptance of new 
ones. There are discoveries in the Sciences -which constitute 
epochs, and which are practically final. That these discoveries 
should always be open to criticism and be held liable to revision, 
should any need for it present itself, goes -without saying, but in 
mafiy cases there is no reason to apprehend that any such 
necessity will occur; nor is it even considered desirable to 
encourage the expectation that it will. 

- N 2 
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Copernicus New toi Darwii are the uameh wh ch most con 
spicuously associate tliemselvos with such epoclis. After such 
an epoch, there is no going back. IVtiatakes in detail such heroes 
of scientific achievement have made, but their main ideas have 
not been revised ; there is no reason whatever for tlilnkiilg that 
they ever will be. Not only so, but such discoveries gradually 
narrow the ground of possible fresh discovery. It may safely be 
said that in the realm of Physics, for .instance, there is no room for 
any new discovery of the same magnitude with the discovery of 
the NeAvtonian Laws. For all time Physics must be based on 
the discovery for ivliich Copernicus prepared the way, and which 
Newton actually made. Equally little room is there, I imagine, 
in Biology for a new idea which can be so new or revolutionary 
as the idea of Darwin in its most general form, apart from the 
details of his theory which arc and may long he matter of dis- 
pute. Such parallels may suggest the kind and measure of the 
finality which may reasonably be expected in Ethics. That such 
a crisis in the spiritual history of mankind occurred in connexion 
with the rise of the Christian Bcligion, is almost universally 
admitted ; and it is the general verdict of sober criticism that, 
when ail due alloivance is made for the long evolution of ideas 
which prepared the way for that crisis and for the existence of 
a cei'tain amount of development even in the earliest records of 
its Pounder’s life, that crisis was chiedy duo to the peisonality 
of that Founder. Considering the enornious place in the entire 
moral life of the world that is oeeupied by the idea of the 
paramount authority of the teaching of Christ, it will not, 
I trust, be thought an irrelevant digre-ssion in an ethical treatise 
definitely to raise the question whether there is anything 
opposed to a due recognition of the ideal of ethical Autonomy 
in the recognition of a certain finality and completeness in the 
‘ Christian ideal ’ 


VIll 

It is clear that in many senses of the woid there can be no 
finality in Ethics, The details of right conduct arc obviously 
relative to changing circumstances of time and place. So long 
as we confine ourselves to means, every now piece of knowledge 
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in the ’lYoi'ld alters the details of many duties. It became wrong 
for a busy man to travel from London to Oxford by coach as 
soon as a quicker way of reaching his destination was invented 
And discoveries as to the relation of nieaus to ends — discoveries 
in Physiology, in Psychology’, in Economies — are continnally 
levolutionizing whole regions of duty. It is needless to give 
illustrations of the way in which increased knowledge of 
physical and social laws has modified our conception of our 
duty to the poor, to the sick, to the insane, to children and the 
like And it is not only in respect of the means, but also in 
lespect of the end, that we must expect indefinite change and 
development. If the view taken in these pages be well founded, 
duty consists in promoting the time good of all human beings in 
proportion to their intrinsic worth or capacity But wherein 
does that true good consist? At any given moment in the 
history of the world the indivudnal (in .so far as he relies upon 
his own judgement) must fix for himself the content of that good 
by his own judgements of value. But, even if his intuitions of 
value were incapable of improvement, his power of pas.sing 
such judgements would still be relative to his experience. He 
can only estimate rightly the value of such things as he knows. 
But human experience is constantly growing. In all departments 
of human activity we are continually hearing of the new this or 
the new that — the new humour, the new Trade Unionism, the new 
Art, the music of the future, and so on. Each of these new ideas 
introduces fresh moral problems, which cannot possibly be 
settled in detail by appealing to any existing canons, any more 
than it would be possible to apply the old rules of tactics to the 
altered conditions of modern warfare. It is not that any old 
rule or principle has necessarily been found to be wrong, but 
there is no rule at all which is applicable to the new ease. The 
most gifted moral nature cannot possibly say whether the listen- 
ing to Wagner’s music forms an element in true human good till 
he has heard at least a little of it. The question must be 
settled by a fresh exercise of the value-judging faculty. In 
this way and in this sense our ideal of human life is constantly 
growing and expanding in ite aictual content. The proposition 
that it is good to be charitable remains as true as it ever was . 
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but Chanty must now meai promoting for our neigl hours a 
very difleront k nd of 1 fe than an^ tl it could have 1 eon lived 
111 the Bailcstino of the dinstiRn ^/ru*. 

Now, in view of these considerationH, it is eleav that it is only 
in respect of the most general ethical principles that any flnahtjj- 
can be claimed for the Clmstian 'ideal. The law of JBrothei- 
hood— tlie auproine duty of promoting the true good for every 
human being — may, indeed, Im trcfUed ns occupying in Ethics 
very much the position which the law of universal gravitation 
occupies in Physics! The law must be accepted simply in the 
last resort because it appeals to our Moral Rcuison, and only so 
long as it does appeal to the Moral Reason of successive ages 
But it is as gratuitous to contemplate the coming of a time 
when it shall be superseded as it would be to expect the advent 
of a second Newton who will overthrow and supersede the dis- 
coveries of the first. And yet, as we have seen, this law ■would 
mean comparatively little for us apart from some idea of what 
the good is. It would mean little to assert ilic finality of the 
Christian ideal if we did not include in our conception of that 
ideal some conception of what the good is that is to be promoted 
for each individual soul. And for the central elements of Christ’s 
estimate of goods — the supreme value of lo^'e, the suporioxity 
of the spiritual to the sensual, the value of personal purity, the 
subordination of sensuous gratification to higher things without 
any ascetic condemnation of natural and healthy pleasure — theie 
IS every reason to expect fus much permanence as for the law 
of Brotherhood itself. But from the nature of the case it is 
impossible to define more exactly tlie line which separates the 
essential from the unessential, the permanent from the tem- 
porary, the germ from the full-grown organism. Within the 
limits thus indicated there is room for a very large development 
m the moral ideal. The attitude of Christians towards intel- 
lectual and aesthetic culture has, for instance, varied considerably 

’ How far this idea can be found in other ethical systemB earlier than, oi 
independent of Christianity, it is not iieceRsary for us here to conai^ei 
Broadly speaking-, 1 believe the answer to be that it is to be found in othei 
ethical Kystems, but aide by side with a great many ethical ideas which are 
quite ineouBistent with it. 
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at different times in the history of the Church. That develop- 
ment has taken place in the past is a matter of history. That it 
will take place, and ought to take place, in the future results 
from all that has been said about the impossibility of detailed 
finality in any ideal, the necessity for the constant exercise of 
the value-judging consciongness, and the consequent need for 
development in the ethical code. Only in so far as it is supple- 
mented by this principle of development can we regard the 
association of a moral ideal with a certain epoch and a single 
great historical Personality in the past as morally healthful and 
intellectually defensible. That Christianity accepts, and always 
has accepted, this principle of development through its doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit would be a leading topic in any reasoned 
apologetic for Christianity as the absolute Religion. 

The dominant school of liberal Christian Theology in Gei- 
many — the school which takes its name from Lotze’s great 
disciple and colleague, Ritschl — rightly bases the claim of Christ 
and of Christianity upon the permanent truth and unique value 
of the ideal taught by Christ in work, act, and character^, as recog- 
nized by the value-judgements of the individual moral conscious- 
ness, That school, rightly to my mind, regards Christian dogma 
as the progressive effort of the Christian consciousness to express 
in the philosophical language of the time its sense of the supreme 
and unique value to humanity of the moral and religious con- 
sciousness of Christ, and makes its fidelity to that idea the 
ultimate test of dogmatic truth. But unfortunately the 
Ritschlians have exaggerated this ‘ Christo-centric ’ tendency in 
a way which is as inconsistent with historical facts as it is ivith 
sound ethical theory. Their tendency to disparage Metaphysie, 
whether in the form of modem Philosophy or of ancient dogma , 
their suicidal attempt to rest the truth not merely of Christianity 
but of Theism wholly and solely upon the emotional experience 
of the individual Christian soul ; their depreciation of all know- 
ledge of God such as is derivable from pliilosophical reflection, or 
is contained in other historical Religions, it would he irrelevant 
• 

^ Including of course Ms religions consciousness. Ms sense of union with 
the Father and his teacMng about Him, of wMch it -would here he out of 
place to speak more in detail. 
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here to cntic zc 1 detail What t does concern ns here to insist 
upon IS that an Etlac is f^ndiimeiitally orioncous which refuses 
to recognifie the necessary and healthful interaction between the 
moral consciousness of the imlividual and that of the community 
the need for eoiista.nt clevolopuieiit in the ethical ideal, the 
impossibility of a final oi' .supreme'’ ethical revelation which is 
not also a continuous and progressive revelation. On ethical 
grounds alone we may say that the doctrine of the Sou requires, 
as its indispensable complement, a doctrine of tlie Holy Ghost. 

It must not bo .supposed that in asserting that the true ground 
foi the acceptance of the Christian ideal is the fact that it com- 
mends itselt to the moral con.scioURne.s,s wc are in any way 
disparaging the importance of tho life and teaching of Christ in 
the moral evolution of mankind, or the value of a knowledge of 
that life and teaching to individuals and communities at the 
present day. Tho Conscience of the average man is quite capable 
of accepting ideals which he coidd never have thought out foi 
himself. Tho moral lo^'el once attained by a community can 
only be kept up by tho continued operation of tho influences 
which raised it to that level. It is true that ideas may .some- 
time.s live ■wlieu tlndr origin is forgotten. But even in the 
legion of Phy.sical Science education consists largely in the 
history of past discovery. And there is this diftoreiice between 
scientific ideas and moral ouo.s, that moral idea,s and ideals are 
far less separable from the pei'sonality of those who have 
taught them. The strongest ethical influences are personal 
influences. To say that the truth of the moral ideal presented 
by the teaching of Christ must rest upon the appeal that it 
makes to the moral eousciousiie.ss of mankind is a very difterent 
thing from saying that the influence which that ideal has exer- 
cised and still exercises over the world has been or ever can be 
separated from the influence exercised liy the character and 
personality of J esus. It is as well established a fact of history 
and of sober criticism that the Christian ideal, in the form in which 
it would be recognized by any modern Christian, even if he be 
a Ritschlian Theologian, docs represent much ethical teaching ifot 
explicitly to be found in the teaching of Christ, as that the develop- 
ment has flowed from that moral new birth of the world which is 
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to be associated with his work. It is childish to dispute whether 
the fountain-head or the stream he the more important to the 
tliirsty traveller ; nor need a due recognition of the fact that 
the main stream of Christian ethical thought can he traced hack 
directly to the historical Christ prevent us from recognizing 
that it has received not unimportant accessions hy the way 
The very capacity for absorbing into itself what is most valuable 
in ethical teaching outside, itself constitutes one of the chief 
qualifications of the Christian ‘ deposit ' of ethical truth to he 
the basis of a universal Ethic and a universal Religion. 

IX 

From the point of view here suggestedj the notion of an 
authority residing in the Christian community, so far from 
being regarded as part of that ‘ Aberglauhe ' which it is the 
business of an emancipated Theology to sweep away, will pre 
sent itself as a vital condition of our being able to recognize in 
any historical Religion a claim to finality and to univei’sality 
The authority of the Church in ethical as in religious matters 
means the authority of the Christian consciousness — the growing 
and expanding moral consciousness of those who in the full and 
deliberate exercise of their own faculty of moml discernment 
have recognized in the fundamental Christian ideas the highest 
moral truth which the Spirit of God has revealed to the world 
What from the point of ^uew of the individual is Authority 
becomes, as I hav'e already insisted, when looked upon from the 
social point of view, liberty or Autonomy. Tlie ideal purpose of 
the visible Christian society is to serve as the organ of this 
consciousness. The Church in its ultimate idea is a society for 
the promotion of the highest ideal of life, under the guidance of 
a true theory of the relation of man to God. All that has been 
said about the existence of many conflicting social ideals, repre- 
senting a variety of distinguishable though mutually interacting 
‘ societies,’ within each geographical or political ‘ society ’ tends to 
emphasize the necessity for a society specially concerned with the 
pfomotion of the highest life. That each and every one of the 
societies commonly known as Churches have fallen very far short 
of being adequate organs for this purpose is too oovious a propo- 
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sition to need hi/itoneal jnstiiicfition They hive all been more 
or less imperfect realizations of a high 'ideal. In dealing with 
the State we have long found it possible to believe in the divine 
right of Government without believing in the divine right of any 
particular ruler or any particular constitution. We have found 
it possible to recognize side by side a divine right of Govern- 
ment and a divine right of Rebellion — to recognize the duty of 
the individual to submit himself to ,thc society, and to recognize 
none the less tliat that aiihmission has limits. It is high time 
that a similar mode of thinking were applied to the relations 
between the indivulual and Society in all its forms and all its 
organs — and not least in that most important organ of all 
(according to the true ideal of it) which wm call the Church 
or the Churches. 

All that has hitherto 1 teen said aa to the limit of the authority 
which the society can claim over the individual needs to be 
remembered and emphasized with peculiar distinctness in regard 
to the religious society. A prejudice against the very word 
Authority has sprung in part from its confusion, both by friend 
and foe, with the totally different idea of Infallibility. All that has 
been said about the right eind the duty of individual judgement, 
about the necessity for progress, of self-assertion in individuals 
and in societies, about the proce.ss by which the moral discovciies 
of the individual spirit ai-e appropriated and enforced by the 
community, constitutes a protest against that confusion. Some- 
times the social con3ciousnes.s itself is misrepresented hy the 
official organization whose function it is to serve as it.s expression ■ 
sometimes it is the right and duty of the individual to rebel 
against what really is for the moment the dominant ideal of his 
society. But, all the same, we must recognize the idea of an 
ethical authority residing in the society, and the need of a 
definite organ or organs for the expressiou of that authoxity, as 
a counterpoise and complement to the autliority which is rightly 
ascribed to the higliest emlwdiments of the moral consciousness 
in the past. For Christians the authority of the Church is 
required as the necessary complement and development of file 
unique and paramount authority which with ample justification 
they have ascribed to its Founder. 
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The true ideal of human nature is undoubtedly the ideal ’R^hich 
has been expressed by the word Autonomy, The ideal is that 
each individual should do what in the exercise of his own con- 
sciousness he sees to he right. But the education of the moral 
consmousness up to this level is only possible through the action 
of a strong social Conscience, and the recognition of its authority 
by the individual, up to the point at which his present knowledge, 
experience, and ethical insight require its support. It is only 
through the principle of Authority that the individual enters 
into the accumulated ethical inheritance bequeathed to him by 
the past. Apart from social education, each individual would 
have to start at the level of the savage, and by his own unassisted 
efforts he could scarcely avoid sinking even below that level. 
It is the object of social education to quicken and develops the 
individual’s power of independent ethical thought and feeling to 
an extent which shall make him not so much independent of 
Authority as unconscious of its influence except in so far as he sees 
the necessity for going Ireyond it. If in a sense the individual in 
the course of his moral growth becomes less and less dependent 
upon social Authority, in a sense he becomes more and more 
identified with it. The commands to which he once submitted 
as mere external commands now become to him the commands 
of his own higher self : he who was the subject over against an 
actual legislator now becomes himself the legislator a.s well as 
the subject — legislator for himself and, as a member of the 
society, legislator for others. But this very growth of inde- 
pendent ethical power will have fitted him and compelled him 
to develope existing ideals further than they have been de- 
veloped, and even to correct and contradict them when necessary 
Even to the last this ideal of Autonomy is one which no indi- 
vidual can fully reach : in a sense it is one which he ought not 
to reach. The limitations of his knowledge and experience, 
sheer want of time for enquiry and reflection, the impossibility 
of becoming an expert in a hundred different directions, must 
compel him to take on trust tlie judgements of others as to 
rfteans, and to a large extent even as regards elements in a true 
ideal of the good. lie must continue, be ought to continue, 
sensitive to the ethical ideas of the people about him, of the 
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society aw a wliol and above i]J of tl e best people m t but he 
ought also to criticize them and to react upon them. The attempt 
to deny or ignore the. principles of Autliority in Ethics altogether 
would mean moral anarchy : to prohibit the individual from 
going beyond, and, if need be, rebelling against the accepted 
moral standard, would mean ethical stagnation and abject 
‘ licteronomy.’ In trutli tlie ideal of Authority and the ideal of 
Autonomy botli become absurd and -self- contradictory if cither 
is pushed to the point of excluding tlie other. Eelianee on 
Authority can only justify itself by the assumption tliat there 
exist individuals or societies which arc ethically autonomous, 
and there could he no Autonomy in the society if there were no 
relatively autonoinou.s indivii]nal.s, or if they exercised no 
authority over their fellow.s. 


BOOK III 

1% 

MAN AND THE UNIVEKSE 
CHAPTER I 

METAPHYSIC AND MORALITY 
I 

The relations of Moral Philosophy to Metaphysic may be 
conveniently treated under three heads : the two subjects are 
connected : 

(i) Because any true and adequate account of the nature 
of Morality must involve certain metaphysical postulates or 
presuppositions. 

(a) Because some of the conclusions of Metapbysic, even 
though Morality might in a sense exist if they were not true, are 
of high importance to Morality and seriously affect our attitude 
towards it ; so that, if not postulates of any Morality whatever, 
they are postulates of a rational and coherent ethical system. 

(3) Because Moral Philosophy involves certain metaphysical 
consequences, or supplies some of the data which it is the 
business of Metaphysic to interpret. 

Like every other branch of knowledg-e Moral Philosophy 
implies or assumes certain ultimate conceptions which it is the 
business of the Metaphysician to examine. But we do not 
usually consider it necessary to begin the study of a Science by 
an enquiry into its ultimate metaphysical implications. Mathe- 
matical Science assumes that there are such things as space and 
quantity, and that our ideas about their nature constitute iu 
some sense knowledge of Reality, Physics assume the existence 
o£ matter and force ; Psychology assumes the existence of mind 
or consciousness. The ultimate meaning of all these conceptions 
IS matter of grave metaphysical controversy : and yet the 
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Fhyisicist at least, .1 not to tli^ tjaine extent th.e Psychologist, 
lb content to leave metaphysical controversy severely alone. In 
the same way the ultimate nature of Morality and its relation to 
other kinds or elements or aspects of Eeality are questions 
which open up the most momentous metaphysical issues. It 
is no douht possible simply to assume the existence of the inoial 
consciousness, and to analyse its contents. That is the task with 
which for the most part we have so far been concerned, though 
at times (as for instance in the chapter on Reason and Feeling) 
it has been impossible altogether to maintain the attitude ot 
indifference to metaphysical problems. And that task rcpie- 
seats, I believe, the primary aim of Moral Philosophy. That 
it is a possible task, the object of a possible Science, is proved by 
the existence of many books on the subject in which there is 
hardly any explicit metaphysical discussion : while, even in 
those writers who are most in the habit of insisting upon the 
intimate relation between Moral Philosophy and Metaphysic, 
wc do not hud as a rule that their arguments turn on any 
metaphysical considerations so lung as they are engaged on 
the questions which have so far occupied our attention. Let 
the question be ‘ What is the moral criterion 'Is pleasure 
the chief good ? ‘Is Casuistry possible ? ‘ Why is it a duty 
to speak the truth 1 or the like— so long as they are dis- 
cussing matters like these, we do not hnd that their arguments 
turn upon any explicit metaphysical assumption : they aie 
arguments of precisely the same kind as those which are em- 
ployed by writers combining the same ethical views with a 
different metaphysical basis or by their opponents in support of 
opposite ethical theories. Metaphysic does not contain in itself 
the solution of any of these questions ; and it requires no meta- 
physical knowledge to follow the arguments commonly employed 
in discussing them. It is no doubt true that the views of such 
writers as Kant or Green upon such questions imply certain 
metaphysical presuppositions ; but only in the sense in which 
every Science assuine.s metaphysical postulates. Morality, as 
understood by them, would have no reality or validity if eertam 
metaphysical theories inconsistent with their own could he le- 
garded as true. But then speculatively these writers would also 
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hold that the same or certain other metaphysical positions are 
inconsistent with the ascription of any objective significance to 
the truths o£ Mathematics or Physical Science. In so far as such 
writers have used metaphysical propositions for the determina- 
tion of purely ethical questions, their Metaphysic has often proved 
a source of error and confiJsion rather than of enlightenment, 
as for instance when Green argues that pleasure being in time 
cannot satisfy a self which is out of time. So long as the Moral 
Philosopher confines himself to this analysis of the moral con- 
sciousness, he is only forced to make metaphysical assumptions 
in the sense in which the Mathematician makes metaphysical 
assumptions in asserting that we know certain things about 
space and quantity and number 

Are we then to say that the real connexion between Moral 
Philosophy and Metaphysic is no more intimate than the con- 
nexion between Metaphysie and any of the so-called ‘ positive ’ 
Sciences ? If such an assertion were well founded, it would 
certainly imply that the majority of Moral Philosophers have 
been the victims of some strange illusion or some estraordinaiy 
accident. There are not unimportant Moral Philosophers who 
have written practically nothing on Metaphysic, but theirs are 
hardly the greatest names in the history of Moral Philosophy . 
and there are few Metaphysicians who have not dealt with 
Ethics in however incidental a fashion, The reason of this is 
not far to seek. Speculatively, indeed, it is impossible to deny 
a very close connexion between sound ideas on the subject- 
matter of Metaphysics and sound ideas about the subject-matter 
of Mathematics Sensationalism, and perhaps some other forms 
of Empiricism, deny all meaning or objective validity to those 
necessities of thought with which Mathematics are concerned 
But practically we find that a man’s vie', vs as a Metaphysician 
exercise no influence upon his treatment of Mathematics. 
Mathematicians of the most opposite views, or of no views 
at all, about the ultimate nature of space and time are content to 
assume the truth of the same axioms ; and the different sense in 
which (if they are Metaphysicians at all) they interpret these 
ultimate assumptions exercises no practical effect upon the con- 
clusions which they reach as Mathematicians. It is the same 
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uath the Ph^fiic.st, <nH possibly even with the Biologist*, so 
long as they really confine themselvea to the subject-matter 
of their respective Sciences. It ought theoretically to be the 
same with the Psychologist, though in his case the isolation 
of the psychological problem from the metaphysical involves 
a degree of abstraction which in piactice only a trained Meta- 
physician, if any one, can keep up and which it is perhaps not 
veiy desirable to keep up. Nobody in practice doubts that it is 
shorter to go across the grass in a ij^uadrangle than to walk 
round two sides of it, no matter how sceptical or sensationalistic 
may be his theory of space. No physical law is ever in practice 
questioned on the ground of some idealistic or sceptical theory 
about matter ® , nor docs the most materialistic of psychologists 
who has passed beyond the stage of elementary confusion ever 
Ignore in practice the difference between a wave of ether and 
a perception of hluo. In Ethics it is far otherwise. Particular 
theories about the nature of knowledge, or of matter, or of mind 
are constantly made into groumls for the denial of the Moralist’s 
primary assumption, — the existence of the moral consciousness 
and the validity of its dictates ; or at least for admitting them 
only in a sense which revolutionizes the meaning of every proposi- 
tion included in the Science itself. So long as he is content to 
assume the reality and authority of the moral consciousness, 
the Moral Philosopher can ignore Metaphysic ; but, if the reality 


* Here, indeed, at a ceitain point metaphysical dift'eronoes {conscious or 
unconscious) about the nature of Causality are likely to emerge, but they 
need not emerge till an advanced stage has been reached in the study ot 
the subject. 

“ The same remark may certainly be made with regard to some of the more 
speculative questions to -which the higher Physics lead up, but the ideal of the 
two Sciences is that they should be as distinct as possible. The uncertainty 
of division only esiats when the Physicist’s conclusions are speculative. So 
long as that is the case, the Physicist is always liable to become, or to he 
accused by the Metaphysician of having become, a Metaphysician without 
knowing it Physical facts, when once established, have simply to be 
accepted by the Metaphysician. To interpret them in their relation to 
other aspects of Eeality is his business, and not that of the Physicist. ^ 

^ The tendency of Physicists to deny the possibility of an actio in disians 
may perhaps be accounted for by the unrecognised influence of metaphysical 
assumptions. 
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of Morals or the validity of etliical truth be once brought into 
question, the attack can only be met by a thorough-going enquiry 
into the nature of Knowledge and of Keality ; we have to clear up 
the relation between the particular sort or aspect of Reality 
with which the Moralist deals and all Reality, between ethical 
truth and truth in general.* In practice it is hardly possible 
to write many lines about some very fundamental questions 
of Ethics from which some people would not dissent on meta- 
physical grounds. 

Each of the special Sciences deals with some particular aspect 
of Reality taken in abstraction from the I'est. In Moral Philo- 
sophy, in so far as we are considering the nature of the moral 
consciousness apart from other aspects of Being, we are still in 
a sense abstract ; we at'e dealing with a departmental Science , 
but the discussion cannot practically proceed far without touch- 
ing upon the most ultimate of all questions. We are dealing 
with such a large and fundamental aspect of ultimate Reality 
that it is practically impossible to deal with it thoroughly with- 
out taking a very important step towards the determination 
of our attitude towards Reality as a whole. It is impossible | 
that our views on the ultimate problems of Ethics should not be J 
influenced by our attitude towards Reality as a whole, or that 
our view of Reality as a whole should not be influenced by our ’ 
attitude towards Morality. It is not from any doubt about the 
importance to Ethics of certain metaphysical idea-s that the 
treatment of our subject was not pi’eceded by an exhaustive 
enquiry into the nature of Knowledge and Reality , but rather 
because it would have been extremely difficult to draw the line 
between the specially ethical side of Metaphysics and the whole 
of that Science. The metaphysical ‘ prolegomena of Ethics ' tend 
to become identical with the Science of Metaphysic itself, or 
at least with the main outlines of it. All that can be attempted 
here, consistently with the plan of this work, is to indicate, 
without fully justifying, the metaphysical positions which in my 
view are necessary either as presuppositions or a,s corollaries 
of a^reasonable system of Etliies. 
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The first point of contact hetweon Etliics and Metaphysics 
lies, as we have seen, in the fact tliat the foi’mcr Science involves 
eeitain metaphysical presuppasitions. There are two directions 
in which ethical eoncluaions such. as those at which we have 
arrived might be directly ^ inipngnod on metaphysical grounds 
Tlie attack might he based upon a theory of the nature ot 
knowledge or upon a theory as to the nature of that self with 
which in Morality we are concerned. It need hardly he said 
that the two lines of objection are very closely eonuoctod. We 
will look at the matter fii-st from the epistemological point of 
view. 

The tendency of all theories which make experience the sole 
source of knowledge is to undermine belief in tliat element 
ot our moral ideas which most obviously cannot he derived from 
experience : and that is, if we are right, precisely the element 
which constitutes the essence of Morality. By the doctrine that 
all knowledge come.s from experience Is very likely to he meant 
the doctrine that all that we really know about things is the 
leelings tliat they give ns ■ Empiricism doc.s not perliap,s in every 
sense of the woi'd ueee.s.savily involve >Sensationalism, hut the 
historical ‘ school of Experience,’ in proportion to its thoi'oughness 
and seU'-eonsisteney, has tended to identi fy expcvieuce with meie 
sensation. Now if we knoAv ultimately nothing imt feeling, the 
knowledge of right and wrong, .so far as it is knowledge of any- 
thing real, must also he based upon a kind of feeling, or rathei, 
it (like every other kiml of knowledge) must he, at bottom, 
nothing hut a mode of feeling. The attempt may, indeed, he 
made to sliou' that moral apjirohation represents a specific 
lecling different in kind from all other fceling.s; hut the up- 
holders of a 'IMural Sense’ wholly fail to .show why this feeling, 
however distinct, however much //ciieria, should have anj 
better claim to he attended to than any other feelings. Ot 
courac the constructive Moralist, of the Moral Sense school - 

’ ]jiLtei‘ ill the chapfcev I shall de.il with the niotaphysioal oi (.hoolo^ieal 
quoshons which have an mdiiect hcju-ing on their validity. 

- Such a, man as Hutcheson. The uHiniato meaning of Shaftesbury i& moie 
fimbiguous. 
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really takes his subjective feeling of ' approbation ’ to be an 
index of some objective reality, but this is just what he has 
no right to do so long as he attempts to analyse all knowledge 
into mere feeling. Mere feeling can testify to nothing beyond 
itself. • Feeling again can appeal only to him who feels it : the 
Sensationalist cannot logiealfy recognize any ideal of what men 
ought to feel, whether this or that man actually feels it or not 
As long as feeling is treated^simply as feeling, it is arbitrary to 
assign to one feeling a higher value than another for any other 
leason than its actual intensity or the actual strength of the 
impulse which it excites ; ail distinctions of quality between 
feelings imply a reference to an ideal or rational standard which 
mere feeling can neither set up nor acknowledge. The logical 
Sensationalist must also be a Hedonist, and an egoistic Hedonist h 
He may (with Hume) recognize as a psychological fact that 
in persons of a certain mental constitution the pleasures and 
pains of others have a tendency to cause pleasure and pain 
by sympathy : but this (as it is Hume’s great merit to have 
recognized) constitutes no reason for attending to these .sympa- 
thetic pleasures or pains, or allowing oneself to be influenced by 
them beyond the point to which one is inclined to go by one’s 
natural taste for this particular somne of pleasurable feeling 
The consistent Sensationalist can know nothing of an absolute 
or objective Morality, of intrinsic value, of moral obligation.^ 

Even if Empiricism does not take the form of pure Sensation- 
alism — even when it recognizes (that is to say) that knowledge 
is something more than subjective feeling — it still puts great 
difficulties in the way of a constructive system of Ethics. So 
long as Reality is supposed to reside in ‘ things ’ — conceived 

* It IS, indeed, possible for the merely ‘naturalistic’ Moralist to avoid 
Hedonism, by defining the good as that -which we actually desire, and 
measuring the amount of the good by the strength of the desire, without 
assuming that that something is always pleasure, hut the d^tinction between 
desire and feeling is a difficult one for the Sensationalist. 

- Strictly speaking, of course, even the calculating pursuit of a maximum 
pleasure would be impossible if knowledge were mere sensation. I am 
assuming that the Sensationalist does not see that his position is destructive 
to the possibility of any knowledge whatever, even of what is necessary 
in order to aim at a maximum of pleasure on the whole. 
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of as having their natnie altogethor ndepondcntly of o u- minds 
or of mind [ovon though it iiisy he recognized th^t the 
knowing mind must possess powers other than a mere capacity 
for feeling), it remains difficult to recognize truth or validity 
in a kind of knowledge for which obviously no suck basis 
can be found in ‘ external ’ Natln-e. It may no doubt be 
contended that the Empiricist is not necessarily a Materialist. 
He may acknowledge the existence of mind and of mental states 
in himself and others ; these are facts of experience no less than 
outward 'things.’ But if nothing is supposed to be knowable 
about mind except ‘ mental states ’ known by immediate ex- 
perience and abstracted from all i-eferenee to any Reality beyond 
themselves, there is no possibility of comparing these ' states ’ 
with any ideal standard not given in experience, and the ' states 
of mind ’ tend to be valued merely in proportion to their ex- 
perienced intensity, and that is very much the game thing 
as valuing them merely as sources of pleasure or pain: and, 
so far as this is the ease, the Empiricist’s position in regard 
to Morality becomes identical with that of the Sensationalist, 
Indeed, strictly speaking, so long as he really confines himself 
to experience, the question of value cannot arise at all. The 
Empiricist can know by experience whether things are pleasant 
he cannot attach any meaning to the assertion that pleasure 
IS a good unless he understands it to mean that people actually 
do pursue pleasure. We have already seen that no accumulation 
of experiences of pleasure and pain can give us the ultimate 
major premiss which is implied by all Morality ; from ‘ is ’ to 
' ought, ^ from existence to value, from the actual to the good, 
there is no way by the road of experience. No doubt it is 
possible to take up the position that this one particular kind of 
knowledge has a different origin from that of any other know- 
ledge: that other knowledge does, indeed, come only from 
experience of external and material ‘ things,’ but that in this 
one function the human soul is in contact with a Reality which 
is not material. And, in so far as the Empiricist passes into 
the dualistic Realist — in so far, that is, as he recognizes ,^he 
activity of the mind in knowledge and the reality of mind side 
by side with that of matter — the resulting Metaphysie ceases to 
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have any diiect or immediate tendency to undermine the reality 
and authority of a non-empirieaD moral law, except in so far 
as ite inherent unsoundness may end in its own collapse, and so 
in the collapse of any ethical superstructure which may be built 
upon it. All that we can sa;^ is that the more moral judgements 
are treated as a solitary exception to the rest of our knowledge, 
the more difficulty there is in explaining their character and 
justifying their validity ; a^d the more is suspicion apt to be 
excited that, in assigning them an origin so different from that 
ot all other recognized knowledge, we are seeking to bolster 
up a mysterious, 'mystical,’ or unintelligible theory in some 
practical interest. 

The more fully it is recognized that in all knowledge — even m 
knowledge of the most ordinary matter of fact — mind is act I’ve 
or creative or constitutive of Reality and not merely a passive 
recipient of impressions from the outside, the more fully it is 
recognized that in knowledge the mind is building up or con- 
tributing an essential factor to Reality, and not merely recognizing 
a Reality which is what it is quite independently of itself or of any 
other subject, so much the more intelligible does it become that 
there should be a truth which has no external * thing-in-itself 
corresponding to it, a knowledge which is not derived from mere 
‘ sensible experience.’ a Reality or aspect of Reality which cannot 
he expressed in the language of merely physical Science or 
of mere psychological experience. The bare supposition that 
there is an ‘ external ’ and independent thing behind our ideas 
about the thing, that the ' active powers ' of the mind merely 
recognize what is already there ' in the thing,’ independently of 
such recognition by itself or any other mind, has no doubt by itself 
nothing in it to provoke distrust of the conclusions to which the 
Moralist may be led by an examination of the moral conscious- 
ness. At the same time a position much more favourable to 
a cordial acceptance of moral objectivity is reached when from 
admitting the activity of mind in the recognition of the objects 

Of course I do not mean to deny that all moial ideas, lihe all Other 
ideas, are derived fioin human 'experience if that word is used in a suffi 
ciently wide sense - to include the power of building up knowledge and 
ideals which me something other than immediate piesentation. 
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of oor knowledge wo pass on to tke view that these objects exist 
only for mind, and have no reality of their own apart from 
mind. Hence the imperishable value of the Kantian analysis of 
our knowledge, which shows that those special properties which 
the plain man regards as constituting the very essence of the 
‘ thing ' as it is apart from mind are really a creation of mind 
and unintelligible apart from it — that the ‘ onenesSj' the 
‘ substantiality/ the ' causality/ thp ' actuality/ the ‘ quantity/ 
which to common-sense seem wholly independent of mind, turn 
out on reflection to be mental relations unintelligible and in- 
conceivable except in reference to a knowing mind, so that the 
things that we know have no independent existence apart from 
our own or some other experience of them. It is true that Kant 
acknowledged, like all Idealists, the necessity of sensible ex- 
peiience for the constitution of this phenomenal world : though, 
unlike most of his successors, he assumed that the sensations 
which (with the relations) go to constitute the world as we know 
it are derived from an unknown and unknowable world of things 
in themselves. But these spaceless and timeless ' things-in- 
themselves ' of Kant have so little in common with the ordinary 
man's idea of •' matter ’ ^ that the practical effect of this modified 
or ‘critical’ Idealism is for Morality much the same as that 
of the more thorough-going Idealism which absolutely denies 
the existence of ‘ things ’ which are not either mind or essentially 
relative to mind. And when it is recognized that the very 
‘things’ which the plain man is apt to take as the absolute 
antithesis of thought, the very ‘ matter ’ beside which all meie 
creations of the' mind are apt to appear unreal and phantasmal, 
are nevertheless in a true sense the ‘ work of the mind,’ the 
difficulty disappear of realizing that moral judgements may be 
none the less true and trustworthy, because they are not ‘ induc- 
tions from experience/ or of discerning in the Moral Law a reality 
or validity which is none the less real because it is ideal. Idealism 
m Metaphysics, though not logically necessary to Idealism in 
Ethics, is its natural support and ally. Such a Metaphysic 
IS, as leading up to the recognition of the activity of mind^ia 

* At certain raonieiits Kant himself is disposed to identify the ‘thing-in- 
itself ’ with God, or the world as it is for God 
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knowledge the natural groundwork and basis of a Moral Ptulo- 
sophy which is to be proof against sceptical objections. In 
Ethics, as in many other branches of knowledge, the plain man 
who is content to know particular things without knowing the 
ultimtfte meaning and basis of knowledge itself, can get along 
without any Metaphysie at* all; hut w?hen we are confronted 
by difficulties or objections based upon a bad Metaphysic, the 
only solution of them must be found in a better one. And 
when once the common-sense knowledge of Morality begins 
to pass into a systematic study of Ethics, these objections aie 
likely to meet us very early and very persistently. There may 
be a practical Morality, or even a more or less scientific attempt 
to analyse and formulate practical Ethics, without Metaphysic, 
but a purely ethical Science wffiich attempts to avoid Metaphysic 
must correspond very imperfectly wuth our idea of Philosophy 
A sound theory of Morality implies a sound thcoiy of kuow- 
iedge. 

Ill 

From another point of view our metaphysical difficulties may 
take the form of doubts about the reality of that self which 
IS presupposed by every constructive Morality, And the answ'er to 
those doubts must be the same \vhich has to bo made to empirical 
theories of knowledge. To show' that in talking about a self we 
are talking about something real, W'e mu.st begin by proving that 
the exi.stence of a continuous .self is implied in all knowledge 
Knowledge comes to us piece by piece ; and, if we cannot tieat 
the successive moments of our conscious life as successive moments 
of a continuously existing self, these successive experiences can 
never be built up into a single world. Deny the reality of the 
self, and you have no ground for believing in the existence of 
a world which is only known on the assumption of that x'eality. 
Or, from a slightly different point of view, we may urge that 
objects are known to us only as tlie correlative of a subject ; at 
least therefore w'e may contend that the subject is a.s real as the 
olgectj even if we do not (with the thorough-going Idealist) 
go on to infer that the object exists only in relation to, or 
as the ' other ’ of, a subject. Given the existence of a self which 
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eatmot be broken up mto a anceession of isolated feelings oi 
ideas or psychical atoms of any kind, and which cannot he 
treated as the mere attribute or accident of a material organism, 
Morality becomes possible. The actions of the individual can he 
treated as the work of a single self which has a definite charactei 
of its own, a spiritual character which expresses itself in those 
actions, and which is susceptible of spiritual changes and 
amenable to spiritual influences. ^ 

And something more must be implied than simply the 
existence of the seif and its activity in knowledge. It is a pre- 
supposition of all Morality that the self is the cause of its own 
actions. In what sense precisely this must be asserted we shall 
have to consider further in our chapter on Free-will. Meanwhile 
I need only notice in passing that this postulate of Ethics is 
implicitly or explicitly denied by two schools — by the school 
■which regards the self as a mere accident or attribute or hye- 
product of material processes (a view which cannot he further 
discussed in this place), and bj' the school which so completely 
mersres Will in Reason and the individual Reason in the uni- 
versal Reason that there ceases to be any di-fferenee between the 
acta of the man and those events in Nature or those actions of 
other men ^ for which no one dreams of holding the individual 
himself to be in any sense ‘responsible.’ All alike — natural 
events, the actions popularly spoken of as those of other men, 

^ This objection is not removed by the simple admission that the mind that 
makes Reality is Will. Schopenhauer, while he avoids the mistake of identi- 
fying the Absolute with Reason, destroys the ethical value of his position by 
so completely identifying the individnal 'with the universal Will that he 
regards the individual's suffeiings as a just punishment for the original sin 
committed by the universal unconscious Will in giving hiith to consciousness 
and so to the woild, before he, the individual sufferer, -was born — a position 
to which orthodox Theologians have sometimes appioximated in their des 
perate attempts lo justify immoral theories of Atonement. Schopenhauer 
gaotes with approbation Calderon’s saying, that ‘the greatest crime of 
man is that he ever wae born ’ {The World as Will and Idea, tians by Haldane 
and Kemp, I, pp. 328, 458). Where a man is made in some transcendental 
sense responsible for the sins -which he did not commit, the practical effect 
is to relieve him from responsibility for those which he did commit. ‘Yon- 
Hartmann has pointed out that Schopenhauer's acceptance of Kant’s 
‘aoumenal freedom’ in Ethics implies the existenee of an individual self 
which is not recognized by his general Metaphysie. 
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and his own individual actions — become according to this view 
mere happenings o£ which he is conscious but of which he is not 
the cause, or of which he is only the cause in the sense in which he 
may equally he called the cause of all other happenings in Nature- 
By this school the most splendid compliments are indeed paid to 
‘ the Ego.’ The Ego makes ‘ Nature/ but only in the sense that 
it knows Nature — in the sense, that is, that apart from know- 
ledge there would be no h{ature. The self makes Nature not 
because it determines of what sort Nature shall be, but just 
because it cannot help Nature being what it is. The very 
identity of principle between God or the 'Universal Self-con- 
sciousness’ and the individual self is made the ground for 
despoiling the latter of any responsibility for its own actions 
which it does not possess for the events of the world in general 
Nor can an illusory share in the responsibility for the Universe 
and its history be regarded as any satisfactory equivalent for 
the loss of any individual causality ; for, when we turn to the 
relation between God and the world, we discover that that 
1 elation too is resolved into a lelation between the knowing 
subject and the things which it knows. No Causality is recog- 
nized in the Universe except the necessary connexion of thought 
between phenomenal antecedent and phenomenal consequent 
Between the events of the world and the subject without 
which it would not be, there is no relation of Causality at ail 
God is the universal Thinker (if indeed He is not resolved into 
Thought without a Thinker), but He is not a Universal ’fV iller. 
In the same way the actions which the individual self knows*' 
aie not in any ease whatever the events which it causes, but just 
the events which it cannot help. If Causality is recognized at 
aU in regard to human actions, it is recognized onlj’" in the same 
sense in which Causality is recognized between one natural event 
and another. The fact that the antecedents of human action are 
facts of consciousness makes no difference to their essential 
character. We have a psychological mechanism’ instead of 
a physical mechanism ; that is the only difference. It is not the 
s^f (individual or universal) that is the cause of the action, but 
an event in consciousness which is the cause of other events in 
consciousness. The self does not cause these events, but simply 
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looks on while they happen. Actions are regarded as causing 
one another in just as mechanical a way as that in ivhich the 
movements of a billiard ball are determined by antecedent move- 
ments. If the series of events which make up the conscious life 
of the individual may in a sense be spoken of as a kind of self 
this is merely the so-called ‘ phenom'enal self ’ ’ ; quite a different 
self from the self to which the categoi’ies of knowledge, and con- 
sequently in some sense the existence of Nature itself, are attii- 
buted. This phenomenal or empirical self is persistently degraded 
to the level of a merely animal sensibility , it is the tendency of the 
school in question hardly to distinguish between the individual’s 
voluntary actions and events in unconscious nature. No doubt 
the presentation to the self of the successive events which we 
call human actions is necessary to their happening, but this sell 
is not individual but Universal, and the presence of this woi Id- 
making Self is only necessary to human actions in the same 
sense in which it is necessary to other events in the world’s 
histoiy. It causes neither the one nor the other. 

How' fatal are these ideas to the conception of duty, of moial 
lesponsibiiity or imputability, of an objective moral law to which 
the individual self is subject, need hardly he pointed out ; noi 
•will it have escaped the reader how nearly Ave have arrived by 
a dilferent route at the same position as that which is involved in 
the theory of a purely materialistic Automatism according to 
which spirits and spiritual or psychical states are never causes 
but always effects— the accidental bye-produets or ‘ epipheno- 
mena’ of physical changes rvhich determine one another (and 
their psychical concomitants] in a purely mechanical mannci 
Both theories refuse to attribute human actions to a self 
both attribute them to the Absolute or ultimate Reality, That 
Reality may be differently conceived of by the two theories ; the 
one may conceive of it materialistically, and the other spiritual- 
istically ; but in either case we have no room for attributing the 
causality of any human action to a real human self. And this 
16 exactly what the ethical point of view involves. In wdiat 

’ For the scliool in question tends to abolish the individual ‘ noumenal 
self’ of Kant. It recognizes no ‘noumenal’ self but the Unh-ersal Self 
consciousness. 
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lelation the individual life and its activities may stand to the 
Universal Will and its volitions, in what sense all the events of 
Nature may be attributed to tbe Universal Self, what is the 
relation between the Reason and the Will in the Universal Self 
— the^e are no doubt matters about which many questions mav 
be asked. But that in some intelligible sense, primarily and 
immediately, actions may be attributed to the individual self 
as their cause and are good^or bad according as the self is good 
or bad — that is the starting-point and primary postulate of 
Ethics. Wherein and in what sense this ethical point of view 
may be regarded as ultimate, whether it is the truth and the 
whole truth, or merely a truth which holds at a certain level of 
thought,’ are questions of which something will he said here- 
after. But that these propositions possess objective truth, and 
aie not as a mere seeming which adequate philosophic insight 
can reduce to a delusion, must be declared to be a primary and 
absolutely essential presupposition of every system of Ethics 
which can attribute any meaning to the word ‘ ought.' And 
the very fact that this assumption is a postulate of Ethics is by 
itself a sufficient reason for declaring that it possesses meta- 
physical truth. It is implied in the idea of Morality, and the 
idea of Morality is a datum of the moral consciousness ; and the 
data of consciousness are the only ground which we have for 
believing anything at all. No doubt this, like all other im- 
mediate data of consciousness, has to be harmonized and recon- 
ciled with other data of consciousness, if it can be shown that 
there is any prima- fane collision or irreconcilability between 
them, but there is, to say the least of it, an enormous presump- 
tion against any ‘ harmonization ’ or j eqncilmtion ’ which turns 
such an ultimate datum of consciousness into a mere illusion 
To this subject we shall return hereafter: meanwhile I shall 
merely insist that the existence of our moral ideas has as good a 
right to be taken into consideration in the construction of our 
ultimate theorv of Universe as anv other kind of fact. We must 

u V 

not reject the deliverances of the moral Consciousness merely 
betcause they are inconsistent with some metaphysical theory 
which has been arrived at wdthout taking those deliverances into 
consideration. 
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It may be asked against precisely what school or what in- 
dividual writers these criticisms are directed, I will not attempt 
to discuss how far they are justly attributed to Hegel I will 
only say that it is a point of view which is implied in at least 
one interpretation of Hegel ; and that interpretation of Hegel is 
precisely the one which has most powerfully influenced, to say 
the least of it, those through whom Hegelian way>s of thinking 
have become common among Engljsh students of Ethics. To 
say without qualification or reserve that the mode of thought 
above indicated was that of Thomas Hill Green would be unfair 
and one-sided. As a Moralist, no one recognized more earnestly 
than Green the facts of moral responsibility and imputability , 
but that there is a logical hiatus between Green’s ethical system 
and the metaphysical system with which he sought to connect it 
is coming to be very generally recognized both among those who 
sympathize with, and by those who dissent from, Green’s practical 
attitude towards Morality If no individual self is recognized 
except a merely phenomenal or psychological self, if the self 
which is active in Morality is identical with the ‘ spiritual prin- 
ciple not in time ’ implied by all our knowledge, if this ‘ principle 
not in time ’ is further identified with a Universal Self-conscious- 
ness which is regarded as Reason and is denied Causality or 
volition, it is difficult to see how Green can escape the conse- 
quences which I have suggested. No doubt much is to be found 
in Green’s writings which is inconsistent with such a view. We 
read much of the strivings of the self (presumably of the indivi- 
dual self) after ' self-satisfaction,’ of the self imputing to itself 
its own actions, of God as a Mind which, though He does not act 
or will or feel or love, has some vague and undefined connexion 
with the moral law. But how a timeless self can find a satis- 

' If we substitute foi a -Universal Self-consciousness' the idea of God 
considered under the attribute of Thought, and recognize that dn his view) 
the Thought manifests itself only m individual selves, it may he said faiily 
to -epresent (as far as it goes) Spinoza’s attitude toward Ethics. Here, as in 
other matters, Spinoza held, with full and explicit consciousness, the view 
of the -world to -which Hegelianism tends, hut -which the practical aim^ of 
its exponents have often prevented their explicitly lecognizing, 

* Green's ethical views aie most fully expounded in his Prolegomena to 
Ethics. 18S3. 
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fact on not prev oualy expenencod in tnman act ons which 
have a beginning in time , how a self which is not differentiated 
(except perhaps on the side of the animal organism) from the 
Univeisal Self-consciousness can impute to itself its good or bad 
acts without imputing them in exactly the same sense and 
degree to the Universal Seif-eonsciousness ; how any events at 
all can be ‘ imputed ' to a self which thinks all things but origi- 
nates nothing — these are questions which it would be difficult to 
answer in a satisfactory manner without glossing the text of 
Green’s writings altogether past recognition. 

Many minds will no doubt regard a system of Moral Philo- 
sophy as very incomplete which does not set out with a much 
more detailed and elaborate analysis of the self than is to be 
found in these pages. No doubt a Moral Philosopher may, if he 
chooses, properly devote much more time than I have done either 
to the metaphysical, or again to the psychological, treatment of 
the self, I am far from depreciating the importance of eithei 
soit of enquiry, I can only repeat that I have not gone into 
greater detail because (a) it seemed to me that an elaborate and 
detailed investigation of the nature of the self from a moral 
point of view cannot easily be separated from the whole body 
of metaphysical and psychological questions which can be raised 
about the self, and (b) because I should contend that in the 
whole of the preceding pages I have really been engaged m 
examining; the nature of the self, in so far as that nature is a 
matter of directly ethical import. The conclusions to which we 
have come have most important metaphysical consequences — 
consequences which it belongs to Metaphysie proper to develope 
and trace out. But I do not consider that these conclusions are 
P'l'i'niafat ie inconsistent with any metaphysical theory about the 
self which recognizes (a) that the self is a permanent reality ; (&)that 
that reality is spiritual, in so far as it has a peimianent life of its 
own not identical with the changes of the material organism with 
which it is (in whatever w'ay) connected ; (e) that the acts of the 
man really proceed from and express the nature or character of 
the self I call the existence of such a self a primary postu- 
late of Ethics, because without it we can recognize no meaning 
' This point will be dealt with more at length in the chapter on Free-will 
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in the language which wo are compelled at every moment to uae 
in all ethical discussion. It is the postulate without which we 
cannot even set out on our ethical journey. Whether there are 
any other postulates of Ethics , whether, as we proceed with our 
attempt to understand and systematize the facts of our hioial 
life and to co-ordinate them with other facts, we are not irre- 
sistibly led on to make further metaphysical demands ; whether 
there are not in this secondary sense, some further ‘ postulates of 
Ethics,’ we must now proceed to enquire. 

IV 

We have seen that ceitain metaphysical presuppositions as to 
the nature of knowledge and the nature of the self are necessary 
to the very existence of an ethical system which can he regarded 
a.s representing and justifying the deliverances of the moral 
consciousness. When we have admitted that knowledge is not 
mere subjective feeling or passive experience, that the self is as 
real as or more real than any ‘ thing ' of which Physical Science 
can tell us, and that the .self causes certain events which are 
commonly .spoken of as its actions, then we are able to recognize 
the reality of duty, of ideals, of a good which includes right 
conduct. And prima facie it might appear that the truth and 
validity of these ideals are independent of any particular con- 
clusions as to the ultimate nature of things which go beyond 
these simple presuppositions. The man who wishes to see any 
meaning in the deliverances of his own moral consciousness and 
to represent to himself the attempt to live up to the ideal 
which they set before him as an intelligible and rational aim, 
must assume this much about knowledge and about the self, 
but it may possibly be contended that he need assume nothing 
further about the ultimate nature of things, except that it is 
a Universe, part of whose nature is to produce this moral con- 
sciousness of his. And it is no doubt true that the Agnostic 
{in Metaphysic or Theology) cannot be convicted of any positive 
inconsistency, if he simply accepts the dictates of his moral con- 
sciousness as final, and says : ‘ I know nothing as to the ultimate 
source of these moral ideas, except that they come to me in the 
same way as the rest of ray knowledge, or anything as to the 
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ultimate outcome of thi^ moral life which I feel to be incumbent 
upon me. I simply know the meaning of the good, and that 
it IS right for me to aim at it, and that I can. to some extent, 
bring it into existence by my voluntary action.’ Psychologically ' 
this attitude is a possible one. The term ‘ good ’ or ‘ right ’ does 
not contain any explicit reference to any theological or meta- 
physical theory of the Universe. The proposition that some 
things are right, others wrong, is not in any sense an inference 
or deduction from any such theory ; it is an immediate datum oi 
deliverance of consciousness. The truth is assented to, and acted 
upon, by men of all religions or of none, by persons who hold 
most dissimilai views as to the ultimate nature of the Universe, 
and by men who profess to have no theory of the Univeree at all 
And it is impossible to say that the words ‘ good ’ and ‘ right ’ 
have no meaning for such persons or an entirely different mean- 
ing from what they have for the Metaphysician who refuses 
to acquiesce in Agnosticism. In this sense it is of the highest 
possible importance to recognize what is sometimes spoken of as 
the ‘ independence of Morality.’ But it remains a further ques- 
tion whether the true meaning of Morality is capable of being 
made explicit, and of being reconciled or harmonized with other 
facts of our knowledge or experience without necessitating 
i the adoption of certain views concerning the ultimate natuie 
of things and the rejection of certain other views. If this should 
turn out to be the case, Morality will be in exactly the same 
position as any other part of our knowledge. .So long ^as-a.e 
refuse t o br ing any piece of our knowledge or exjperience into 
connexion with any other ' part, .of It, the p)arhicular piece of 
knowledge cannot be shown to be either consistent or incon- 
sistent with such other paiUs of our knowledge. So long as that 
IS the case, it may no doubt from a high metaphysical attitude 
be maintained that this knowledge may not he altogether true, 
since it may require to be corrected and limited in order to bring 
it into harmony with other parts of our knowledge : for the only 
test that we have of the validity of any part of our knowledge 
IS .its capacity for being harmonized or co-ordinated with the rest 
of it. But, from a rough pi-acticai point of view, it is possible to 
be certain of the truth of Science without holding any meta- 
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physical position at all : and in that sense it is equally possible 
to combine a strong conviction of the reality or objective validity 
o£ moral distinctions with complete Agnosticism as to the geneial 
nature of the Universe, thong-h in practice Agnosticism is veiy 
apt to involve negative assumptions the irreconcilability of which 
with what is implied in the idea of mbral obligation, can with diffi- 
culty remain unrecognized. But after all the question remains 
whether this refusal to bring one part of our knowledge into con- 
nexion with the rest is a reasonable attitude of mind. It is always 
easy to escape inconsistency by resolutely shutting our eyes to a 
portion of the facts, by refusing to think or by arbitrarily stopping 
the process of thought at some particular point When we ask 
whether a certain intellectual attitude is ultimately reasonable, 
we presuppose that we are making up our minds to look at the 
whole of the facts. Agnosticism is not a reasonable attitude 
of mind when it is possible to know. And the question arises 
whether, when the attempt to harmonize and so to justify oui 
beliefs is hone.stly made, the man who wishes to defend and 
rationalize Ms practical recognition of moral obligation may not 
he forced into the alternative of giving up his ethical creed or of ’ 
giving up certain views of the Universe which reflection haa| 
shown to be inconsistent with that creed. 

Are there then anj' metaphysical positions about the ultimate 
nature of things which logically exclude the idea of an objective 
Moral Law ? Let us suppose, for instance, that, without giving 
up that bare minimum of metaphysical belief about the seif 
which we have found to be absolutely presupposed in the very 
idea of Morality, a man has nevertheless adopted a materialistic 

^ The strongest assertion of the validity of the idea of duty that has evei 
been made trom an agnostic point of view is perhaps to be found in Huxlej’s 
hnlliant Romanes Lecture on UioUition and Ethics {CoUeeted Essays, Vol. IX) 

It 13 interesting to see hovr near the contention that Natural and Moral Law 
have ec[iial validity brings him to the admission that they have ultimately 
a common source. What Huxley refuses to ash is whether the validity of 
the Moral Law does not throw some light upon the nature of that Reality 
which is revealed both by Physical Law and by Moral Law — whether the 
belief that we ought to resist the ‘ cosmic process’ and the impulse to act 
upon that behef are not as much a product of the Cosmos, and a revelatmn 
of its ultimate nature, as those physical and psychological tendencies which 
Morality bids us resist. 
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or naturalistic view of the world to this extent— that he believes 
that the origin of the self, and of the knowledge which resides in 
the self, may actually be traced to certain material processes 
of a Eeality in which previously no mind resided except as 
a ‘promise and potency’ of the future. Such a man is not, 
indeed, technically in the most thorough-going sense of the word 
a Materialist if he admits that after all a true view of the 
Universe must include a recognition of the spiritual nature which 
the Universe has ultimately, by whatever process, evolved. And 
it is quite right to emphasize the difference between a position 
of this kind and the old confused puzzle-headed Materialism which 
was inclined to look on matter and motion as real things and on 
thought, feeling (with perhaps some not very logical exception in 
favour of pleasure and pain), emotion, aspiration, ideals as mere 
arbitrary inventions or hallucinations. But, putting aside foi 
the present the purely metaphysical difficulties of such a position, 
we have to ask how it must affect our attitude towards Morality. 

So long as the ultimate reality of things is regarded as purely 
material, so long as material process is regarded as the sole cause 
or source or ground of mind and all its contents, there is always 
the possibility of scepticism as to the knowledge of which this 
material world has somehow delivered itself. Oui- knowledge 
maybe conceived of as representing, not the real truth of things 
but the way in which it is most conducive to the survival of the 
race that we should think of them. Error and delusion may be 
valuable elements in Evolution ; to a certain extent it is un- 
deniable, from any metaphysical standpoint, that they haie 
actually been so. But on the naturalistic view of things the 
doubt arises not merely whether this or that particular belief 
of ours is a delusion, but whether human thought in general may 
not wholly fail to correspond with Reality, whether thought 
qua thought may not be a delusion, whether (to put it still more 
paradoxically) the more rational a man’s thought becomes, the 
more faithfully the individual adheres to the canons of human 
Reason, the wider may be the gulf between his thinking and 
the»facts. Arguments might no doubt be found for putting 
away such an ‘ unmotived ' doubt as to the trustworihiness of 
our knowledge about ordinary matters of fact — its self-cori- 
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sisteney, the constant correspondence of the predictions which, it 
makes with subsequent experience, the practical servieeablenesa. 
for the purposes of life of its assumed validity, and the useless- 
ness of entertaining doubts as to the trustworthiness of oui 
faculties which from the nature the case can be neither con- 
firmed nor refuted ; though after all such arguments at bottom 
assume the validity of thought. But these considerations do not 
apply in the same degree to moral knowledge. It is often possible 
to explain in a sense this or that particular ethical belief by the 
history of the race, the environment of the individual, and the 
like. Such considerations do not shake belief in the ultimate 
validity of moral distinctions for an Idealist who believes that the 
Universe owes its very existence to the Mind which assures him 
of these distinctions (though he is aware that the evolution of his 
individual mind has been conditioned by physical processes and 
social environment) ; but they wear a totally difierent aspect £oi 
one who has no general a priori reason for assuming a corre- 
spondence of thought with things b The Idealist has every reason 
for believing the ultimate moral ideas to he true that he has for 
believing any other ideas to be true, though he realizes that he 
does not know the whole truth, aud that his knowledge of this oi 
ignorance of that element in the moral ideal (like his knowdedge 
or ignorance of ordinary scientific truth) is in part explicable by 
the accident of antecedents or environment. But to the man 
w ho regards all spiritual life as a mere inexplicable incident in 
the career of a world which is assentiaily material (were it not 
for the human and animal minds which it is known to have 
produced) and as a whole essentially purposeless, there is no con- 
clusive reason why all moral ideas — the very conception of 
‘ value,’ the very notion that one thing is intrinsically better 
than another, the very conviction that there is something which 
a man ought to do— may not be merely some strange illusion due 

I am quite alive to the difficulties involved in the ‘correspondence 
theory ' as to the nature of Truth, which have been brilliantly developed by 
Mr. Joachim in his recent Essay on Nature of Truth , it is one which 
no Idealiai can well regard as the final and ultimate account of the matter, 
but any discussion of such a question would be quite out of place in an 
ethical treatise Mr. J oachim. would no doubt admit that we cannot help 
employing such language in such a connexion as the present. 
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to the unaccountable freaks of a mindless process or to the 
exigencies of natural selection. It cannot be said that a man 
who allowed such doubts to shake or modify his allegiance to 
the dictates of Morality, where they do not happen to coincide 
with his actual desires or inclinations, would he doing anything 
essentially unreasonable. Reasonable conduct would for him 
mean merely ‘ conduct conformable to his own private reason ’ 
intrinsically or absolutely reasonable or unreasonable conduct 
could not exist in a world which was not itself the product 
of Reason or P'overned bv its dictates. 

Another way of putting much the same difficulty is this. We 
say that the Moral Law has a real existence, that there is 
such a thing as an absolute Morality, that there is something 
absolutely true or false in ethical judgements, whether we oi 
any number of human beings at any given time actually think 
so or not. Such a belief is distinctly implied in what we mean 
by Morality. The idea of such an unconditional, objectively 
valid, Moral Law or ideal undoubtedly exists as a psychological 
fact. The question before ns is whether it is capable of theo- 
retical justification. We must then face the question such 
an ideal exists, and what manner of existence we are to attribute 
to it. Certainly it is to be found, wholly and completely, in no 
individual human consciousness. Men actually think differently 
about moral questions, and there is no empirical reason for sup- 
posing that they will ever do otherwise. Where then and how 
does the moral ideal really exist ? As regards matters of fact oi 
physical law, we have no difficulty in satisfying ourselves that 
there is an objective reality which is what it is irrespectively of 
our beliefs or disbeliefs about it. For the man who supposes 
that objective reality resides in the things themselves, our ideas 
about them ai-e objectively true or false so far as they correspond 
or fail to correspond with this real and independent archetype, 
though he might he puzzled to give a metaphysical account 
of the nature of this ‘ correspondence ’ between experience and 
a Reality whose es&e is something other than to be experienced 
'In tffie physical region the existence of divergent ideas does not 
throw doubt upon the existence of a reality independent of our 
id^s. But in the ease of moral ideals it is othe'nvise. On 
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matenalietic or naturaliBtic ptaons the moral ideal can 

hardly be regarded as a real thing. Nor could it well be 
regarded as a property of any real thing : it can be no more 
than an aspiration, a product of the imagination, which may 
be useful to stimulate effort in directions in which we happen to 
■9\aut to move, but which cannot compel respect when we feel 
no desire to act in conformity mth it. An absolute Moral Law 
or moral ideal cannot exist in material things. And it does not 
(we have seen) exist in the mind of this or that individual 
Only if we believe in the existence of a Mind for which the true 
moral ideal is already in some sense real, a Mind which is the 
source of whatever is true in our own moral judgements, can we 
rationally think of the moral ideal as no less real than the world 
itself. Only so can we believe in an absolute standard of right 
and wrong, ivhich is as independent of this or that man’s actual 
ideas and actual desires as the facts of material nature. The 
belief in God, though not (like the belief in a real and an active 
self) a postulate of there being any such thing as Morality at all, 
is the logical presupposition of an ‘ objective ’ or absolute Morality 
A moral ideal can exist nowhere and nohow but in a mind ; an 
absolute moral ideal ean exisf only in a Mind from which all 
Reality is derived Our moral ideal can only claim objective 
validity in so far as it can rationally be regarded as the revela- 
tion of a moral ideal eternally existing in the mind of God. 

We may be able,perhaps,to give some meaning to Morality with- 
out the postulate of God, but not its true or full meaning. If the 
existence of God is not a postulate of all Morality, it is a postu- 
late of a sound Morality ; for it is essential to that belief which 
\aguely and implicitly underlies all mox'al beliefs, and which 
forms the very heart of Morality in its highest, more developed, 
more explicit forms. Th e tr uth that the moral i<^al is what it 
i s whe ther we like it or not is the ihoit essential element in what 
the poputS^'dohscioushess understands by ‘ moral obligation ’ 
Moral obligation means moral objectivity. That at lead seems 
to be implied in any legitimate use of the term : at least it im- 

^ Or at least a luiad ty whicli all Reality is controlled. Want of space 
forbids my discu&smg tlie ethical aspect of Plnralism or of a theory which 
regards spirits other than God as having no beginning. 
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plies the existence of an absolute, objective moral ideal. And 
.such a belief we have seen imperatively to demand an explana- 
tion of the Universe which shall be idealistic or at least spiritual- 
istic, which shall recognize the existence of a Mind whose 
thoughts are the standard ^o£ truth and falsehood alike in 
Morality and in respect of all other existence. In other words, 
objective Morality implies the belief in God. The belief in God. 
if not so obviously and primarily a postulate of Morality as the 
belief in a permanent spiritual and active self, is still a postulate 
of a Morality which shall be able fully to satisfy the demands 
of the moral consciousness. It may conveniently be called the 
secondary postulate of Morality. 

V 

That belief in God involves something more than the belief 
that there is a universal Mind for which and in which the moral 
ideal exists. There can be no meaning in the idea of Morality for 
a Being who is mere Thought and not Will. If human Morality is 
a revelation, however imperfect, of the ultimate nature of Reality, 
it must represent, not merely an ideal existing in and for the 
Mmd which is the ultimate source or ground of Reality, but also 
the nature of the end towards which that Reality is moving 
The very idea of Morality implies action directed towards an 
end which has value. If the value of ‘ good ’ has its counter- 
part in the divine Mind, the course of events is itself governed 
by the same Mind which is the source of our moral ideas, and 
must be ultimately directed towards the end which the true moral 
ideal, disclosed however imperfectly in the moral consciousness 
of man, sets us up as the goal and canon of human conduct 
The Universe itself must have a purpose or rational end, a pur- 
pose which commends itself as reasonable to the Mind which 
wills it; and the nature of that end must be at least in part 
disclosed by our moral judgements. What valid human judge- 
ments pronounce to be good must be part of the divine end, and 
the rest of that end must be such as could, consistently with the 
principles governing these human judgements of value, be pro- 
nounced good. 

That an objectively valid Morality implies belief in the funda- 
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mei taJ rationality of the Un \ eree will no doubt be adin tied by 
some thinkers whose beLef about lie u.timate nature falls more ^ 
or less short of what is commonly understood by Theism, who 
do not believe that Nature is fas a genuine Theist, like Lotze, 
holds/ an effect whose cause is God, or at least who decline to 
think of that God as ‘ personal.' Intense belief in a rational 
principle behind nature combined with much vagueness about 
the personal, or even the self-conscious nature, of that principle 
meets us already in the writings of Plato. And a similar vague- 
ness, which might have been supposed to belong to a stage of 
human thought in vliieh the distinction between subject and 
object, mind and matter, thought and will, was still imperfectly 
giasped, has beset the path of philosophic thought in later times 
I have not space to defend the position here taken up, or to meet 
the objections w’hieh will at once be raised in many quarters , 
but I wdll simply state that to my own mind the only form in 
which belief in the rationality of the Universe is intelligible is 
the form which ascribes the events of its history to a self-eon- 
seious rational Will directing itself tow'ards an end which 
^•esents itself to Him as'absolutely good '. How'ever inadequate 
our conceptions of ‘Will,’ "Hind,’ Purpose,’ ‘Reason,’ Personality/ 
may be to express the nature of such a Being, they are the best 
we have. Thought does not become more adequate by becoming 
vaguer. It is not the limitations inherent in human personality 
that we imply when we ascribe personality to God ; but all the 
positive attributes that constitute man’s superiority to the beasts 
carried to a much higher level and freed from the limitations by 
which they are in us couditioned Applied to God, all such 

Creation in time, though possibly involving no greater difficulties than 
any other solution of the Antinomy which arises from the attempt to think 
of the beginning or non-beginning of the existing world (an Antinomy which 
has never been satisfactorily 'transcended'), is not necessarily implied by 
this belief. All that I mean is that the events (whether the series be endless 
or not) are cansed by the Will of God. I quite recognize the difficulty of 
thinking of the divine Will as antecedent to the series or as a cause which is 
not antecedent to its effect. This consideration forms one of the difficulties 
The itnpo^ibiliiy of solving the Antinomy rests upon our ignorance of the 
true relation of Reality to Time, as to which, see below, p, 245 sq. 

- It maybe asked why Morality itself should not be one of the limitations 
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terms n.ust be understood (as the Schoolmen said.) sensu em.i 
nentiori.’ And if the end imperfectly revealed in Morality be 
the end of the Universe or the end of God, it must, it would 
seem, be fulfilled. In what sense and to what extent it must 
be fulfilled, is a question on which much might he said, and I 
shall return to that question'hereafter h But at least it would 
seem that the end which presents itself to the divine conscious- 
ness as good must be so far fulfilled as to make the being of the 
world better than its not-belng : otherwise, we have no explana- 
tion as to w’hy it should be willed at all But can any one 
seriously maintain that the world as it is — human life as it is 
— is so good as to account for its having been willed by a per- 
fectly good and perfectly rational Being, except as a means to an 
end beyond itself ? Is human life, whether we look at its moral 
side or its hedonistic side, so good as to seem an adequate end 
for such a Being to have willed ? If it be admitted that human 
Me, as it is, is not adequate to the justification of the Unlvense, 
it may perhaps be suggested that in the future it is going to he 
so. But apart from the difficulty of regarding as reasonable an 
arrangement by which 'countless generations of human beings 
have been called into'^existence merely as a means to the Well- 
beihg ofbther genei-ations, there is as little empirical justification 
for an optimistic view of the future of humanity as for an 
optimistic view of its past or its present. Only if we suppose 
that the present life of human beings has an end which lies in 
part beyond the limits of the present natural order, in so far as 
that order is accessible to present human observation, can we 

incident to human personality. I should answer, ‘ Because the other limita- 
tions — such as partial knowledge, intermittent consciousnesB, liability to he 
thwarted hy other persons over whom one has no control, the distinetion 
between present feeling and the thought of an absent feeling, and so on — 
we can ourselves see to be connected with limitations which cannot apply 
to God. There is no reason for supposing this to be the ease with ultimate 
moral principles any more than for supposing that a f 2 = 4 is only true 
from a human point of view.’ 

^ Below, chap. iii. 

" It has been suggested that the not-willing of any world at all may be 
on* of the inherent impossibilities or limitations in God. I shonld reply 
that a Being obliged to cause what seemed to Him bad could not be said in 
any intelligible sense to will at ail. 
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fin I a }-ation;il iiic-anaij; aiii! t*s.jjIanat..on for Luraan hfo as w 
see it ; and by far the most natural and intelligiide form of such 
a worid-enrl is the belief in Immortality ^ for the individual 
souls which have lived here. If Imman life he a training- 
ground and discipline for souls wherein they are being' fitted 
and prepared for a life better alike in a moral and a hedoinstic 
sense than the present, then at last W'e do find an adequate explana 
tion of the willing of such a world by a Being whose charaetei 
the moral consciousness at its highest presents to us as Love. 

And it is not only the actual amount of moral badness and the 
actual amount of pain in the world that make it so desperate 
an attempt to claim rationality for the Universe on the assump- 
tion that the life of the individual ends with death. It is the 
distribution of good and evil — the relation in which goodness 
and happiness, badness and misery, stand to each other — which 
it is so difficult to reconcile with that postulate of a rational 
Universe which is implicitly contained in the claim of the moral 
consciousness to objective validity. We have, indeed, examined 
and rejected the idea that Virtue carries with it an intrinsic 
title to reward, or that vice demands punishment for punishment’s 
sake, but we have discovered in the popular belief about reumrd 
and punishment a crude testimony to the rationality of an ordei 
of things in which goodness and happiness should go together 
The real meaning of the belief that Virtue should be rewarded 
IS that Virtue is not by itself the whole of human good ; the real 
meaning of the theory that vice should be punished, not merely 
as a measui'e of social protection but as a demand of absolute 
Justice, is that happiness -without goodness is not the true good. 
The good, we have seen, is neither goodness nor happiness, but 
both together h If the Universe does not tend to promote the 
good, it cannot be rational. And another element in rationality 
IS the Justice which prescribes that, as far as possible, beings of 
equal capacity shall be equally treated in the distribution of good. 
A coincidence between goodness and happiness is, according to 

^ As to the reasons for preferring ‘ Immortality ’ to a simple 'future life,’ 
see below. *■ ' 

” Jo-r the sake of brevity we may for the moment ignore all the other 
elements in the TJniveise of Good. 
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thf‘ def-p-fieated popular conviction, a necessary characteristic of 
i rational world-order; and that conviction is one which, sub- 
ject to the explanations already given, justifies itself to philoso- 
phical reflection. In present human life nothing but the roughest 
and most general tendency Jio such a coincidence, if even that, 
can possibly be discerned. The good— the ideal life of our highest 
ideals — is unhnown to human experience. Goodness as we 
know it, if it brings with it^ some internal sources of happiness 
brings with it also (in its own nature and apart from external 
cueumstances) much internal pain — the pain of sympathy, the 
anxiety of the scrupulous Conscience, the pain of failure to attain 
its ends : in fact, in so far as happiness is regarded as including 
pleasure and the absence of pain, there is hardly any connexion 
between the possession of it and the moral character of the 
possessors. Christendom has found its highest moral ideal in one 
who was a man of sorrows. Whatever be the explanation of 
such an order of things as a temporary or partial phase or 
aspect of the world’s life, the deeper our conviction of the 
rationality of the Universe, the stixinger becomes our unwilling- 
ness to believe that such an order can be final and permanent. 
Hence it is that a sincere Theism has nearly always canied with 
it a belief in Immortality. The belief in Immortality has not 
been due merely to a defective appreciation of the intrin-sic good- 
ness of Virtue or of the intrinsic badness of vice : on the eontraiy 
it is a belief which is usually held with an intensity proportional 
to that appreciation. It is a necessary corollary of the rational- 
ity of the Universe that its course should be so diluted as to 
brirsg about an ultimate coincidence between the higher and the 
lower kinds of good, ■which are both alike essential to the full 
and true Well-being of a human soiil. So long as it was possible 
to believe that happiness and misery, prosperity and failure 
were distributed in this life on principles of absolute Justice, 
belief in the rationality of thin^ did not necessarily carry ■ftdth 
it belief in Immortality. The Jews ■nmre at one time behind 
other nations in the distinctness of their belief in personal Im- 
martality^ just because (it would seem) of the intensity with 
which they believed that obedience to Jehovah’s laws would be 
rewarded by national victory and agricultural prospeifity— a 
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belief ultimately shattered by the esperienees of the Exile b 
A further knowledge of History and of Physical Science 
has taught us that, however much we may recognize a general 
tendency to make man under ordinary circumstances happier 
■with goodness than without it, no complete or even general coin- 
cidence between the higher and the lower kinds of good can be 
traced in the actual course of human affairs. When this fact is 
clearly recognized, belief in Immoidality becomes a postulate of 
the belief in a rational world-order or (what is for most minds 
the same thing) of belief in Goch And therefore belief in Im- 
mortality comes to he (for those who share that view of the 
empirical facts) a postulate of Ethics in the same sense as the 
belief in God. 

I may sum up the position at which we have arrived by 
saying that a certain belief about the self and its relation to 
human action may he described as the primary postulate of 
Ethics, since the incompatibility between its negation and a real 
belief in an objective or absolute Ethic is obvious on the face of 
it, obvious at the level of common-sense thought. The belief in 
God may be described as a secondaiy postulate of Ethics, since, 
though no explicit reference to it is contained in the ethical 
]udgement itself, its implication in that judgement discloses 
ifeeir'as soon as the attempt is made to develop© what is con- 
tained in the actual moral consciousness and to harmonize it 
with other parts of our experience. And finally belief in Im- 
mortality may be described as in a tertiary sense a postulate of 
Ethics, inasmuch as it is a postulate of belief in God for all 
minds to whom the actual constitution of things without that 
hypothesis presents itself as one which could not possibly be 
willed by a Being whose nature, character, and purposes are of 
the kind implied by the ideals revealed to us in our own moral 
consciousness. 

^ It mast be remembeied that the Jewish Theology only reached the level 
of pure Monotheism a, veiy little before a developed belief in Immortality 
(as distinct from a mere sui-vival which could hardly be called life in 
a shadowy Sheol) began to appear. And if Theism be held to include belief 
m a God_who is just and impartially benevolent to all mankind, it was 
certainly not__attaiJied by the Jews before the Exile, even if it was evei 
reached by pre-Christian Judaism at all. 
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The eoui-se of events must itself be governed by the same 
Mind which is the source of our moral ideas, and be ultimately 
directed towards the ends which the moral ideal, disclosed, how- 
ever imperfectly, in the moral consciousness of man, seta up as 
the goal and canon of human conduct. The Lhiiverse itself 
must have a purpose or rational end, a purpose which a perfect 
Reason would pronounce to be good. The end which oui 
Reason sets before us as the true end of conduct must be the end 
likewise of the Mind from which that Reason is derived. This 
seems speculatively necessary if Morality is to be regarded as 
ultimately and in the fullest sense rational — rational not merely 
from the point of view of this or that actual intelligence, or even 
fiom the point of view of all human intelligences, hut fioin the 
point of view of all Reason whatever, universally, absolutely. And, 
as it is speculatively necessary, so it is, if not practically ne- 
cessary in every individual ease, at least highly conducive to 
Morality in practice that it should be believed that the ends which 
Morality sets before itself are destined to be realized, Unless the 
Universe be rational, no cour.se of conduct can be said to be wholly 
and absolutely rational , wecould only say ‘ I am so constituted ' oi 
at the very most ‘ we are so constituted that this or that seems 
rational to me or to us.’ And the Univ'erse is not rational 
because there is a rational intelligence for whom it esists ; if it 
IS to be in the true sense rational, it must be directed towards 
ends which a rational intelligence would pronounce good b I do 
not say that wdthout tiiis belief Morality would become irrational , 
moral conduct would still be as rational as anything could be in 

^ Mueli eonfusion has been caused by the ambiguity of the word ‘ i-atioaal ’ 
It may mean 'intelligible * or ‘ reducible to a coherent system such that one 
part of it could (with adequate insightj be infeired from another.’ In this 
sense the Universe might be rational if it were a sorb of infernal machine 
Or it may mean (and that is the only sense in which we ought to talk about 
a reality which includes events a.s ‘rational’) realizing an end which is 
absolutely good. It has been part of the legerdemain of a certain school to 
prove that the Universe is rational in the first sense, and then to assume that 
it must be mtional in the second, and therefore, it is urged, anything in it 
which strikes us as had must be mere appearance. In this way a Universe 
in*whieh Sin and Misery habitually triumph over goodness is represented 
to us as eminently ‘ rational’ and therefore as a satisfying object of moial 
and aesthetic contemplation, if not of religious Worship. 
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an irrational Univei’se, i e. it would seem rational to some 
persons who think that they see clearly. And a man to whom 
it appeared good to diminish human suffering, and who desiied 
that which he saw to he good, would still allow himself to he 
influenced by the desire, even though he thought or suspected 
that the Universe was very had — ^though of course if his vievr of 
the ultimate badness of things reached a certain intensity, the 
encouragement of universal suicide might present itself to him 
as the only way to attain his end h But a belief of this kind 
is obviously one not calculated to encourage or stimulate what 
is ordinarily called Morality. To some minds no doubt the im- 
pulse to fight against the evil in a world in which evil was the 
stronger power would always seem good and noble. But Pessi- 
mism is not the belief about the Universe which is best calcu- 
lated to call forth the highest energies even of the noblest souls 
Still less is it calculated to foster the ethical education of those 
(and they are the vast majority, especially as regards the earlier 
stages of the individual’s moral life) who recognize the intrinsic 
goodness of the Moral Law, but whose desire to fulfil it is faintly 
and fitfully struggling against a host of conflicting impulses 
The belief that the Universe has a rational end is speculatively 
a postulate of an absolute or unconditional Morality : and the 
speculative necessity is one which is evident enough to minds of 
by no means a highly speculative cast. A Morality which is 
not absolute or unconditional is not Morality as it presents 
itself to the developed moral consciousness. 

VI 

We have been investigating the metaphysical postulates of 
Morality, There remains the question ' how far can such postu- 
lates be reasonably giuntedU We have seen that a system of 
Ethics such as is here defended assumes a certain metaphysical 

'' Pesaimistb like Sehopenliauer and Von Hartmann only escape this oonse 
queace by the assumptions (ci) that such a universal extinction of conscious- 
ness is impossible, because tbe Absolate would create fresh individual^ to 
prevent it, (6' that there is such a complete identity between all individual 
manifestations of the Absolute that there would not be really less suffeung 
even if the number of sufferers were greatly reduced. 
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position : there remains the question ‘ Is that metaphysical 
position a true one 1 ’ To answer that question in full is the 
business of Metaphysic itself, and it is a task which cannot here be 
attempted But there is one aspect of it which must be touched 
on in even the most meagre sketch of the relations between 
Ethics and Metaphysics. We saw that Ethics were related to 
Metaphysics not merely because certain metaphysical positions 
are essential to Ethics, but also because some of the conclusions 
of Ethics are of importance' for Metaphysic. We have dealt nith 
the debt of Ethics to Metaphysic : we must go on to ask what is 
the debt of Metaphysic to Ethics. And in answering that ques- 
tion, we shall be to some small extent contributing towards 
a solution of the question how far the metaphysical view of the 
Universe which we have seen to be essential to our ethical 
position is on its own merits a true and reasonable theory of the 
Universe. For the bare fact that the moral consciousness le- 
quires certain metaphysical postulates — that without them we 
cannot explain and justify an important part of our actual 
thought — supplies by itself a strong ground for inferring that 
those postulates are true, and for accepting a theory of the 
Universe which admits their truth. Cardinal Newman has made 
the assertion that the bare existence of Conscience is by itself 
a sufficient reason for believing in the existence of God.'' It 
w ould be hard to say how much we should be entitled to infer 
as to the ultimate constitution of the Universe from the existence 
of Conscience taken entirely by itself. For the very idea of 
Conscience, or of the Morality which Conscience proclaims, is 
unintelligible in complete isolation from other elements in our 

^ Compare Von Haitmann’s statement; ‘The bare fact that -we poss^ 
moral instincts is, ei'en taken by itself, the refutation of all anti-teleological 
Tiews of the Universe ’ {JD. aittl. Bewussfsein, p, 465). Host of those who 
accept Von Hartmann’s convincing demonstration of the teleological character 
of the Universe will fail to find a sufScient explanation of the facts in an 
Unconscious Absolute who, however, becomes conscious in the act of Creation 
and, though declared to be identical with individual selves, has apparently a 
pain which is not nmely the pain of any particular individuals, since sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of the Absolute is appealed to as a powerful motive 
for Morality, not only in this or that individual, but in humanity collectively 
Humanity is invited to bear its own sufferings patiently because they are so 
much less than those of the Absolute ' 
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knowledge both of ouiselves and of the world The idea of 
Morality implies a good deal of other knowledge. It implies 
the existence of a self which knows and feels and wills, of other 
selves which know and feel and will, of a world which we aie 
capable of modifying to some extent but only to some extent 
Andj even if this much non-ethical knowledge be admitted, 
it wonld be too much to say that the existence of God was 
sufficiently established if, though apparently demanded as the 
presupposition of one part of our experience, it should turn out 
not to be required by, or even to be inconsistent with, othei 
parts of it. If the last were the final verdict which Metaphysic 
found it necessary to pronounce, we should be confronted with a 
hopeless antagonism between our practical and our scientific 
beliefs. If we thought that Morality pointed to a God and 
Mature did not, we might be obliged (with Kant in his moxe 
sceptical moments^) to declare that such a hcHef is indeed 
a postulate of Ethics, but does not justify our turning this postu- 
late into a piece of speculative knowledge. And even this 
position, full of difficulties both practical and speculative as it is 
generally admitted to be. is only open to us so long as we assume 
that there is at least no positive inconsistency between the view 
of the XJnivei'se to which we are led by our examination of other 
aspects of our experience and that which seems to be pre- 
supposed by our moral consciousness. If the apparent postulates 
of our ethical nature should prove positively inconsistent with 
the view of things to which the rest of our experience conducts 
us, we might be placed under the necessity of admitting that the 
interpretation of our ethical experience which involved such 
postulates must be a mistaken one. This is exactly what 
actually happens with those Philosophers whose Metaphysic 
do^ not allow them to concede the postulates to which the 

' At otiter times Kant admits that the postulate does g-ive us even 
theoi-edeai knowledge that God exists, though it does not enable us to know 
speculatively uhat He is. How we can know that anything is without sonie, 
however imperfect, knowledge of what it is, is a question the bare state- 
ment of which is now genei-ally felt to be fatal to the Kantian position. We 
must either go forward to a more constructive, speculative Theology, or give 
up an ethical position which compels us to assume speculative positions 
which we are forbidden to assert to be objectively true. 
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admitted contents of theii’ moral consciousness woiild naturally 
point. Recent writers who tend towards a purely psychological 
or naturalistic view of Ethics — writers like Simmel, HoScUng, 
and Prof. Taylor^ — have con-eeted the crude Psychology of 
their predecessors so far as,to admit as a psychological fact the 
idea of an absolute ‘ ought ’ ; but they see also that from the 
standpoint of Naturalism this ‘ought’ can have but a purely 
subjective validity — in othpr words, that it is, from the point 
of view of the person who has discovered its purely subjective 
character, no ‘ ought ’ at all. Undeniably the conclusions to 
which the examination of some one part of our nature or our ex- 
perience might seem to point have constantly to be eorreeted 
in the light which is supplied by other parts of our experience 
And therefore I can neither (with the believers in ‘ ethical 
culture’ as a substitute for Religion) pronounce a complete 
divorce betiveen Metaphysie and Ethics, and declare that 
Ethics have no need of any metaphysical background or pre- 
supposition whatever; nor (with Kant or Newman) attempt 
to erect a Theology on an exclusively ethical basis Our belief 
about the ultimate nature of things must lie founded upon an 
examination of our experience a.s a whole — not upon any one 
part of it. It is of the utmost importance to insist that the 
facts of the moral eonseiousnes.s shall be duly taken into con- 
sideration by any one who attempts to frame a theory of the 
Universe as a whole : but we cannot exclude the possibility that 
our examination of the univei'Se as a whole might forbid us 
to accept the view of things to which Morality, when looked 
at by itself, might seem to point. We are therefore obliged 
to ask whether the presuppositions which our Moral Philosophy 
requires are such as a sound Metaphysic can concede. 

^ Prof. A. E. Tayloi'itas adopted a purely psychological view of Ethics 
though it would be unfair to describe his attitude towards the UaiTerse m 
general as pmeiy ‘ naturalistic.’ He is very decidedly an Idealist. 

- This attitude of the mind is sometimes described as a recognition of the 
priruaev of the Pi'actical Reason,* I should myself he <^uite prepared to 
accept the phrase so long as it is dissociated with Scepticism or Agnosticism 
as to the powers of human thought in general, and is held to imply merely 
the idea that Practical Reason makes the largest contribution to our know- 
ledge of the ultimate meaning of the woild. 
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A full answer to this question is one which cannot be given in 
a mere appendix to a treatise on Ethics. I can only direct the 
reader to the line of thought w'hich he will find developed else- 
where in formal treatises on Metaphysic or the Philosophy of 
Religion, Amid much disagreement there is a general tendency 
among those who have really faced the metaphysical problem to 
recognize the inherent contradictions and unthinkability of 
matter without mind. An analysis of our knowledge reveals 
the fact that all that we know is essentially relative to mind 
Feeling cannot be except for a consciousness that feels ; equally 
little can an abstract ‘idea’ or ‘content’ derived from feeling 
have any meaning except in reference to a consciousness which 
at some time or other actually feels. Whatever in the content 
of our consciousness^ is not feeling, or a content ultimately 
deiived from feeling^, is found to consist in relations which are 
only intelligible to a consciousness which can grasp those le- 
lations. The so-called primary qualities of matter — form, magni- 
tude, solidity, and the like— are (as Berkeley was the first to 
see) just as essentially related to consciousness and unintelligible 
without it as those ‘secondary qualities’ — colour, sound, and the 
like — which the most superficial reflection shows to reside in our 
mind and not in any supposed thing-in-itself, though Berkeley 
was doubtless wrong in failing to recognize the importance 
of the distinction between feeling and thought. The Idealism 
tthich begins with Kant has shoivn that the relations, for instance, 
which constitute space cannot be analysed into a mere subjective 
feeling of the individual It is of the very essence of space that 
all its parts should be thought of as co-existing and having 
a relation to each other, whereas our feelings of touch and sight 
(considered merely as feelings) follow one another in time, and 
cease to be as soon as they cease to be felt. In the Kantian 

' Except what is Tolition. I put aside, as unimportant for the present 
purpose, our knowledge of other minds and of what they experience. 

- e. g. the thought of a blueness which is not at the time being perceived 
It IS (juite tme that this general idea, which is neither light blue nor dait 
blue, but inclusive of both, is something which the eye of man has never 
teen and never can see, but the judgement that this or that is blue vrould 
have no meaning, except as a symbol or representative of the blue sensations 
which have been or under certain conditions might be actually perceived 
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analysis of our knowledge the relational character of space 
^ points to its essentially subjective character, In the sense that it 
exists for mind only, while it ia essentially objective in so far as 
it is not mere feeling but a system of relations and a system of 
relations valid for all minds whatever \ Eelatious cannot exist 
in things as they are apart from thought, but only in things 
as they are for thought ; and often the relations are relations 
between what exists only in or relatively to experience. And 
the subjective character of space, its essential relativity to 
consciousness, carries with it the subjective character (in that 
sense) of all that is in space — in other words, of what is 
commonly meant by • the material world.’ Moreover, the 
whole tendency of post-Kantian thought is to show the im- 
possibility of stopping exactly where Kant stopped on the 
path which leads to pure Idealism, If the world that we know 
is essentially relative to mind, the suggestion that there may 
be another world that we do not know and which is not 
lelative to mind becomes as meaningless as the doubt whether 
after all we know the real nature of this mind which all our 
experience implies and of that world which we have shown to be 
essentiaUy the experience of that mind. And yet it is quite 
clear that the world itself cannot be supposed to exist merely in 
the individual mind. Thought itself necessarily leads the in- 
dividual up to the idea of a world which is not merely his world, 
of a world which exists independently of him, of a world which 
is common to all minds, but which no human mind knows aU at 
once and in all its completeness. Things exi.st only for mind, 
and yet the things that the individual knows he does not create 
but only discovers. He discovers that they existed before he 
knew them, before he was bom, before (so far as he knows) any’ 
mind like his existed upon this or any other planet. And yet, if 
matter can exist only for mind, there must be some mind for 
which all that is exists ; and if the world is one, that mind must 

Kant — arbitrarily, as later Idealists hold — practically limited this ob- 
jectivity to all human minds : for, though he always held that the Categories 
weie valid for all intelligences, he held that we are only capable of applying 
them to matter given under the forms of time and space, -which are the forms 
of human perception only. 
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be one Mind. That the world implies a Mind to think it is the con- 
clusion to which almost all Idealists ^ feel driven by an imperious 
necessity of thought. That that necessity has not always led to 
an unequivocal acceptance of that view of the Universe which is 
usually called Theism has been due^ largely to the one-sidedness 
with which idealistic thought has fastened upon the cognitive 
side of our conscious being to the exclusion of that side of it 
which is revealed in our voluntary^ action. Recent Psychology 
and recent Metaphysic have alike directed attention to the will 
as a no less essential element in our consciousness than thought 
and feeling. If we are justified in inferring a universal Thinker 
from the analogy of our own thought, wm are surely justified in 
inferring a universal Will from the analogy of our own wills, 
however fully we may recognize the inadequacy of such terms to 
express the different sides or aspects of the One Spirit ^ in which 

^ There are a fewthinkei's (Prof. Bosaniiuet is perhaps one of them) who seem 
to find it possible to accept the idealistic view of things, and yet to suppose 
that the only thoughts for winch the world exists are the limited minds which 
began to he so long aftei the world began. Such wiiters never seem to me to 
have made even a serious attempt to meet the difficulties which such a view 
involves. In the system of Dr. McTaggart, with whom the Absolute is simply 
the sum of individual minds, its difficulty is to some extent lessened by the 
assumption that individual minds are pre-existent as well as immortal, but 
still I fail to find in StinVea i» the Hegelian Cosmology, or in anything which 
Dr McTaggart has written, a real answer to the question /or what mind the 
world (which as an Idealist we must admit to exist only for some mind) 
leally exists. To insist on the timelessness of the Absolute does not help 
us. since (according to him) the Absolute as such is not self-conscious, but 
only the individual minds which are differentiations of the Absolute, and 
such individual minds, each or any of them or all of them together, cannot 
reasonably be regarded as omniscient. The idea of a Mind which is simul- 
taneously omniscient in its timeless oi univeisal aspect and limited in 
the knowledge possessed by its differentiations in time is one which I cannot 
grasp or think it reasonable to postulate. In his more lecent Some Dogmas 
of Religioa Dr. McTaggart has attempted to meet my difficulty in a some 
what different way. I may refer to my review of this woik in Mind (N, S , 
Yol. SV, No. 6o) as an apology for not having dealt in this place with a system 
which, though to my mind involving far more difficulties and improbabilities 
than Theism, seems to me the only non-theistic system which it is difficult 
to meet with an absolutely conclusive metaphysical refutation. 

® I should equally strongly assert the necessity for admitting the existence 
m Dod of feeling, without which, indeed, the idea of Will is unintelligible, 
but the argument does not require that I should here insist upon this 
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we must recognize tlie ultimate cause or ground of the world’s 
existence and of all the other spirits which (with Him) form the 
totality of real Being in the Univeree. 

And this line of thought is supported by another to which 
I can now only barely allude — the argument which (accepting 
from Hume the position that we can discern no such thing as 
Causality in external nature) refuses to accept the denial that in 
our own minds we are immediately conscious of exercising 
Causality, and sees in will the only actual realization of that 
causal idea which is as essential a category of our thought 
as the idea of Substance or the idea of Quantity It is a self- 
er ident axiom of our thought that everything which begins to he 
must have a cause. The only cause that we immediately know 
of is the self. If the events of the Universe are not caused 
by myself or by any human or other self of similarly limited 
capacity, it is reasonable to infer that they are caused by some 
other spiritual being or beings, and the order and consistency 
which we discover in Nature is a reason for supposing that the 
cause of natural events is not many such beings but one Being 
The idealistic argument and the argument from Causality thus 
support one another; both lead to the conclusion that the 
natural Universe exists only in and for a mind which is both 
Thought and "Will 

This bare sketch of the argument on which theistic ileta- 
physicians rely for the proof of their idea of God will not of 
course be sufficient to explain it to those to whom it has pre- 

poiat. I may add that I quite recogmiae the impossibility of supposing that 
Thought, Feeling, and Will stand side bj' side one another and occupj 
esaetly the same relation, to one another in God as they do in ns, but each 
of these aspects of Esperienca — vhieh even presuppose one another— has 
as good a right as the others to be taken as revealing aspects of the Birine 
esperience. 

^ I have explained and defended the idealistic Theism here assumed in 
a volume of Essays (‘by six Oxford Tutors') entitled Contentio Y^ntato, 
(1902) and in an Ea^ay on the ‘Personality of God’ in I’ei'soytal Idea^isin 
^edited by Mr. H. Sturt. 1902J. but I am, of course, awaie that these two 
Essays taken together form a very inadequate sketch of a religious Philo 
so^y. I may refer to Prof. James Ward’s yaturalhm uad Agnosticmn 
and Piof. Pfteiderer’s Bnhsopluj of Seligioii for a fuller development of 
the line of thought heie suggested. 

q 2 
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viously been unfamiliar. Still less 'will it remove the objections oi 
those by 'whom it has been considered and rejected. These few 
sentences must be regarded merely as a personal confession 
of faith — as a bare statement of the grounds by which the 
present writer is led to the belief th>t the vie-n^ of the Universe 
which our moral consciousness demands is also the view to which 
we are led by an examination of all other parts of onr experi- 
ence — in short, that the postulates of Ethics are identical with 
the conclusions of Metaphysie The fact that our moral con- 
sciousness demands the idea of God as the source of our own 
moral ideas and the justification of their objective validity lends 
additional and independent support to these conclusions. 

VII 

Though our idea of God cannot be built up on the basis of the 
moral consciousness taken by itself, the moral consciousness docs 
contribute one most important element to that idea. That the 
Universe has its ultimate ground in a Spirit who must be thought 
of as Will, Reason, and Feeling ^ is a view which a rational 
Ethic presupposes, but •which it cannot hy itself be held to 
establish. It is established, I believe, hy metaphysical considera- 
tions. But a purely metaphysical analysis (so long as it excludes 
from its purvie-w the data supplied by the moral consciousness) 
can teU us nothing further about the nature or purposes of that 
Spirit. That the Universe has a purpose is, indeed, implied in 
the assertion that it is the work of Reason. The mere analysis 
of the causal idea may lead us to the belief that it must have an end 
No conception of Causality will satisfy that demand for a cause 
or ‘ sufficient reason ' set up by Reason, in its attempt to explain the 
u orld, which does not include final Causality. Even in setting up 
the bare, abstract idea of a final cause Reason has already, indeed, 

^ To discuss in wliat way these tiuee activities are related to each other 
m God is no part of my present task, though after all little could he said 
except that 'we do not and cannot know. I fully accept Mr. Bradley’s 
demonstration that we cannot think of God’s thought as consisting in the 
clumsy processes of abstraction and inference from immediate feeling which 
are involved in human kno’wledge. But the divine experience must include 
elements analogous to those which present themselves in our experience in 
these three distingaishahle ways. 
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gone "beyond the region of merely speculative activity ,andboiTOwed 
a concept from the moral consciousness — an important ■earning 
against the attempt to erect sharp barriers between the specu- 
lative and the ethical activity of the one spiritual self. For the 
idea of a final cause implies the distinction between ends and 
means, and that distinction — the distinction between that which 
is brought into being for the sake of something else and that 
which we value and seek to. produce for its own sake — is entirely 
umntelligihle apart from that idea of Value or "Worth which we 
have seen to be the root-idea of the moral consciousness. The 
distinction between means and end hes not in the fact that the 
former precede the latter, bnt in the fact that the former is 
valued for the sake of the latter. Even therefore the pro- 
position that the world has a purpose is one at which the purely 
speculative reason is incompetent to amve in entire abstraction 
from the Practical Reason. It is one for which Logic or Meta- 
physic must he held indebted to Moral Philosophy, or rather 
it can only be arrived at hj'’ that wider iletaphysic which in- 
cludes the study of the moral nature of man in its due relation 
to the other sides of the one Reality, But if, in the ordinal y 
sense of the words, the con.siderations which lead ms to the idea 
that the world has an end are rather logical and metaphysical 
than ethical, it is certain that, apart from the facts of the moral 
consciousness, it could say nothing whatever as to the nature 
of that end, or as to the character of the Being whose end it 
is Hence speculative Reason, if it attempts to answer that 
problem at all, must borrow not mereiy from the form but from 
the content of the moral consciousness. 

Is such a borrowing justifiable ? It has been assumed through- 
out this chapter that it is, and we have already added on the 
strength of it the postulate of Immortality to those of self and 
God. But it is of great importance to define the exact sense in 
which we are prepared to say, not only that the world has a purpose, 
but that we know what that purpose is. It is light to insist (as 
has been done by Von Hartmann) that the mere idea that the 
world has a purpose is of infinite^ value for Ethics, even if we did 
not regard our moral ideal as disclosing the nature of that pur- 
pose. For, if the world has a purpose at all, the ideal which 
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presents itself to us as a necessity of thought must be in some 
way ineluded in the purpose. The realization of our ideals may 
not be the ultimate end of the Uidverse, but it must at least be 
a means to that end, and it would be difficult to suppose that it 
was merely a mean, and not one <?£ those means which (like 
most of the means which we employ in human life) is also a part 
of the end. And this would be enough to give an objective 
significance and validity to our judgements of value which they 
could not possess upon a iion-teleological view of the TJniveise 
But the suggestion that what presents itself as a necessity oi 
ethical thought may nevertheless turn out to contain no revela- 
tion as to the ultimate nature of things seems to me to be as 
entirely gratuitous and unreasonable as any other kind of 
ultimate scepticism. To infer from the existence of our own 
moral consciousness the existence of a good-in-itself or good, 
from the point of view of the Universe, and then to say that 
our ideas of good tell us nothing about that good-in-itself, seems 
just as unreasonable as it would be to declaie that the laws 
of Mathematics are valid only relatively to us, that they convey 
to us a mere knowledge of phenomena which may turn out to be 
a mere self-consistent system of error containing no information 
as to the real nature of the Universe or ' things-in-themselves ' 
It is suggested in many quarters^ that, while the category of good 
is one which is valid for God as well as for man, the whole con- 
tent of that category as it works in us might turn out to be 
a complete illusion, and that consequently no one of our moral 
judgements, even the most fundamental, can be supposed to 
be valid for all intelligences and therefore for God That seems 
to be very like arguing that the category of Causality or of 
Quantity may, indeed, be regarded as unconditionally valid 
for all intelligences, but that no single concrete conclusion of 
Mathematics or Physical Science can reasonably be supposed 
to repre.sent anything but a way of thinking \Yhich is imposed 
upon ourselves by the constitution of human nature, but which 
contains no information at all as to the real nature of thincfs oi 
the real content of the Mind which expresses itself in Nature 

^ A more detailed eriticism of the writers in question will be found in the 
next chapter. 
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The ethical scepticism of the present day seems to he repeating 
all the mistakes of the Kantian ‘ Phenomenalism ’ — the very side 
of the Kantian Philosophy which, in other departments of 
thought, modern Metaphysicians are most generally agreed to 
give up. We have every bi^t as much right to assume that the 
conclusions to which we are led hy the proper use of our ethical 
faculty are valid for God and for all intelligences as we have foi 
assuming that the laws of pure Mathematics and the calculations 
which are based upon those laws must he no mere local prejudice 
of a particular race of human beings who have flourished during 
a ‘brief and transitory episode in the life of one of the meanest 
of the planets hut part of the eternal nature of things. Our 
Moral Reason is the same Reason as that which gives us the laws 
of thought, and the concrete results which flow from them, though 
a different side or aspect of that Reason. And we have eveiy 
right to say that the judgements derived from both sides or 
actimties of our Reason must be equally a revelation of that 
objective truth which is ultimately the thought of God. 

Of course there is all the difference in the world between the 
assertion that in principle our moral faculty is an organ of truth 
and contains a revelation of Reality and the assertion that 
infallibility may he claimed for any particular moral judgement 
of any particular person. We may make mistakes in Morality 
]ust as we may make mistakes in Science or even in pnie 
Mathematics, I trust I have aheady insisted sufficiently upon 
this distinction. In so constantly comparing the judgemenc 
of Morality to those of Mathematics, I do not mean to imply 
that the possibilities of error are in practice as small in the one 
case as in the other. It may he admitted at once that these 
possibilities are very much greater in the ease of Ethics. 

I will not ask at the present moment in what amount of 
uncertainty or inadequacy the truths of Physical Science may 
be involved by the speculative principle that to know anything 
thoroughly you must know all its relations and therefore must 
know the Univeree as a whole. Mathematical truth is of so 
abstract a character, the abstraction so complete, and the iimna- 
tion which that abstraction places to the application of iL 
^ Balfour. The Fcvn^ations of Belief, ed. li, p. 33. 
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lesulti! so dearly discernible that there seems no reason for 
supposing that the fullest knowledge would ever reveal any 
actual error in conclusions arrived at by what human Reason 
recognizes as the valid use of the Categories and self-evident 
principles of Mathematics. They avowedly express only one 
paiticnlar aspect or side of Reality ; but there is no reason 
to suspect that this one-sidedness involves positive error. They 
aie one-sided, but the one-sidedness does not involve actual 
falsity just because the limits within which the truth holds 
good are so well understood. In Physics the liability to error 
is greater, both because of the imperfection of the experience 
on which the conclusions rest, and because by the mind of 
a particular enquirer at a certain stage or level of scientific 
development the oue-sidedness and abstractness of the particular 
department of truth with which ea^ih special Science is concerned 
are not so sure to be remembered, allowed for, and corrected. 
But even here the errors arising from incomplete knowledge 
are errors which in the progress of knowledge human thought 
may hope to correct. The admission of these possibilities of 
error does not involve an indictment against human Reason 
as such, still less Mr. Bradley’s paradox that all thought, just 
because it is thought, is necessarily false to an unknown and 
unknowable extent b 

Absolute ceitainty and completeness of knowledge is, no 
doubt, when you have got beyond the most abstract truths of 
Mathematics, unattainable enough , but it is a goal to which 
we are continually approximating, and to which we may hope 
to approximate more and more nearly as we reach conclusions 
of the most general character, and conclusions which rest upon 
the largest mass of experience. The possibility of inadequacy, 
and such error as may be involved in inadequacy, does not 
justify the position that Science itself possesses a merely relative 
or subjective or human or phenomenal validity. Now, when 
we turn to Morality, we must acknowledge this peculiarity 
of ethical truth, that in an exceptional degree ignorance of the 
whole may involve mistake in any particular judgement. To 

’ Of course I am omitting liere the explanations and reservations by which 
the paradox is qualified. 
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claim absolute certainty and absolute adequacy for a judgement 
as to what a man ought to do in any given collocation of 
circumstances, it tvould be necessary for the indiUdual to have 
a complete knowledge of all that is contained in the moral ideal 
as well as a complete kn(^wledge of all those facts and laws 
which may possibly affect the suitability of the means adopted 
to promote that ideal on any particular occasion. He would 
have to know that the particular end which he is now aiming 
at is a part or element of the ideal end, that it is a more 
important part or element or representative of the ideal end 
than any other particular object at which in the given circum- 
stance he might aim, and also that the particular means that 
he adopts are the best adapted to attain that end. I need 
not insist on the impossibility of attaining in practice any such 
certainty. Our judgement as to the relation of means to ends 
may always be mistaken ; our judgements a.s to the value of any 
particular element in that end. and still more as to its relati've 
value as compared with other elements, may be erroneous and 
one-sided. 

And thei*e are many other eircmnstances which tend to make 
impossible in Ethics the kind of certainty and adequacy which 
is practically attainable in the region of pure Mathematics 01 
even of the concrete Physical Sciences— the dependence of moral 
judgement upon the emotional, aesthetic, and other capacities 
ot the indivddual pronouncing them ; the difS.culty of explaining 
and commxmicating to others the results of any one individual s 
moral experience ; the difficulty of distinguishing between real 
judgements of our Reason and the dictates of passion or impulse 
the absence (when we go beyond certain very broad genei'alities) 
of even an approximate consensus, and the like. But all these 
admissions throw no doubt upon the validity of our moral 
thought as such, and supply no ground for the suggestion 
that from the point of view of God or the Universe onr existing 
moral code might turn out to be precisely the contradictory of 
the true. It is impossible to define the limits of the possible 
discrepancy between our moral judgements and the perfect 
moi'al ideal as it exists in the mind ot God. M'e can only 
say that in proportion as ethical truth becomes more and moie 
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general more and more universally admitted by developed minds, 
more and more internally consistent and coherent, we approach the 
same kind of practical certainty which we justifiably claim for the 
main conclusions of Science or History. The judgement that there 
IS a good is a necessity of thought aa much as the principle that 
for whatever happens in the Universe there must be a cause, 
though there are individuals who have denied both truths. 
That this good is the ultimate aim of the Universe is a proposi- 
tion which rests upon the same kind of evidence as the belief 
that the world and our knowledge of it can only be explained 
by the existence of a universal Spirit in uLom are united 
Thought, Will, and Feeling. When we come to the detailed 
filling up of this formal idea of Good, and still more to 
the question of the means to he taken to realize that good, theie 
is room for much difference in the degree of certainty and 
adequacy which we ascribe to our judgements. When I pronounce 
that the election of a particular candidate at an election will 
promote the true, ultimate end of the Universe, I may myselt 
see many grounds for doubt and hesitation even at the moment 
that I make up my mind that it is my duty to vote for him 
And I know that many sensible and virtuous persons will vote 
for his opponent, It is extremely probable therefore that I may 
be mistaken. That my judgement as to the exact degree ot 
relative importance which we should in onr own lives or in 
that of the community assign to the promotion of Art and 
to the prevention of physical suffering corresponds exactly with 
the degree of relative importance which a perfect moral intelli- 
gence would assign to them is no doubt extremely improbable, 
though I may hope that the limits of probable error may he 
relatively small. But when we come to such extremely general 
propositions as that pleasures, or some pleasures, are better 
than pain, or that love is better than hatred, then we may claim 
foi such judgements exaetty the same piactieal certainty as we 
do for the law of gravitation or for the proposition that an 
event called the Norman Conquest actually occurred. There 
may no doubt be a sense in which all scientific knowledge 
may be regarded as abstract, and therefore inadequate to 
the reality : in that sense moral ideals may be imperfect and 
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‘ ahstraetj but to say that in the Absolute our judgenient 
that cruelty and pain are bad must be turned into the 
judgement that they are very good would be like saying 
that in or for the Absolute the denial of universal gravitation 
IS as true as its affirmation. • 

Doubtless the judgements of a particular individual as to 
a particular moral question may be mistaken and his whole 
ideal narrow and one-sided. Doubtless the highest ideal that 
is at this moment entertained by the most perfect ethical intelli- 
gence living on this planet represents but a part of the whole 
aim and plan at which the Universe is aiming; but we have 
every reason for asserting; and no rea.son at all for doubting, that 
the moral ideal which is summed up in Humanity's highest ideal 
of universal Love, and in a certain estimate of the relative values 
to be assigned to the various goods which this Love wiU promote, 
does represent a revelation, ever growing and developing, of 
the ideal which is present to the mind of God and towai’ds 
which therefore the Universe is directed. 

vni 

To consider all the difficulties, I'eal or imaginary, which may 
be found in the view of ultimate Reality which is here pre- 
supposed, would lead us further into the province of Metaphys^c 
and religious Philosophy than lies within the scope of this work, 
but there is one difficulty so obvious and so fundamental that 
it seems .scarcely honest to pass it over without indicating the 
general Imes on which in a metaphysical treatise I should 
attempt to deal with it. If the world is rational, how (it will 
be asked) can we account for the presence of so much which our 
moral consciousness pronounces to be evil, and which, if our view 
of the relation between the human consciousness and the divine 
be light, we may suppose to be evil also for the mind of God ? 

To attempt to show empirically the necessity of evil in the 
world is a task which I for one have not the smallest inclination 
to attempt. It is true that we can show without difficulty how 
some of what we call evil in this world, as it is actually consti- 
tuted, is the condition of the good. We can see that much good 
implies a struggle against both moral and physical evil; and 
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that that dependence of one inclividual upon another out of 
which arise all the higher moral or social qualities of man _ 
implies also the possibility of constant injury and injustice, 
and the like. Goodness is developed by opposition ; happiness, 
as we know it, depends on the satisfaction of wants which imply 
imperfection and, in their intenser form, positive pain, and so on 
But it is not so much the existence as the nature and quantity and 
distrihutiou of evil in the world that constitute the difficulty 
So much evil seems wholly umrecessary: so much smallei a 
measure of it in quantity and quality would have sufficed, so 
far as we can see, to satisfy these necessities, A different dis- 
tribution of it would seem far more conducive to the highest 
welfare of humanity than the present distribution of it. Even 
to attempt to show that there is more good than evil in the 
world — whether the good be understood in a some higher ethical 
or in the purely hedonistic sense— 'would be a very bold under- 
taking. If we were to confine ourselves to empirical evidence 
alone, I confess that I should see very little to lead us to the 
conclusion that the world was even good ‘ on the whole,’ or that 
it had any good end or object in the future. From this point 
of view the complaints of the more moderate Pessimists only seem 
to me exaggerated. It is not when they insist on the existence 
of evil in the "world or even on its amount, but when they 
insist on the non-existence of good, the impossibility of happiness 
even for some, the worthlessness and vanity of the best that this 
world affords, that their diatribes seem to represent merely the 
idiosyncrasies or circumstances of the particular writes'. It is 
only the evidence of the moral consciousness, taken in con- 
nexion with the idealistic or theistie argument as a whole, 
that forces us to believe that the world must have an end, that 
that end is good, and that the good is in principle the same good 
of which, in the moral judgements of the developed moral natuic, 
we have a doubtless inadequate but not fundamentally misleading 
revelation. On this supposition whatever evdl exists in the wmild 
must be supposed to exist because it is a necessary means to the 
greatest good that the nature of things makes possible r> 
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But, it will be said, in. thus talking about the best possible, 
m justifying the -world’s existence because it is good on the 
whole, in speaking of evil as the condition of good, are we not 
limiting God ^ I answer : ‘ If Omnipotence is to he understood 
as ability to do anything that we choose to fancy, I do not 
assert God’s Omnipotence.' I am content to say with sobei 
divines like Bishop Butler that there may he some things 
which, with adequate knowledge, we should see to he as im- 
possible as that God should change the past And if it be urged 
that the existence of conditions limiting the possibilities of 
the divine Will is inconsistent with the idea of a God who 
IS infinite, I answer that neither Religion nor Morality nor, 
again, reasonable Philosophy have any interest in maintaining 
the infiniteness of God in the sense in which a certain tradition 
of the schools is accustomed to assert it The limitation must not 
be conceived of as a limitation imposed by the existence of some 
other ' being ’ — some other spirit or a • matter ’ with, definite 
properties and an intractable nature of its own. The suggestion 
that a limit necessarily springs from without is due to that 
ev er-preseut source of metaphysical error, the abuse of special 
metaphor. The limitations must be conceived of as part of the 
ultimate nature of things. All that really exists must have some 
limits to its existence ; space and time are unlimited or infinite 
just because they are not real existences. And the ultimate nature 
of things means, for the Idealist, the nature of God. All that 
we are concerned with from the ethical point of view is that 
God should be regarded as willing a Universe that is the best 
that seems possible to a Mind to whom all the possibilities of 

^ I am pleased to read in a work by a learned Hieologian of unimpedch 
able orthodoxy, the Dean of Christ Church : ‘ This word [Infinite] is pnielj 
negative in its associations ; it means literally nothing but the absence 
of all limits. And there is nothing in it to show that it does not inclode 
the absence of all positive existence. Positive existence involves Hmitanons 
of a certain kind; it is impossible to imagine a being who has not some 
definite character, i. e. who is not also necessarily without certain other 
definite characters, and if all positive characteristics are equally derogatory 
to an Infinite Being, there is nothing for it but to deny Eis existence’ 
[Strong, ManmJ of Theology {1892), p. 203I. 
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tiling's are known, and wlio wills the existence of all that is 
actual because he knows it to be best. 

I cannot here discuss all the objections which have been urged 
against the idea of possibilities which cannot he realized. Putting 
aside for the moment the question of human Free-will (which 
I reserve for later treatment), I should admit that this possibility 
is merely a possibility w^hen looked upon from the point of view 
of limited, human knowledge. To perfect knowledge nothing 
could seem possible except that which is or will be actual. 

Doubtless a God so conceived is not the traditional Infinite or 
Absolute of Philosophy. The Absolute is the Being which alone 
truly is and of which all other beings may be treated as 
attributes or predicates. Our consciousness cannot intelligibly 
be treated as the mere attribute or predicate of another con- 
sciousness. The Infinite is that Being besides which and beyond 
w bicli no being exists ; our consciousness cannot intelligibly be 
treated as included in or a part of a divine consciousness, though 
undoubtedly there is a totality of Being in which both are eom- 
piehended. Even a single moment of consciousness — whether the 
most evanescent sensation of an amoeba or a moment of highest 
insight in the soul of Plato — possesses a certain uniqueness, and 
IS no tnere predicate or adjective of something else, though it is 
also an element in, and so far supplies a predicate of, a larger 
being Still less can a permanent and conscious self, combining 
together and relating to one another a succession of such unique 
experiences, be treated as the same thing as another more 
comprehensive consciousness, no matter how’' well the content 
of the lesser consciousness is known to, or ‘ penetrated ‘ by, 
the greater. The notion that God includes in Himself all the 
individual selves of the Universe seems to have arisen chiefly 
from a forgetfulness of the essential difference between our 
knowledge of a thing and our knowledge of other selves. A 
thing is simply what it is for the mind that knows it : it exists 
for other, not for itself , what it is for the experience of a mind 
is therefore its total being. The essential characteristic of 
a conscious self is that it exists not for others only, hut^oi 

^ That h, in the sense in which we may speak of that which is included 
in a whole as qualifying that whole. 
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itself. Its true being is not merely what it is for another mind 
that know-s it, hut what it is for itself. L^niqueness belongs 
to the very essence of consciousness. The ‘content’ of the 
consciousness may be shared by another consciousness, may 
be common to many minds ; Jmt this is only because a ‘ content ’ 
consists of abstract universal qualities taken apart from the being 
whose experience they describe. The content is ‘ common ’ to 
many minds just because in speaking of it we have made abstrac- 
tion of the uniqueness which belongs to the experience when it 
was living, present, conscious experience, not yet reduced to 
abstract universals by the analytic wmrk of thought. Two 
minds may experience, as we say, the ‘ same ’ sensation because, 
in calling the sensation the same, w'e have made abstraction 
of the fact that two people have experienced it. The blueness 
of wliieh I think is a universal experienced by many minds, 
blueness as it is actually felt belongs only to the mind that feels 
it Even the blueness that I think is the same with what 
another mind thinks only in respect of its content; the fact 
lemains that my thinking of it and the thinking of it by my 
neighbour, as pieces of conscious experience, are different 
Thoughts as abstract contencs are common to many minds, 
thinking as a psychological phenomenon is always pecuhai 
to one mind. But the Reality of the world is not abstract 
content, but living experience. Further discussion on this 
question must be reserved for other occasions I can only here 
indicate the view that one mind or conscious experience cannot 
form a part of another mind. 

The Absolute canuot be identified with God, so long as God 
IS thought of as a self-conscious Being. The Absolute must 
include God and all other consciousnesses, not as isolated and 
unrelated beings, but as intimately related (in whatever way) 
to Him and to one another and as forming with Him a system 
01 Unity. And, in so far as God is not any of these spints 
(when once they have come into being), however they may 
be ultimately related to Him, He is not, in the most obvious 
serv^e of the word, infinite. We may, if we like, call God infinite 
in the sense that there is no other Being but what proceeds 
ultimately from His will and has its source or ground in Him 
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and this seems to be all that is meant by many of those who are 
attached to the term ; bnt the term ‘ infinite ' would seem more 
properly to belong to that Absolute which includes God and other 
spirits. It may even be doubted whether it is well to apply the 
term infinite to anything bnt space and time (which are not real 
beings), and whether it is possible to apply it to anything that 
has real beinn without beino; more or less misled in our inter- 
pretation of the term by the analogy of space and time, There 
must be a definite amount of Being in the world b Whether we 
say that from some point of view transcending time there i.s 
eternally a definite amount which can he neither increased 
nor diminished, or whether we content ourselves with maintam- 
mg that at any one moment there is a definite amount of Being 
in the world, will depend upon the view we take of that most 
difficult of all metaphysical problems — the ultimate nature of 
time Avoiding any attempt to deal in a summary way with 
that profound question, I will only say ^at in mj| view 
metaphysical and ethical eonsid.erations alike require us_ to 
recognize a "real distinction between God and the lesser spirits 
who derive their being from Him. yet remain in intimate relation 

’**‘^***' ^ *'^'**’ C~ZK. < V 1 ' ** 

to and dependence upon Him, and with Him make up the totality 
of real Being in the world. If we must use a word which might 


well be dispensed with, God and the spirits are the Absolute — 
not God alone. Together they form a Unity, tut that Unity 
is’n^'the’umty of self-eonscrousnessT nor can’Rrwdlhbut serious 


danger of misunderstanding, be thought of as even analogous 


' We migM of coiu'se s&j that the Absolute is infinite in so fai as 
time and space form aspects of its being. It will be obseired that I do 
not here assert that God is finite, for experience shows that (in spite of all 
piotests and explanations) it is impossible to use the term without being 
supposed by careless or prejudiced critics to imply the idea that God is limited 
by a plurality of independent, unoriginated, and isolated centres of con- 
sciousness, and provoking pleasantries about polytheism and the like. 

^ The notion that the total amount of ’ Being ’ in the world cannot be 
increased seems to arise either (i) from a mere misapplication of the 
physical doctrine of the indesfciuctibility of Matter, or {2) from taking 
‘Being’ to mean not consciousness but the ultimate ground of consciousnpss. 
That the amount of ‘ consoiousne® ’ or ‘ conscious being’ in the Universe is 
increased or diminished at different times is a truth which we prove every 
time we go to sleep. 
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to that personal unity which is characteristic of cunsciousness 
the highest form in which we know it. 

I cannot but suspect that those who insist that ail minds are 
ultimately one with each other and with the divine mind are 
partly under the influence of ^ confusion between ■ consciousness 
and ' mind ’ understood in some sense in which it is regarded not as 
equivalent to consciousness or the conscious, hut as the ultimate 
ground or basis of consciousness. That a certain unity of ‘ sub 
stance or ' essence ’ may be ascribed to all minds in the Universe 
IS an intelligible proposition. And there is no harm in such 
language if we can only keep the idea of Substance free from 
spaeial and naturalistic as.soeiations, and also interpret it 
m such a way as not to exclude the idea of ‘activity oi 
‘ power ’ or ‘ will.’ It is no doubt quite time that every con- 
seionsness in the Universe at every moment of its existence, 
while it may be looked upon as itself power or will, must 
also he looked upon as an effect or manifestation of the 
single Will to which all things and all spirits owe their being, 
though qua consciousness it is distinct from that and every othei 
consciousness. From this point of view the ‘ unity of substance ’ 
doctrine expresses only what the old Theology expressed m 
holding that the world (including souls) wa.s upheld by a 
continuous act of divine conservation. 

The ultimate Being, we may say, i.s One — a single Po^ei, 
if we like we may even say a single Being, who is manifested 
in a plurality of consciousnesses, oue consciousness which is 
omniscient and eternal, and many consciou-snesses which are 
of limited knowledge, which have a beginning and some of 
which, it is possible or probable, have an end. We may, if 
we like, regard all the separate ‘centres of consciousness’ as 
‘ manifestations ’ of a single Being ; but if so, we must distinctly 
remember, if we are Idealists and refuse to regard as ultimately 
real any being which is not coi^eious, that this ' Being ’ ha* 
no existence except in the separate centres, Goct'niay’be con- 
ceived of as the cause dr source of all the centres except Himseli, 
and ,may know them through and thixtugh : but to deny that 
qua consciousness He is distinguishable from those other centres 
of consciousness represents a line of thought which, when 
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tiLoroughly followed out, must end (as historically it always does 
end) either in the denial of all reality, permanence, independence, 
or personality to the individual souls and the reduction of all 
individuality to a mere delusive appearance, or to a conception 
of God which no longer includes the idea of self-conseiouaness 
at all. And both ideas — God and the self — are necessary to 
llorality and to any Religion that is to be consistent with the 
demands of our moral consciousness. 

The ethical importance of this view of the relation between 
God and individual souls, which it is impossible here furthei 
to develope or to defend, lies in the following considerations : 

{oj) Only where a real distinction can be recognized between 
the divine Mind and the indi%dduai minds to which it has given 
being can we attribute good or had acts to the individual man 
without attributing them in the same sense and degree to God. 
Whether in any more ultimate sense God may or may not be 
regarded as the cause of our good and bad actions is a question 
which I I'eserve for separate treatment. I only insist here that 
there must be a real meaning in regarding them as acts of the 
individual. 

(6) Only if it is recognized that our moral judgements are 
expressive of the real nature of things, and that therefore 
the evil of the world is not evil merely from our point of view, 
IS there an intelligible meaning in ascribing to God the charactei 
which our moral consciousness recognizes as good. The ethical 
necessity of this conception has already been dealt with. 

(c) Only where it is recognized that God's action, though 
directed to the best that is possible, is limited by those eternal 
necessities which are part of his own eternal nature, is it possible 
to combine the assertion of his moral perfection with the 
recognition of real objective validity in those judgements of 
our .moral eonsciousness“which pronounce many things in the 
world to he intrinsically evil, however much they may ultimately 
be conducive to a higher good. Only when this is admitted, 
does it become possible to acknowledge that a rightly directed 
human action is conducive to the true objective good of the 
Gniverse. If it he supposed that bad actions, just in proportion 
as they are actually committed, tend to the good of the Universe 
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as mtich as good ones, we immediately remove all motive foi 
abstaining from any so-called bad act to wliieh we may be 
inclined. On sneh a hypothesi.s the fact tliat the bad act occurs 
IS a sufficient proof that a good act in the like place would ha^ie 
retarded the true end of the Universe. On this view there 
IS no answer to the suggestion that it were well to ‘ continue 
m sin that grace may abound.’ On our view the had may 
be the necessary means to a greater good, but it remains had 
all the same. The Universe without that act (had its absence 
been possible or in accordance wdth the actual nature of the 
world) would have been better still. The whole value of ileta- 
physie or Theology to Ethics lies in its allowing us to ascribe an 
objective significance to the moral law'. And this objective 
significance is destroyed the moment it is admitted that what 
our moral Reason pronounces, and rightly pronounces, to he 1 lad 
may nevertheless from the point of view of a higher and. 
completer view be very good. A iletaphysic that is optimistic 
m this sense is as fruitful a .source of acute demoralization as 
the Theology which makes moral distinctions depend upon 
the arbitary will of God In certain of their manifestations 
the two forms of thought tend to become absolutely indis- 
tinguishable. Once let it be admitted that a bad act can undei 
no conceivable circumstances really take anything away from 
the true good of the Universe or be really opposed to the 
ultimate aim of the Spirit to which the Universe owes its being, 
and Morality, as it presents it.self to the unsophisticated moral 
consciousness, exists no more-. Hence to the three postulates 

' I confess I feel strongly tempted to adopt the words of Schopenhauer 
‘I cannot here avoid the statement that, to me, opthri'am, when it is not 
merely the thoughtless talk of such as haiboar nothing but words under 
their low foreheads, appear not merely as an absurd, hut also as a really 
loicked way of thinking, as a bitter mockery of the unspeakable suffering of 
humanity’ {TM Wotld as Will and Idea, Eng. Trans., I. 420). Of course 
Optimism must here be understood to mean the belief that the world and 
everything in it are perfectly good — not the creed that the world on the 
whole is tending towards the good. 

- The point of view against which I protest is forcibly expressed b\ 
Piof. Taylor: ‘Hence for Religion the classification of acts .and men as 
‘ good” and ‘"had” must appear unsatisfactory and superficial. For. on 
the one hand, ultimately all acts and all characters are good as fulfilling. 
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o± Etkies which I have already enumerated I propose to add 
a fourth— the negation of Optimism, the assertion that not 
everything in the Universe is very good, and that the distinction 
between good and evil belongs to the real nature of things and 
not merely to appearance. 


X 

I am quite aware how incomplete such a treatment of tlie 
relation between Metaphysics and Ethics as the present must he in 
the absence of a complete discussion of those logical and meta- 
physical questions as to the relation of knowledge to Reality 
which lie at the root of the whole matter. On that momentous 
question I will only make one remark. That all our human know- 
ledge is inadequate to express the true nature of the ultimate 
Reality will be universally admitted by Metaphysicians of almost 

each in its own place, the perfect woild system, and on the other every act 
and every chaiacter is bad as faffing to lealiae the perfect -world-systein in 
more than an infinitesimal fragment of its concrete fullness. Eeligion thus 
knows nothing of merit and demerit, instead of the customary classification 
of men as on the one hand leapectable and good, and on the other hand as 
disreputable and bad, it substitutes a double estimate acoording to wbich, on 
the one hand, the outcast and the sinner are already, as members of the 
peifect world oider, really perfect if they only lutd the faith to jHveeive it, and 
on tbe other all men alike— the man of rigid virtue and strict habits no less 
than the reprobate— are equally condemned and equally guilty before God’ 
(The Froblmi of Conduct, pp. 473, 474). But why tbe qualification I have 
Italicized”^ On the premisses they must he as good whether they have faith 
to perceive it or not and some (perhaps fortunately) have not this faith 
Optimism always breaks down somewhere. If Professor Taylor means that 
the world is equally perfect whether they perceive it or not, he has omitted 
to show that they are likely to be the better if they do perceive it, and if he 
admits that they are not, be has failed to point out any ultimate justification 
for the relative authority (as regards human beings) which be himself claims 
for Morality, If Religion ( as Professoi Taylor assumes) makes men think 
a bad act to be really (if actually committed) equally conducive to the true 
end of the Universe with a good one, and so more likely to commit bad acts, 
what right have men (on whom human Moiality is, by bis own admission, 
binding) io be religious ? 

It is instructive to notice that Dr. MoTaggart has now retracted ins 
former view as to the perfection of the Universe. To any reader who is 
unsatisfied by this slight and fragmentary treatment of the question I 'may 
eonunend Dr. MeTaggart’s chapter on. ‘ (Jod as Omnipotent ’ in Sonm Dopnas 
of Meliyion. As to Professor Taylor’s change of view, see below, p. 285. 
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all schools. The only serious question must be as to the kind and 
the degree of the inadequacy, and as to the answer that is gi% eii 
to the enquiry how far it is possible to arrive at any clearer and 
more adequate knowledge of Reality by denying and seeking 
to ' transcend,’ as the phrase is, dLstinetions which are admittedly 
inherent in the very nature and constitution of human thought. 
That question will be further dealt with in the following ehaptei, 
but meanwhile there is one particular source of imperfection 
in our knowledge to which a momentary reference must be made. 
It will, doubtless, be contended that my argument has assumed 
the absolute validity of our ideas of Time. Here, too, the real 
problem is as to the amount and kind of inadequacy which 
is involved in this partieulai* condition of human thought 
What I should contend, if I had the opportunity, would he 
that our time-distinctions must express, however inadequately, 
the true nature of Reality, and that the attempt to think of 
Reality as out of time or timeless is certain to lead us further 
astray from the truth than the assertion that time-distinctions 
ate valid, though we cannot tell in what way they present 
themselves to God or how far they express the full trutli about 
Reality as a whole. If the position that Reality is out of time 
makes it impossible to ascribe objective validity to our judge- 
ments of value, compels us to distort and virtually contradict 
the ethical part of our thought, and forbids us to give its propei 
weight to that side of our nature in our speculative construction 
of ultimate Reality, that is one further objectiou to such 
theories. The doctrine of a timeless Reality makes the world’s 
liistoiy unmeaning and all human effort vain. The Buddhists, 
whose Creed is often patronized by our modern believers in 
a timeless Absolute, at least have the merit of admitting that 
coroUary of theti system, however much inconsistency and 
contradiction there may be in the anti-soeial ascetic’s effort 
to escape from effort. The Western who uses this language 
about the vanity of aU that is temporal neither believes it nor 
acts as if he believed it. Time and its distinctions, as we know 
them, may not express the whole ti'uth about the Universe and 
the ultimate spiritual ground of it, but at least they must express 
more of it than a to us meaningless negation like timelessness 
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li there be any meanmg in the idea o£ transcending time- 
distinctions, that meaning must be something other than that 
o£ merely negating and abolishing them, and it is only on 
the assumption that from the point of view of absolute knowledge 
tme-distinetions are simply negated and abolished that the 
temporal character of our moral thinking can be used as 
an argument for denying its objectir^e validity and refusing 
to admit the postulates which that objective validity carnes 
with it. 


NOTE ON THE ‘TIMELESS SELF’ 

So niueh prominence has teen given to the doctrine of the ‘ timeless self ’ 
in the writings of Green and his disciples that it seems hardly possible 
to pass over the matter altogether, though a full discussion of it does 
not enter into the plan of this woik. The doctrine seems to me to be 
mainly traceable to the following misconceptions and confusions : 

( 1) The necessity, for knowledge, of a permanent self, persisting through 
change, is often treated as proving what is quite a different thing— a self 
which is out of time altogethei. 

(2) The doctrine is founded upon the fact that for two events, past and 
present, to entei into and become the basis of knowledge, they must 
be compared together, and to he compared they must both in a sense 
he ‘present’ to the mind which compares them. But this presence is 
a presence hi idea: to make the reality of a past event consist in its 
presence to my mind iioie would involve a worse extravagance than can 
be attributed to any soii of ‘ subjective Idealism ’ that has ever been 
explicitly maintained. It is no doubt real as an ‘idea in my head,' and 
considered as an ‘ idea in my head ' it has its own time, the present, which 
is different from the time in which the event which I think really 
occurred. Theie is, no doubt, in the judgement a reference to leality— 
to the real event, but the real event is not my judgement about it or any 
piesent experience of mine. From this point of view the doctrine repre- 
sents a monstrous distortion of the ultimate fact that a being who is now 
in one time can know events which were in another time. This may or may 
not he difficult or unintelligible or mysterious, but it is not made moie 
intelligible by using language which plainly distoits the facts. I did 
not exist in the eighteenth century because I can know events which 
occurred at that period, nor am I now in the nineteenth century because 
some of my personal experience occurred in that century. 

(3) Another way in which the idea of a ‘timeless self’ seems to be 
arrived at is by a mistaken inference from the discovery that the relations 
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between facts aie themselves not in time at all. The fact that A occnneil 
after B is not a fact whicli can be said to be in A’s time or B's time or 
’in both together. The relation of posterioritj is out of time altogether But 
then it is forgotten that this relation of A to B taken apart from A and B 
themselves is not a reality at all but a meie abstraction. Considered as 
knowledge it is of eoume out of thne. but all knowledge implies abstraction 
Knowledge is not real apart from the thing known on the one hand or 
the knowing mind on the other. Abstract knowledge is out of time, just 
because we have made abstraction both of the time in which the knower 
IS and of the time in which the events known occurred, and think of 
the knowledge apart in abstraction from its presence to any paiticular 
knower. ‘ The system of relations,’ the interconnected judgements whioh 
make up Science are no doubt out of time when, and in so far as. we make 
abstraction both of the knower and of the events related. But the abstract 
system of relations, when taken apart from the events related, is not 
the actual events, and the events related are in time. This confusion leadi 
up to that view of the Universe which identifies the real world with a 
‘system of relations.’ supposed to be real without anything to relate 
■with a world timeless, changeless, static, existing for thought only and 
consisting of nothing but thought — according to some of thought without 
even a thinker. Such a mode of thinking seems to culminate in the 
doctrine that the Universe is nothing but a ‘ continuous judgement ' 

(4I The system of categories which the self, in Kantian language, 
imposes upon the data of sense, and which aie supposed to be derived from 
the Ego, has been confused— not by Kant but by G-reen and oihem— -with the 
self by which these categories are, in the Kantian system, imposed upon 
the matter of our knowledge This system of categories, abstracted from 
the matter which is known by means of them and from the concrete thought 
in which they aie manifested, is no doubt out of relation to time: but 
then this system of thought-relations is still less capable of identiSeation 
■with Reality than the concrete judgements in which those categories 
are used. The leal self certainly knows absti-act tivfJis which are ah 
sttaetions and therefore out of time, and events which aie in other times 
but it is itself bom at a certain time and may (so fai as actual experience 
goes) be out of existence at another, while eveiy mo'ment of its thought 
or volition is in some time or othei. 

(5) If it be said that the ‘self which is present in knowledge is not 
the individual but the universal self. I should reply (a ' that God cannot, 
any more than the individual self, be identified with a system of abstract 
categories, and (6) that the self with which we are concerned in tJorahty 
must be the individual, and not the universal, self-eonsciousaess. The 
fact that God is ‘ out of time,' if it be a fact, cannot be used as an argument 
against eonsideiing pleasure as any part of human good on the ground that 
it cannot satisfy a ' timeless self The self which desires and. wills a-ud 
IS sltisfied in Morality is assmedly the individual self, and that is a ^elf 
which has a beginning and which might (so far as any merely metaphysical 
consideration goes) be supposed to have an end. 
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Tttj fjusstion m £tiiy stiiso Oo^i *3 ont of knio or fttxjYo kmo 

IS a far more difficult problem. And, as it is not a matter of any directly 
ethical import, I do not intend to discuss it here at length. Here we have, 
it must be confessed, a real difficulty to face - the ‘ antinomy ’ involved in 
the impossibility either of thinking of a first event, a beginning of the world’s 
history, or of supposing an endless succession of events But this ‘antinomy’ 
IS not really solved by talking about the whole series being simultaneously 
or estra-temporaiiy present to a timeless consciousness ; for, even if God 
contemplates the whole senes at once, He must contemplate that senes 
as having a beginning and an end or as endless : and we cannot understand 
hovT either is possible. The antinomy lemains unsolved. The existence 
of the antinomy does constitute a good giound for saying that we do 
not fully understand the natme of time, and that God’s relation to time 
must be different from our relation to it. But it does not justify us in 
talking about God being ■ timeless ’ or ‘ out of time ’ as though we really 
knew what such phrases meant, and could ouiselves attain to this extra 
temporal view of things ; or in talking about time-distinctions as merely 
‘ subjective,’ as though the events of the world's history had their real 
being out of time but only appeared to us to be in time because of the 
imperfection of our knowledge— as though all difference between past and 
future were merely apparent, as though the idea that human acts really 
effect any change in the Universe were a simple delusion, as though the 
reality of the world were something static and unchangeable, and the 
like. 

All these positions seem to me to involve at bottom (i) a confusion 
between knowledge and reality, and ( 2 ) the idea that the individual 
self is timeless. From no possible point of view can human experience 
appear to be out of time, except a point of view which does not look at 
things as they really are If we admit that the individual self is not timeless, 
I can attach no meaning to a point of view from which the experiences 
of beings in time— whose experience comes to them in time — shall be seen 
to be really timeless. Any point of view from which God may in any sense 
be said to transcend time must at least be a point of view which admits 
of the possibility of his knowing the expeiience which is in time and of 
knowing it as in time — that is to say, as it really is, and not as somethmg 
which it is not. If God supposed that the pain which I suffered in the past 
leally exists in the present or eternally or out of time, He would be thinking 
of things as they are not. 

It is impossible to discuss the question of the relation of God or the 
Absolute to time more fully, and I am far from thinking that it is one 
which can be disposed of in a few sentences. To discuss the question 
at all adequately would involve a whole Metaphysic ; all Metaphysical 
questions are, indeed, apt to run up into this supreme difficulty. It is 
not necessary here to do moie than to justify my refusal to admit 
the validity of any arguments or theories about Ethics or otherwise 
which assume that time is ‘subjective’ There is, as I have said, no 
direct connexioii between this question and any ethical prohlein, but 
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mdii'Bctly the connexion is considerable Theories of the merely subjective, 
apparent, delusive character of time and all that is in time underlie, 01 
have a strong tendency to associate themselves with, the ethical scepticism 
which declines to recognize the objective validity' of our ethical judge- 
ments, or to admit that the ethical point of view fadmittedly implying 
the temporal point of view) cojitams any trustwoTthy revelation of the 
ultimate nature and meaning of the TJniveise Such theories I have 
to some extent examined in other chapters, especially Book II, chap, ai, 
and Book III, chap, ii. 


CHAPTER 11 

f 

EELIGION AND MORALITY 

I 

In tb.e last ebapter I tried to explain the sense and degiee 
m which a sound system of Ethics presupposes certain meta- 
physical beliefs. It may be well briefly to recapitulate the 
lesults. (i) We saw that certain beliefs about the self may be 
described as postulates of Ethics in the first degree, — that is to 
say, in the sense that no real meaning whatever can be given to 
Morality without assuming the truth of those beliefs, though 
they may not be explicit in every individual consciousness 
(u) The belief in God was found to be essential to the logical justi- 
fication of that idea of objective validity which is implicit in the 
moral consciousness, at least in the higher stages of its develop- 
ment. The idea of God may, no doubt, in particular persons of 
strong moral convictions not only not be explicit, but may be 
formally denied. The tendency, however, of its denial ^ is and 
must be in the long run (since all men are in some degree 
rational beings with a desire for rational self-consistency) to 
weaken or destroy belief in objective Morality and so the influence 
of all higher Morality in the world. (3) The idea of a future life 
seemed an equally essential implication of Morality for those who 
find it impossible without it to reconcile the facts of life with 
such a conception of God and of the wmrld as is essential for the 
rational interpretation of the moral consciousness. 

It is not pretended that these metaphysical implications of 
Morality have always been apparent either to systematic thinkers 
or to all those in whom moral ideas have been operative. To 

’ In strictness we sliould say the denial of God's existence or of some other 
form of the helief in a rational Universe, such as is involved (however 
imperfectly and inadequately) in Buddhism, Reasons have been given 5oi 
regarding the theistic view as the only one which fully and adequately 
satisfies the implications of an objective Morality. 
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many individuals these tmtLs, presented in an abstract meta- 
physical form, have been no more apparent than any othei 
metaphysical truths which are nevertheless no less really implicit 
in the ordinary thought of ordinary persons. Nevertheless the 
history of practical Ethics* tends to support the belief that 
there is a real connexion between certain principles of action, 
and certain metaphysical verities. The way in which meta- 
physical truths have been held by and have impressed the great 
mass of men is in the form of what we call Religion. Religion 
represents an element in the life of all nations which haie 
iisen above a veiy low stage of savagery h and the Morahty 
of a people has always been very closely connected with its 
Religion, though the closeness of the connexion has varied at 
different stages of moral and religions development This 
Religion has not always been Religion of the kind which we 
have attempted to represent as the logical presupposition of 
a sound Morality, any’- more than the Morality connected with 
them has alwayrs been the Morality of civilized man We are 
not concerned here with the historical aspect of the connexion 
between the lower forms of Morality and the lower fonns of 
Religion. But the nature of the connexion between developed 
Morality and developed Religion is of such great importance, 
both theoretical and practical, that it will be well to devote 
a separate chapter to its consideration. 

I shall not in this chapter ask what is the ethical value of 
religious systems other than those which recognize the three 
fundamental principles which we have already seen reason for 
regarding as logical postulates of Ethics — belief in God who wills 
the highest good and in the Immortality of the soul or at least 
ot such souls as are worthy of Immortality. In the present 
chapter I propose to ask how far such beliefs are practically 
necessaiy or useful to Morality, and in what relation Religion 
and Morality ought to stand to one another in the ideal human 
life, 

' Probably eien this exception need not be made. Where trarelieio O” 
Anmropologists have attempted to point out the existence of a people 
without Religion, the attempt ia generally based either upon insufficient 
luformation or upon a too narrow conception of what EeUgion is. 
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The first o£ these questions is of course to some extent distinct 
fiom the question on -which we have been engaged, Eeligious 
belief might possess an important and beneficial moral inflaenee 
without being in any sense speculatively necessary to a complete 
and self-consistent ethical creed : or again theistic belief might 
be speculatively necessary, although the absence of it might have 
]io important practical influence upon those who are content to 
do without speculative justification for their practical beliefs 
But though distinct, the two questions are not unconnected. 
For no absolute line can be drawn between speculative or 
scientific Metaphysics and popular Theology. Popular religions 
beliefs, positive or negative, r-epresent an implicit Metaphysic, 
though often no doubt, for their adherents, resting partly upon 
grounds which could not in the ordinary sense of the word he 
described as metaphysical. Metaphysic represents the reflective 
and articulate form of beliefs which may quite well be held in 
a more or less chaotic, a more or less nnreflective, way by un- 
metaphysical and even uneducated persons. All Religion is, 
al-ways has been, and always must be essentially metaphysical 
The crudest .savage ‘ Animism ' is a metaphysical theory as 
much as the most esoteric Brahminism or the most cultmed 
modeim Theology, The modem Theologians of the Ritschliaii 
type, who declaim against Metaphysics and propose to reduce 
Theology to a belief in the Fatherhood of God, are Metaphysicians 
as much as the most elaborately technical Schoolman or the 
most speculative Hegelian. The belief in the Fatherhood of God 
IS none the less a metaphysical belief, because it may be shared 
both by unlearned men who ai'e entirely without metaphysical 
tiaining and by learned men who are not good Metaphysicians. 
Metaphysic after all has no data but the facts of outer and inner 
experience, and no instrument but human Reason ; and all men 
have some experience, and use their Reason to a greater or less 
extent in interpreting that experience. The beliefs of those who 
think for themselves gradually spread, and influence those who 
think little or not at all. This is particularly the case with the 
Metaphysic which deals with the facts of the moral conscious- 
ness, and with matters in which the moral consciousness has an 
especial interest. And the practical influence of religious belief 
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01 its absence npon Morality is due, as I belie\e, in a large 
measure to an instinctive eonsdousness o£ its necessity as the 
presupposition o£ that objective validity in ethical judgements 
on which I have already dwelt. The ‘plain man’ finds it 
difficult or impossible to believe in Morality as anything more 
than the actual opinion of his neighbours about his conduct, 
unless he can believe that it is the law of the Universe ; and 
this belief is for him, at least, and I have tried to show that in 
the main he is right, possible only in the form of a belief that 
Morality is the will of God : and, if God is just, He must (so he 
will argue) reward the good and punish the bad. So the plain 
man argues ; and any weakening of this condetion is apt to 
react upon the intensity, if not upon the detailed content of his 
ethical creed. Reflection may bring him hereafter to a more 
lefined view of what is crudely represented as d-eward’ and 
‘ punishment ’ ; but the heart of his belief is right, and may be 
expressed more exactly in the form that the Universe is directed 
towards the working out of an ideal end for individual souls 


II 

But here, perhaps, exception may be taken to my seeming to 
identify Religion with Monotheism, and even with a Monotheism 
which carries with it the belief in personal Immortality. I have 
alieady disclaimed the attempt to give any historical account of 
the relation between Religion and Morality, which is in mam 
respects a very difterent relation, at different stages of human 
culture. Historically, of course, the origin of Religion may be 
said to be almost independent of Morality, except in so far as aU 
primitive Religion was closely connected with that family and 
tribal sentiment which was the earliest form of Morality. In 
primitive times Religion and Morality represented two streams 
of human thought and feeling which were indeed to a large 
extent parallel and independent, but which were never without 
frequent points of contact and interaction. Elements in primitive 
Religion were quite unconnected with Morality : elements in it 
w^re contrary to Morality, or at least contrary to what would 
have been regarded as moral but for the influence of those 
religious ideas. Still more emphatically elements or aspects of 
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Morality have at certain periods of History had nothing or very 
httle to do with Religion. This has been the case especially at 
certain times and places where the ethical development has 
temporarily gone beyond the religious development. 

We are apt to underestimate the closeness of the habitual 
relations between Morality and Religion through our familianty 
Ti ith just those periods of ancient civilization in which for a very 
smfl.11 class the ethical development was most conspicuously m 
advance of the religious b But, even for the. average pagan outside 
the small cultivated class, religious duties (in so far as they were 
recognized as dutie,s} were also moral duties, although the act 
prescribed might be an act which at other times and places 
might he regarded as immoral, and necessarily affected (for good 
or for evil) his general ideas about Morality. Some moral duties 
at least were at all times specially connected with, and encouraged 
by, Religion, even when the highest ideals of the community had 
little connexion with and exei'cised little influence over its 
religious ideas except by undermining them. And on the whole 
the tendency of progress — ^both moral and religious — has been to 
bring Religion and Morality ever more and more closely together, 
until in the ' ethical religions ’ there is professedly a complete 
coincidence between the requirements of Religion and those of 
Morality, though only in the more spiritual forms of these — 
completely perhaps only in the purest forms of Christianity — is 
thrs coincidence fully, systematically, and consciously realized 
These higher Religions may all be fairly described as monotheistic 
with one exception; and they all teach a future life of the 
soul. Buddhism in its pure and original form was certainly not 
theistic ; though it. probably tends to become so in the popular 
consciousness^. But Buddhism is certainly not an instance of 

' How Email this section was we aa’e reminded by Mark Pattison : ‘ We 
are apt to speak as if in the Roman world of the first century a n., pagan 
worships had died, or were dying out. This is an. illusion generated by 
htejature’ {Sermons, p, 151), Another ‘delusion generated by Literature’ 
has restricted our conception of Religion in the ancient world too much to 
the official State worship ; it takes too little account of the more popular 
and the more ethically influential cults auoh as Orphism and Mithraisnri 

® So difficult is the espenment of a nomtheistic Religion that Buddhism 
has had practically to deify its atheistic Founder An exception ought 
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A Religion which is independent of metaphysical belief, nor yet 
ot a Religion -withont the idea in a future life, and its belief 
about that life is no doubt one great source of the beneficent 
moral influence which it has exercised. It is true that in its 
orthodox form Buddhism regards the extinction of consciousness 
as the ultimate goal of human a.spiration ; but even this implies 
the conception of a future good which depends upon present 
conduct, though that good is conceived of as a negative good 01 
escape from evil. And for the great mass of Buddhists many 
lives intervene between the present and the soul’s final goal: 
while the best authorities seem to doubt whether even Nirvana 
has ever really been regarded, except by a few thinkers in their 
most speculative moments, as an actual extinction of conscious- 
ness. The ethical influence of this non-theistic Religion is 
undoubted, but it may quite well be contended that its negatic e 
Theology is largely responsible for its ethical defects. The 
comparative history of the two Religions — Christianity and 
Buddhism — would seem to confirm the suspicion that the ethical 
results of a Religion which makes death its highest ideal must 
be inferior on the whole to those of a Religion which finds the 
end of man in a more abundant and satisfying life. 

Comparison of particular Religions is, however, quite beside 
my present purpose. I am concerned here only with estimating 
the ethical value and importance of Religion in what I regard as 
its highest form, the only form (as I believe) in which Religion 
is fully in harmony with a sound reflective Metaphysic, and at 
all events the only form in which its influence is practicaEj" telt 
in civilized Western societies. I have added these remarks on 
account of the wild language in which an eminent thinker has 
indulged about the unhistorical mistake of those who assume 
that there can be no Religion without a personal God or personal 
Immoiijality. I have not overlooked the possibility of a Religion 
withont either a God or a future life : but it remains a question 
what would be the ethical results of such a Religion. Theie 

perhaps also to be made of the old Persian Religion, inasmuch as its 
adfaission of an independent principle or power of evil is inconsistent with 
Monotheism : but oven there the good Spirit is thought of as more powerful 
than the evil. 
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may uadouLtedly be sueh a thing as Religion which is positively 
unfavourable to the moral life. I am not sure that the Religion 
which Mr. Bradley has sketched for us is not of that character 
The worship of an Absolute which is conceived of as non-moral 
could hardly be of much positive ethical value. The worship of 
an Absolute who has a moral character and that the moral chai- 
acter which Mr. Bradley (if he is to he taken seriously^) in his 
more anti- orthodox moods attributes to the object of his esoteric 
cult might well lead to ethical i*esults not unlike those associated 
with the worship of the less respectable deities in the pagan 
Pantheon. Fortunately the experiment of such a Religion has 
never been tried on any large scale at an advanced stage of 
civilization. 

Ill 

What then are the ethical advantages of Theism ? To deal 
with the subject adequately would really involve an examination 
ot Religion itself, not only in the form of an abstract Philosophy 
hut in its historical manifestations, and particularly in the form 
which even those who do not regard it as in any sense final will 
for the most part admit to he the highest which has hitherto 
exercised any widespread influence on mankind. The following 
remarks must he regarded as the merest indication of the mam 
heads under which the very manifold and far-reaching influences 
of Religion upon Morality may he grouped — the main grounds 
on which I reject the tendency to regard an ethical creed as 
a satisfactory substitute for a theological creed based upon 
Morality. 

First, however, let me repeat what I have already more than 
once insisted on, I trust with some emphasis — that the moral con- 
sciousness itself contains no explicit or immediate reference 
to any theological belief whatever, A man's consciousness of 

^ Eecenfc utterances of his, e.g. in an aiticle on ‘ Truth, and Practice ’ in 
JlTuid, N. S., Vol XIIl. No. 51 (1904). seem to suggest that the mood in ijuestion 
la passing away At all events I find it quite impossible to reconcile the 
reverent and theistic spirit of those remarks with such a suggestion as that 
which he makes in Aji^earatice mtd BeaXUy, Ed. ii. p. 194, that human ei.,01 
is justified in the world-plan because of the contribution which it makes 
to the atnusement of the Absolute. 
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value, and in particular of the supreme value residing in the 
^ood will, does not necessarily include, as a matter of simple 
psychological fact, any recognition of duty as the will of God 
or any expectation of happiness or misery in another life as the 
consequence of duty performed or neglected. Nor can the con- 
sciousness of duty he regarded as in any sense a logical deduction 
or inference from such beliefs. These beliefs logically presup- 
pose the moral consciousness. It is for the rational interpreta- 
tion of the moral consciousness that metaphysical or theological 
beliefs are required; just as they are required for the rational 
interpretation of Science, though eminent men of Science may 
be innocent of all conscious metaphysical theory or indulge 
in metaphysical speculations really fatal to their own Sciences 
Where no such interpretation presents itself as reasonable or 
where it is deliberately rejected, the good man in proportion 
to his goodness will still no doubt aim at that which seems 
to him the highest ; and no difficulty which he may experience 
in metaphysically interpreting his conduct will lead to the 
cessation of his efforts — if only he is good enough and strong 
enough. In proportion to his goodness and his strength he will 
cling to his ethical ideal. The absence or rejection of meta- 
physical justification seems, however, to have a tendency varying 
in strength according to circumstances and temperament, a ten- 
dency which shows itself in the spiritual life of communities 
even where it does not immediately tell upon the spiritual life of 
individuals, to weaken the hold of the belief in Morality itself 
upon life and conduct. It does not necessarily involve a direct, 
conscious, immediate alteration of ethical creed. In the majority 
of cases a man who has given up every form of theological 
belief will continue to say ‘ I believe in Morality ’ ; and if you 
ask him what Morality means he will possibly give much the 
same account of it as he did before his rejection of the theo- 
logical belief. He does not, except perhaps as regards eertam 
particular points of Morality which for him may have been 
specially connected with some organ of religious Authority, 
rejeqt anything that he believed before ; he does not consciously 
and deliberately make up his mind to aim no more at what 
he aimed at formerly, or to drown scruples which he once 

s 
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lespected. But the intellectual hold of Morality upon his mind is 
weakened when he can give no account of it except that it^ 
IS a way of thinking that Evolution has somehow produced 
in creatures of his species. It ceases to occupy the place that 
it did in his habitual thoughts ahopt the Universe and his own 
place in it. For the only form in which the majority of men can 
grasp tenaciously the idea of an objective Moral Law is by regard- 
ing it as the will of a spiritual Being to whom they feel them- 
selves responsible h Even among highly-educated persons it is 
doubtful whether many find it possible to realize the belief in an 
abstract Morality, and to make the aspiration after it the domi- 
nant aim of their lives with as mnch intensity as the best of 
those who have believed in a living God. For after all ration- 
ality exercises some influence over human conduct ; and a belief 
which the holder of it is forced to regard as irrational or non- 
rational will exercise in the long run, in proportion a.s its non- 
rational character is realized, less influence on a man’s conduct 
than one which justifies itself to his Reason as well as to his emo- 
tions. Nor can it well be denied that most of those who reject the 
idea of God do advisedly and deliberately reject also as a matter 
of speculative belief the idea of an absolute or intrinsic moral 
obligation, though some of them may more or less successfully 
endeavour to prevent that rejection from having any practical 
effect upon their conduct. But in the long run speculation does 
affect conduct. To state the practical connexion between Re 

^ At least this may te said of Western men If it does not hold of 
Buddhists, it must be remembered that the Buddhist veiy distinctly regards 
the Universe as morally controlled, though by an impersonal law. I should 
fully admit that such a creed as that of Br. McTaggart — the belief in 
Immortality without a belief in God — does supply a metaphysical justifica 
tion for Morality. Whether it does this so well as Theism, whether the 
creed is intrinsically as reasonable as Theism, and whether its influence over 
life and conduct is likely to be as powerful, these are questions which 
I cannot heie explicitly discuss. It seems hardly necessary for a Theist who 
thinks a belief in Immortality with Theism more reasonable than a beliet m 
Immortality without it to attempt to decide exactly how much of the ethical 
influence arising from belief in God and Immortality could be secured by 
belief in Immortality and a morally governed Universe without God, ' The 
reader will see that some of the considerations urged in this chapter could be 
equally urged from Dr. McTaggart’s point of view, while others could not 
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ligjon and Morality as its lowest, the belief in a personal God 
represents the form of belief about the Universe in which the 
intellectual hold of Morality upon the human mind tends to 
attain its maximum intensity. And the iinner or weaker in- 
tellectual grasp of a belief redacts upon its emotional influence 

Theism of the Christian type is the creed which secures the 
maximum emotional hold of human Morality upon the mind 
Action motived by no other desire than the desire to fulfil the 
Moral Law for its own sake, accompanied by no emotion but 
what is produced by the direct consciousness of duty, is un- 
doubtedly not impossible. But such a desire is not commonly 
the sole or (unless reinforced by other feelings or emotions) 
the habitually dominant motive of action even in the best men. 
Morality seldom excites the strongest emotion till it is embodied 
in a self-conscious Being. Personal influence is the strongest of 
all moral motive powers. And yet there is clearly no kind 
of personal affection or social emotion except the fear or lo\e 
of God which can be trusted to range itself invariably on 
the side of the Moral Law. It is not easy to exaggerate the 
increase of emotional intensity which the Moral Law acquires 
when the reverence for it fuses inextricably with a feeling of 
reverence for a Person who is conceived of as essentially and per- 
fectly good. And this reverence is almost independent of the 
hope of reward or fear of punishment, except in so far as 
a belief in the divine Justice is necessary to the individual’s 
conception of God as a Person worthy of reverence. This is 
a consideration often forgotten when advocates of a purely 
‘ ethical Keligion ’ expatiate on the additional purity vrluch 
a non-theistic creed gives to moral aspiration. It is forgotten 
that the love of God means simply love for a Person who is the 
highest good and the source of aU other goodness. 

There is, indeed, one sort of emotion and only one which can 
he compared in its intensity and its moral efficacy with religious 
emotion — and that is Patriotism and other forms of social feel- 
ing b John Stewart Mill has declared that, thongh he enter- 

' historically Patriotism, when it has practieaily acted a.= a moral motive 
power of great intensity, has usually been associated with some form of 
religions belief in the moral sense of the woid. That is so even with the 
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tains 'the strongest objections to the system of polities and 
morals set forth’ in Comte’s Systeme de PoUtigvs Positive, ^ 
that treatise ‘ has superabundantly shown the possibility of 
giving to the service of humanity, even without the aid of belief 
in a Providence, both the physical power and the social efficacy 
of a religion h’ I do not doubt that the love of country or of 
Humanity is capable of producing in particular natures — even 
in whole nations — moral results comparable in strength with those 
which, spring from the fear or the love of God. But it must not be 
forgotten that this social enthusiasm is extremely difficult to 
cultivate, and that when cultivated it is not always a security 
for a sound Morality. For the effect of good conduct on social 
Well-being is often very remote and indirect; affection for 
individuals or for small groups of men — even for the whole 
present generation — may inspire conduct which is really anti- 
social. The strongest temptation to most men lies in the dis- 
position to conform to the moral standard, and to win the 
applause, of their immediate environment. Moreover, even the 
philanthropy which is really inspired by a love of Humanity at 
large may be divorced from the love of moral goodness. What 
we desire for others may be mere pleasure or contentment, not 
the highest sort of life. Against these dangers there is no more 
valuable counteractive than the faith which identifies Morality 
with the love of a God who wills exclusively the true and 
highest good of all his creatures. The love of God is at once 
a stimulant, a complement, and a corrective to the love of man. 
The true love of Humanity is the love of Humanity at its 
highest — ‘the love not of all men nor yet of every man, but 
of the man in every man V And love of the ideal man becomes 

modem Japanese. Vague as the creed of the average Japanese appears to 
he, it does eminently tend to produce the conviction that Morality is the law 
of the Universe, and not simply the public opinion of a particular com- 
munity. Both Buddhism and Shintoism, in the form in which they are 
popularly accepted, conduce to that result by producing belief in the future of 
the soul after death, and in a communion with still living ancestors. The 
pesEimiatic, ascetic, and anti-social side of Buddhism appears to have exercised 
little influence on the Japanese mind. 

* Viiliiarianism^ p. 49, 

^ Seeley, Ecce. Homo, ed. xiii, chap, xiii, p. 145, 
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a stronger force the more the ideal end for man is identified 
with the end of the Universe. In the Christian or the Theiat 
the love of the ideal man is the love of man as God wills hi m 
to be. 


• IV 

The belief in a future life I regard as of the highest value 
both as a postulate or a corollary of belief in God, and for its 
own sake. The idea of such a life is simply caricatured when it 
is spoken of as a mere belief in the distribution of posthumous 
‘ rewards and punishments.’ Even in this aspect its educational 
influence is not to be despised. Theists need not be ashamed to 
acknowledge that they do regard it as a gain to Morality that 
that ‘ education by pleasure and pain ' which thinkers like Plato 
and Aristotle regarded as the function of the State should be 
continued in another life : and that men should act habitually 
with the thought before them of a future in which the principle 
of ‘reaping what they have sown’ — to some very imperfect 
extent the law even of life here — shall be far more fully and 
adequately realized. It is true that conduct motived wholly 
by fear of punishment or hope of reward has little or no moral 
value \ so long at least as the reward and punishment are con- 
ceived of in a purely hedonistic sense ; and that the ideal is not 
reached till this motive is supplanted by or merged in other and 
higher motives. But we do not despise such influences in 
ordinary moral education. What parent or schoolmaster would 
say to a yotmg child, ' My good child, enlightened Philosophers 
are agreed that conduct motived by fear of punishment or hope 
of reward is worthless: therefore henceforth I shall leave you 
to be guided by your own innate sense of right and wrong. 
I will not corrupt the purity of your will by threats or promises. 
Your virtues shall be their own reward ; your misdeeds shall 
never interfere -with your pleasures or cause the withdrawal 
ot my favour ’ ? What child would flourish morally under such 
treatment as this 1 And yet it would be a very cj-nical view 01 
hrqjian nature to suppose that the average schoolboy is actuated 

^ And yet after all Prudence does represent a higher motive than mere 
animal impulse. 
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by no motive higher than selfish hope or fear. He has higher 
motives, but he requires to be aided in his efforts at self-conquest, 
by lower ones. And after ail moat of ua are a great deal more 
like children than it is fashionable among Philosophers to be- 
lieve — at least in our moments of weakness and strong tempta 
tion. How many people could honestly assert that the promptings 
of their internal Conscience require or derive no support and 
assistance from the ' external Conscience ’ — their fear of social 
disapproval or the disapproval of those whom they most respect? 
How many of us will pretend that it would be morally good for 
them to have all such restraints suddenly withdrawn ? And 
yet, as we have seen, the ‘ external Conscience ’ does not always 
echo the promptings of the inner Conscience, It is just at such 
times that the external conscience which is supplied by a belief in 
a God who rewards and punishes becomes most valuable, Plenty 
of non-religious Moralists will admit that it is wrong to fight 
a duel : it mav be doubted whether a duel has ever been declined 

V 

upon conscientious grounds, where the social sanction insists on 
its being fought, except by religious men. 

We do not hesitate to appeal even to the coarser physical 
pains and pleasures in moral education just so far as this may be 
required. If a man does not see that drunkenness is disgusting, 
vt e do not think it degrading to point out to him its physical 
ill-effects — still less its ultimate tendency to weaken his will and 
paralyse every energy that he possesses. It is difficult to see 
how moral education can be conducted in any other way than by 
associating pleasure and pain with the right objects, and gradually 
appealing to more and more remote and refined pleasures and 
pains — pleasures and pains more and more intrinsically connected 
mth the good or bad conduct itself ; wMle at the same time, as 
moralization advances, we more and more allowthe highest motives 
■ — the respect for duty and regard for others — to take their place 
or to transform all lower motives. Moral ‘ Autonomy ’ is no doubt 
the ideal, but it is only at a very advanced stage of moral and 
intellectual growth that pure Autonomy is attainable. At the 
lower levels of moral education, there is no objection to insisting 
on the mere reward and punishment aspect of the future life, so 
long as these are never represented as constituting the true 
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giound for moral conduct. But even at this stage the value 
of this idea of a future ‘judgement’ consists even more in its 
tendency simply to emphasize the reality of moral obligation, 
the idea of an objective Moral Law and of personal responsi- 
bility. than in the actual influence which the teiTor of personal 
ill-consequences exerts over the mind \ And, as moral education 
advances, it will first sink into the background or be evoked 
only as an aid to resist the force of violent temptations, and then 
with the highest souls be altogether superseded by a love of God 
and man of that perfected kind which is said to ‘ east out fear.’ 
In its highest form a Morality based on the idea of God is only 
a personal, and therefore a far more practically influential, form 
of ‘ ethical Autonomy,’ 

In the higher religious life the anticipation of future rewards 
and punishments passes into the expectation of a better life 
in which greater perfection of character and greater oppor- 
tunities of exercising our highest capacities than are attainable 
in the present stage of existence shall be combined wuth all the 
other elements that constitute our highest conception of the 
good. Belief in another life enhances the value of the life that 
now is and the importance of the moral struggle of which it 
IS the scene. The conviction that a man’s present conduct will 
mfluence his future is the very beginning of all Morality : the 
larger that future, the more influence does that principle exercise 
upon conduct. Moreover, it is not only in regard to ourseh es 
but in regard to others that the vision of etei-nal consequences 
emphasizes the importance of every act of moral choice. The 
piomotion of human pleasure and the prevention of human 
misery would not be ignoble things to aim at, even though the 
days of man were but threescore years and ten , nor is the value 
of the higher spiritual life wholly dependent upon its duration 

^ I suspect t’nat, when the fear of Hell pUys a proimnent part in *he 
more ardent and emotional kind of religions conveiaon. it does so mainly 
by breaking down the apathy and the slavery to immediate sensafioc which 
has hitherto prevented moral reflection. It awakens lefleetion ; after that 
it is rather the sense of the justice of the pimishment depicted hy authority 
or Imagination than the actual fear of it. which effects the moral re 
generation, though the one idea may often be psychologically Inseparable 
troni the other. 
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But it does Beciu to me the mere obetinacy of ph loeophical dog 
matiSM to miiinaize the influence which la hkelj to flow from 
the thought o£ endless consequences not merely for Society at 
large but for our own individual soula and the soul of each 
individual whose character is aflfected by our acts. Is not that 
reflection eminently calculated to strengthen our sense of the 
importance of the moral life % And is not the thought that aftei 
all in a few years’ time it will not matter a straw to myself or to 
any one else now living whether I have struggled against tempta- 
tion or yielded to it, a thought eminently calculated to depress 
the moral energies, and to reinforce every passion or inclination 
which may suggest that it is our wisdom to live only for the 
passing hour ? ' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,' was 
not indeed a necessary or logical deduction from the denial 
of Immortality, but it is undoubtedly the inference which the 
natural man is very apt to draw from it. 

It is not, be it remembered, the absolute importance of the 
moral struggle and the spiritual life for ourselves and others so 
much as its relative importance when compared with all lower 
enjoyments and interests which may stand in its way that is so 
enormously enhanced by the conviction that character lasts 
beyond the grave. In persons not of a highly imaginative 
or emotional temperament it is perhaps more in this wmy than 
in any personal sense of craving either for future happiness 
or future perfection that the need for a belief in Immortality is 
most powerfully felt. They quite recognize that their efforts to 
be useful ought not to be diminished by any loss of faith in Immor- 
tality, and yet the feeling of the poverty and unsatisfactoriness 
of human life, as it is for the great mass of men, will tend to 
make their philanthropy unhopeful and uncheerful; and still 
more probably it will tend to lower their ideal of the good which 
they desire for their fellows. To the non-believer in Immortality 
the lower goods will seem a more attainable and a more solid 
aim than that effort to improve character which often produces 
so little immediate fruit. And after all it is not Avholly a ques- 
tion of ' seeming.’ For the superiority of the higher gopds 
to the lower does in part depend upon their duration. The 
superior duration of the higher goods is one of the most familiar 
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topics of th.e least theological Moralists, In particular when the 
possibilities of life are narrowing in, a man’s estimate of the 
superior value of higher goods is likely to be vitally affected by 
his Eschatology, The belief in Immortality ought not to revolu- 
tionize our estimate of moraWalues, but it may rationally enough 
be held in some cases to alter to an appreciable degree our co-iti- 
parative estimate of values. When the hope of Immortality 
IS treated as irrational, it is hard to believe that men wdll think 
it worth while to spend time and labour upon the improvement 
of character in themselves or othere at an age when their work 
in life is done, and when their powers of social inhuence on other 
lives may be treated as a negligible quantity. I have already 
dwelt upon the influence which a thoroughly realized belief 
in human mortality would be likely to exert, and perhaps ought 
to exert, upon the general estimate of Suicide and some depart- 
ments of Ethics connected therewith There is no need to 
repeat them here. 

There is yet another way in which Morality seems to crave, if 
it does not logically demand, the belief in Immortality, or rather 
one other way of re-stating the connexion which we have already 
been studying. On the supposition of universal mortality the 
contrast between the capacities of human nature and its actual 
destiny, between the immensity of the man’s outlook and the 
limitations of his actual horizon, between the splendour of his 
ideals and the insignificance of his attaiament, becomes such as 
to constitute, in a mind which fairly faces it, a shock to our 
rational nature sufficient to destroy belief in the rationality of 
things, and to imperil confidence in the authority of Moral 
Reason as a guide to human life. To those who have once 
accepted the rationality of things, and most emphatically to 
those who have once accepted the faith in a personal God, the 
improbability that a being of such capacity should have been 
ereat^ to be simply the creature of a day, that ‘cometh up, 
and is cut down, like a flower, and never eontinueth in one stay, 
has almost invariably amounted to an absolute impossibility. 
It ^s the favourite argument alike of reasoned Philosophy and 
of the intensest moral intuition. It is the argument implicit in 

^ See above, p. 209, 
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the lutaition of Jesua Chiist, that be.ngs once a^lmitted to 
spiritual communion with the Eternal Father, like the traditional 
fathers of the Jewisli race, could not be doomed to extinction 
after so brief and so imperfect a vision of Him. ‘ God is not the 
God of the dead but of the living.’ , Plato and Cicero are full of 
the same thought. It is the argniment drily and somewhat 
abstractedly expressed by Kant when he made it a postulate of 
the Moral Law that its commands should be capable of fulfilment, 
and argued that, as in this life only distant approaches to the true 
ideal are possible to the best, there must be a hereafter in which a 
progressively closer approximation to it should be possible. It is 
at bottom the basis of that faith in Immortality which, in greater 
or less intensity, is to be found in nearly all modern thinkers in 
whom ethical convictions have been profound and paramount ^ 

And, be it observed, it is not among those whose ideas of 
Morality are such as to demand a ' trinkgeld ’ for Virtue, but 
precisely among those whose sense of the intrinsic worth of 
goodness is strongest, and whose appreciation of the higher side 
of the present life is keenest, that we find the most passionate 
conviction that this cannot be all. If this conviction, this 
necessary inference from the existence of the Moral Law, should 
be shown to be false, it would tend to throw doubt upon the 
\aLidity of all their higher thought, upon the worth of all higher 
ideals, even upon the validity of the moral judgement itself. It 
can hardly be doubted that psychologically it would have this 
efteet. And, if there be any validity in the argument of the 
last chapter, that effect would only he the psychological expression 
of legitimate metaphysical considerations. It is not only the 
'sense of obligation’ that would disappear, but also the reabty 
of it, that is to say the objectivity which at bottom is the 
ultimate meaning of moral obligation 

^ The natural tendency of such minds, when the drift of their thoug-ht 
takes them away from the belief in God and Immortality, is towaids 
Pessimism I should certainly include Von Hartmann among the thinkers in 
whom ethical considerations have been piofound and paramount. 

® Or, at least, the basis of it. In popular thought the idea of ‘ moral 
obligation ’ usually includes not merely the belief in an objective mind oi’^law 
but the belief that the Universe is ultimately governed in accordance with 
that law. 
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Belief in a future life is, I hold, an essential element of 
.Eeligion in any form which is likely to satisfy a modem 
Western intelligence whose Ethics are not those of Asceticism, 
and whose conception of the Universe is not pessimistic. But at 
the same time I should stror^gly insist that this belief derives its 
moral value largely from its close connexion with the highest 
form of the religious emotion — the love of God. For God to he 
loved He must be thought of as worthy of love, and it is diiScult 
to believe that He is worthy of love if He wills such a world as 
ours except as a means to some better one, for those at least of 
his creatures who are worthy of it. But I would once more 
emphasize the fact that the religious motive at its highest is the 
love of God for his own sake, and not merely for any rewai d 
that is to be expected from Him, however sublimated be our 
conception of that reward. In the love of God the two strongest 
emotional forces which make for Morality in this world find 
their fullest and most haraionious satisfaction — reverence tor 
the moral ideal and love of Humanity'. When God is conceived 
of as the realization of our highest moral ideals, love of God and 
love of duty become one and the same thing, with all the 
additional strength which love of a person can claim over 
the love of an abstract law. Love of a person includes the 
desire to promote that person’s end : and the end of God, 
as we have thought of Him, is the highest welfare of his 
creatures Devotion to the moral ideal and to the true good ot 
Humanity' is, indeed, at bottom identical with the love of God 
But it is hardly possible to exaggerate the reinforcement which 
that devotion receives, both on the rational and the emotional 
side, when it is identified with the love of a person in whom our 
highest ideal is realized, and on whose side we are called upon 
to contend in a real, and not a merely illusory, battle for the 
realization of that same ideal in others. That the love of God 
may be implicit in all reverence for the moral ideal and all true 
lo\e of Humanity', even when the thought of God is not 
consciously present to the agent’s mind, I should be the first to 

’"^0 far as known to ns and sc far as it can be promoted by human action 
I do not of course deny that this may be m reality but a small part of the 
ultimate world-end. 
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assert ^ , but implicit beliefs are generally not so strong as 
explicit beliefs. Implicit beliefs tend to wither away w^hen 
they are never made explicit ; still more so, when in their 
explicit form they are scouted and ridiculed. Belief in the 
moral ideal attains its maximum momentum when it is identi- 
fied with the love of a Person. 

It would involve an artificial and unreal separation between the 
spheres of natural and of what is popularly known as ‘ revealed ’ 
Religion were I to abstain from pointing out how Christianity 
satisfies the demand for a personal object of the highest reverence 
by concentrating it upon an historical human being who is 
regarded at once as the supreme and typical revelation of the 
divine Will and character and as the truest type of the human 
race. Love of God and love of man meet in the love of Christ. 
The love of Humanity cannot degenerate into an tmethieal 
humanitarian sentiment when Humanity is represented by its 
worthiest type. Love of God cannot degenerate into an other- 
worldly or anti-social pietism when God is thought of as 
represented by Humanity at its highest ; while, according to the 
Christian view of Ethics, social enthusiasm receives its highest 
satisfaction in the pursuit of that ideal of a regenerated human 
society which Jesus bequeathed to the world, and which has 
taken outward and visible form in the organized communities of 
his followers. 


V 

There are some to whom the view which has been taken of 
the relation between Religion and Morality will seem to concede 
too little to Religion and too much to Morality. They will con- 
tend that the sphere of Morality and the sphere of Religion are 

Yon Hartmann points out that just as the love of particular animals 
(e. g. in children) is often an undeveloped love of man, so the love of man is 
an undeveloped love of God. ‘ . . . er in seinem Bruder das Ebenbild oder die 
Intamation Gottes aieht. Die Gottesliebe ist die Wahrheit der Nachatenliebe, 
wie die Nachatenliebe die 'Wixkliehkeit der Gottesliebe ist ’ (BtMsche Siudien, 
p 307). The writer ia here only developing principle implied in Christ’a 
own ‘Forasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me,’ whether we regard these words as the ipst'ssiwa veria of Christ, 
or aa representing the working of his spirit in the mind of the early 
Church. 
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wholly distinct, the sphere of Religion being the higher of the 
two. The sphere of Morality is that of human action and of 
human action alone. Morality cannot reasonably be attributed 
to God. It implies the coexistence of evil and good. It implies 
that some things happen wHeh ought not to happen ; whereas 
from the religious point of view nothing can happen but that 
which God wills, and what God wills is what ought to happen. 
The good and the had alike eontrihute, it will be urged, to the 
fulfilment of the divine Will. It is merely owing to the limita- 
tions of human nature that we present some things to ourselves 
as bad and others as good. Not only must we suppose, therefore, 
on speculative grounds that the divine Will is ' super-moral,’ and 
that acts and principles of action which to us seem immoral 
are in God perfectly good, but it is possible to some extent even 
for the human mind, in a general way, if not in detail, to see that 
they are good ; and by an effort of not irrational faith to trust 
that they are so even where it cannot point out how and why they 
are so. The religious consciousness can rise above the abstract 
and one-sided point of view to which the mere moral conscious- 
ness is confined ; it can acquiesce, not only with pious resignation 
but with joy and exultation, in the perfect order which faith 
reveals; and pronounce that in this world, wherein there are 
many things which it is wrong to do and much evil which it is 
a duty to struggle against, there happens nevertheless ultimately 
nothing which ought not to happen 

Now in this contention it is extremely important to distin- 
guish between two possible senses in which such language may 
be used. It is one thing to maintain that m/r Morality is de- 
fective, and inadequately represents the true and final aim of 
the Universe: it is another thing to maintain that moiul dis- 
tinctions of any and every kind are transcended in the mind of 
God, and in the soul of the religious man who has managed to 
think himself or feel himself out of the moral into the super-moral 

1 Indeterminisis will of course except what is due to the ‘free-will’ — cm 
auy view a very small part of the total evil iu the world. This point 
of view is not usnally adopted by Indeterminists, but it is occasionally 
approximated to by a few Indetenninist Theologians who have picked up 
a philosophy which does not suit them. 
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sphere That our conception of the ethical ideal is a more or less 
imperfect one will be admitted in some degree by thinkers of every 
school. The defectiveness of ovt moral notions might be asserted 
in a very much stronger vray than I see any reason for doing 
without implying that for God there is no Morality ^ or that our 
moral judgements, not because they are bad and erroneous moral 
judgements but just because they are, from the ethical point of 
view, sound and reasonable, are nevertheless from the point of 
view of the Absolute false or meaningless. To maintain this 
last position implies the denial of all objectivity to the moral judge- 
ment, and reduces ail Morality not merely to ‘ an appearance ’ 
but to a false and delusive appearance. It is of the essence of 
the moral consciousness, as it actually exists, to chtim universal 
validity; if it possesses no such validity, it is not merely par- 
ticular moral judgements that are false and delusive hut the 
whole idea that there is such a thing as an end which absolutely 
ought to be promoted, and that we have a power (more or less 
adequate) of determining what that something is. 

Now it seems to me that many of those who indulge in the 
now fashionable talk about a ‘ super-moral sphere ’ are not clear 
in their own minds as to the sense in which they maintain it 
Mr. Bradley, for instance, has used much language which could 
only be justified if he meant to uphold the second and more 
destructive of the two positions above indicated. But, when he 
pronounces that, though the Absolute is not moral, he or rather 
‘ it ’ is nevertheless ‘ in a sense ’ good % or that, though both good- 
ness and badness ‘ are good alike, . . . they are not good equally 
he is as much impljdng the validity of that category of good 
from which Morality derives ail its meaning as he would be if he 
made the less startling assertion that human Morality is an 
imperfect revelation of the divine. When he pronounces that 
the Universe as a whole is perfectly good, I may dissent from 

^ Of course if by Morality is meant the cboice of the good in spite of 
inclination to the contraiy, there is no harm in saying with Kant that Grod’s 
Will is a ‘ holy ' and not a moral Will. Kant of course ms as far as possible 
from the point of view urhieh I am attacking. He made a ‘holy will’ the 
ideal goal even of human character-development, and he never hesifates 
to speak of God as a moral Being. 

* Apvettmnce a>id 'Reality, p. 412 


Ib., p. 440. 
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his Optimism ; but he is as much assuming the absolute validity 
of his own moral judgements, and consequently of that category 
of good which those judgements involve^ as I do when I assert 
that the whole is not perfectly good, though God's Will is for the 
hest possible. "When, he supposes that the Absolute may enjoy 
something much better than Morality in willing not merely 
particular acts (which in God may he means to a greater good) 
but ends at which it would be cruel and malicious for a man to 
aim, I may dispute his reasons for making such an assumption , 
but, i! the promotion of divine laughter at human ignorance be 
leally better than love, it would follow’ not that God w’as not 
moral hut that our judgements in detail were wrong K There 
would in this view be such a diserepaney between our actual 
moral judgements and the true ones that the question might well 
be raised why we should trust them at all. Xay, if a Philosopher 
like Mr. Bradley is clever enough to find out that the real eud of 
the Universe is something very different from what kindly and 
merciful men aim at, I fail to see why we shordd not, under his 
tuition, aim at co-operating with the aims of the Absolute, and 
universalize the maxim that heartless practical joking is better 
than kindliness and mutual goodwill. Mr, Bradley would doubt- 
less reply that he does not seriously pretend to have discovered 
what the absolute end is : but, if he does not know what it is, 
w by should he assume that it is so fundamentally different from 

’ See ib., p. 194. I am here using more theistic language than 
Mr. Bradley would himself use. for i can attach no meaning to the 
terms - good’ and ‘bad’ as applied to mere things; but, since he admits 
that the Absolute is ns much Will as Reason (without actually being either! 
I do not think 1 am seriously misrepresenting him or at least one side of his 
thought. Mr. Bradley's whole doctrine about the Absolute seems to me to 
represent an impossible compromise or see-saw between a genuine theistic 
Idealism (which represents, I helieye, his real mind), and a Spinozism into 
which he is led partly, no doubt, by his imagined discovery of fundamental 
contradictions In all thought (not mereiy human thought but all thought as 
such), but probably much more by his anxiety to differentiate his positions 
as much as possible from that of ail Theologians, orthodox or liberal. There 
are many less unorthodox thinkers who play with Mr. Bradley’s doctrine of 
a super-moral sphere, while professing to believe in a deity who is not (as 
witR Ml-, Bradley) an ‘ it ’ (though, it wodd appear, an ‘ it ’ which possesses 
or is conseionsness or ‘ experience’) but a spiritual Being to which some 0/ 
them do not even hesitate to ascribe peisonality. 
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that which we think it to be 1 I have already attempted to 
show that there are no such fundamental contradictions in our 
actual moral judgements as to make it inconceivable that they 
should in principle he a true revelation of the absolute end h 

But whatever may be thought g-bout Mr. Bradley’s reasons 
for doubting the validity in actual content of our moral judge- 
ments, he does not at bottom — in. such passages as have been 
referred to — deny the validity of our moral categories. It is 
not a super-moral sphere that he has called into existence so 
much as a sphere in which a different Morality holds good — not 
a ‘ non-moral ’ or ' super-moral ’ Absolute so much as an Absolute 
with a truer and higher Morality. He who rejects Mr. Bradley’s 
reasons for assuming this fundamental discrepancy between the 
divine end and that approved as good by our moral consciousness, 
and who likes Mr. Bradley’s own Morality much better than that 
which he attributes to his Absolute, has on that Philosopher’s 
own showing a right not merely to call the Absolute good but to 
regard the Morality of the best men as a revelation of his. By 
his doctrine that the Absolute is good and cannot be described 
as bad, he has precluded himself from saying that the words 
good and e\dl have no meaning in reference to the Absolute 
Morality rueans aiming at the good ; and Mr. Bradley does not 
deny that the Absolute aims at the good. Even on his own 
view of our actual, partly self -contradictory, Morality, there seems 
no reason why he should not admit that Morality has as good 
a right to be regarded as a revelation of the Absolute as our 
scientific consciousness ^ ; and even the doctrine that both are 
riddled with contradictions wonld fail to reveal such a dis- 
crepancy between the moral and the religious point of view as 
he is anxious to discover. Morality would supply us with the 

^ See aboTe, p. zog 

* Mr. Bradley goes near to admitting this when he says that ‘higher, 
tmer, more beautiful, better and more real — these, on the whole, count in the 
universe as they count for ns. And existence, on the whole, must corre- 
spond with our ideas ’ ^ib. p. 550}. But why should wc be right when we 
judge that one thing is lower than another, wrong when we judge that 
a thing is ‘ bad ’ — something which ought not to exist at all ? And ^low 
ran an Absolute be perfect wbieh produces something lower instead of 
soBiething higher, unless he or it is limited in power? 
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hest and truest way of thinking of the Absolute, though the 
inadequacy of such a view might he greater according to him 
than Moralists with a less keen eye for ‘ eontradietioas ’ see any 
reason for admitting 

It will be suggested, no that I am here overlooking 

that doctrine of degrees of Truth and Reality by which the 
doctrine of the non-morality of the Absolute is (qualified. 
Mr. Bradley admits that to say that the Absolute is immoral 
or bad would be more untrue than to say that he is moral or 
good. The question which suggests itself is, ‘ how does 
Mr. Bradley know even that much, if our moral judgements are 
unti’ustworthy ? ’ There are no doubt many strong assertions of 
the goodness of the Absolute side by side with the denial of his 
or ‘its' morality — many strong assertions of the superiority, 
even from the point of view of the Universe, of goodness over 
badness. I ask on what Mr. Bradley’s handsome testimonial to 
the goodness or perfection of the Absolute is supposed to rest, 
when the verdict of our oum moral consciousness is discredited ? 
To say that our moral judgements fail to some extent to corre- 
spond with moral judgements as they are in the Absolute- is 
one thing ; but to say that we can correct their deficiencies is 
another. And it is the last that Mr. Bradley attempts to do 
when he pronounces what we call e%dl to be really good. To 
admit the probability that our ideals are defective is one thing : 
to attempt their correction by directly contradicting them is 
another. To declare that the judgement cimeity is bad must in 


’ When Mr. Biadley iu bis chapter oa ‘ Ultimate Bonbts’ (Apptarajife 
and Reality, chap, zsvii) admits the possibility (though not the probability) 
of an ultimate element of evil m things, he seems to assume that the evil 
must be found in the Will vrliich wibs the Universe (in so far as Will rosy 
be catenas an imperfect and one-sided aspect of the Ahsolutei. It does not 
seem to occur to him that the evil may be something ■which, in language as 
inadequate but no more inadequate than that which he is himself compelied 
to use, may be described as a lach of Power ■which may be compatible with 
a Will for the good — a Will which wills the evil only as a necessary laeane 
to the good. 

“ Mr. Bradley, of course, will not admit there are judgements at all in the 
Absolute. This is too ■wide a subject to discuES here ; bat. at all events, he 
wxll admit that ■we cannot think about the Absolute without talking as 
though there ■were. 
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the Abeolutc be transformed mto the judgement cruelty to the 
exact extent to which it actually exists is good/ is not merely 
to pronomiee that our moral judgements are inadequate and are 
' somehow ’ transcended in the Absolute, but dogmatically to say 
that they are false and that othei;s, which are admitted not to 
commend themselves to our actual moral consciousness, are true. 
Any inadequacy, or doubt, or invalidity that may cleave to the 
former judgement must cleave surely a fortiori to the last. 

And on what does the supposed intellectual necessity for this 
reversal of all our canons of value turn ? Upon an ideal of our 
thought. It makes a neater, tidier, more compact and coherent 
system of the Universe to think of the whole as perfectly good 
than to think of as a whole in which, though good predominates, 
there is some evil. But why should this intellectual ideal of 
self-consistencjf or harmony be regarded as a safer guide to the 
true nature of things than that ideal of Morality which claims m 
us to be of absolute and objective validity, and so to represent 
the true end of a rational will ? There can be no real ‘ harmony ’ 
or 'perfection,’ or 'coherence,’ or absence of contradiction, in 
any picture or ideal or system of the Universe in which our 
highest ideals of value are flatly contradicted. 

The only way in which, aa it seems to me, Mr, Bradley could 
escape the force of these objections would be by absolutely 
giving up the use of the terras good and evil in thinking of the 
Absolute, and cancelling all that he has said about the goodness 
of the Absolute, and, I must add, all that he has said about 
the intrinsic reasonableness of the Universe ; for a reasonable 
Universe means a Universe which realizes ends that are intrinsi- 
eally good, and it is only from our judgements of value that we 
know anything about goodness or indeed about 'ends.’ And 
on one side of his thought Mr. Bradley certainly goes very near 
to an avowed adoption of this position. When Mr. Bradley 
pronounces the Absolute good, we naturally suppose him to 
mean something by the assertion ; but eventually, in the last 
paragraph of his book, he comes near to admitting that he means 
nothing by it. For there he tells us that ‘the Reality ig our 
criterion of worse and better, of ugliness and beauty, of true and 
false, of real and unreal. It in brief decides between, and gives 
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a general meaning to, higher and lower V I£, then, the real ia 
our sole criterion of worth, if a thing is good in proportion to 
the amount of real being in it, the assertion that the Absolute is 
good means no more than the assertion that the Absolute is real 
Now for us it is quite certain that the word ‘ good ’ does not mean 
the same as ‘real,’ unless Mr. Bradley chooses, by deimition, to 
make the word ‘ real ’ include our idea of good. If it be said that 
m the Absolute this difference is to be transcended, at all events 
our idea of good must be allowed to represent as important an 
aspect of the Absolute as our idea of real. It must not be 
simply cancelled, as is done when it is suggested that in or for 
the Absolute cruelty is good. The idea of good has as much 
right to be taken into consideration in our speculative con- 
struction of the ultimate nature of things as our idea of the real. 

I will sum up this necessarily brief and inadequate criticism 
of Mr. Bradley’s position in the form of a dilemma. Either our 
moral consciousness is a guide to the ultimate nature of Reality 
or it is not. If it is, some things in the Universe— pain and sin 
for instance — are bad, and are none the less bad because they 
may be means to a greater good. If it is not, Mr. Bradley has no 
right to assert that the Absolute is good, for the idea of good is 
derived from the moral conseiousn^s and cannot be derived from 
any other source. To say that our ideas of ‘higher’ and 
‘ better ’ ‘ count in the Universe as they count in us,’ and at the 
same time to speak of the ‘ good ’ as meaning merely the ‘ real,’ is 
(if I may be pardoned for using language which Mr. Bradley 
has used in another connexion) ‘to trifle indecently with a subject 
which desert'es some respect.’ 

YI 

The theory of a super-moral sphere assumes another form in 
the writings of the great Pessimist, Eduard von Hartmann \ And 

^ Appearance and Realitp, p, 552. This passage seems to involve formal 
contradiction vvitli the statement that ‘ that which is highest to os 
also in and to the Universe most real ' fp. 560}. In the first passage we are 
bidden to interpret goodness by Reality, in the latter Reality by onr notions 
of go#dness. 

' These views are expounded in his best-inowu work. The Phihsophp of 
the Unconscious (trans. by W, C. Coupland, 1B93', and in his elaborate 
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here the coUisioa between the religions and the moral point of 
view is avowedly far less complete. Von Hartmann recognizes 
the existence of three spheres or stages in moral development. 
There is the sphere of mere Nature, the stage below Morality — that 
of the beasts and, it may be, of purely ‘ natural man ’ ; the moral 
stage ; and the super-moral. He contends that everything that 
happens, what we call moral and what we call immoral, is 
equally tending to the furtherance of an end — the ultimate end 
of the Universe — , that is (according to him) the extinction of 
evil and therefore, since consciousness necessarily brings with it 
more evil than good, the extinction of consciousness But 
the great modern Pessimist recognizes also that each of these 
%dews of the Universe, if taken hy itself, is one-sided and imper- 
fect ; that either the firat or the third, taken alone, would lead 
to immoral consequences in practice, and in theory to the 
negation of all objective moral obligation, in the existence of 
which there is no more convinced or more convincing believer 
than Von Hartmann himself^. Animals and infants are 
farthering the true end of the Universe by yielding to their 
natural instincts and impulses as each comes uppermost- 
instincts and Impulses which are unerringly guided to an end of 
which they are themselves entirely unconscious. But a moral 
being would not be promoting the true end of the Universe by 
so acting ; he can only further that end by being moral. It is 
tme that from the third or super-moral point of \'iew it must 
appear that the had man’s acts are also furthering the ends of the 
Absolute Will. But Von Hartmann recognizes that to say this 

treatise Das stttliche Beious&tsein, but the clearest expression of his views as 
to the relation between Morality and Religion ia to be found in his shorter 
Sthische Studien, 1898. 

’ It is, however, according to Von Hartmann, no use to attempt this 
extinction by individual or even universal Suicide, because the same Absolute 
which has produced the existing number of men would immediately 
[why ?] produce other individuals to take their place (Has slttl. Beimmtsem, 
P 476)- W'ould he say that when by celibacy or other checks on population 
the number is resttained, the Absolute must necessarily create a cone- 
spoiiding number in other parts of the Universe ? The contention really 
reminds one of the old scholastic idea that the number of the saved *must 
exactly equal the number of the fallen Angels. 

* * . . . Ethik ohne Obj ectivitat keinen Sinn hat ’ f H. sittl. Beimtsstse in, p. ga) , 
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alone would be fatal to the very idea of moral obligation. He is 
not one of those who think it possible for a rational being to go 
on acting as a man upon moral principles the vanity of which he 
has as a Philosopher himself exposed. He recognizes that the 
end which Morality prescribes to man is not only the true and 
valid end for man, but part of tbe true and absolute end of the 
IJniverse.^ When the moral consciousness assures us that 
Morality is an end-in-itself, that the diminution of human suffer- 
ing is better than its promotion and the like, the Absolute is not 
playing a trick upon us, or promoting its ends by a delusion of 
which ail but Philosophers at least are tbe victims. The 
Absolute is telling us what is strictly and finally true. But 
there is a further truth which the moral man, as such, has not 
discovered — that Morality, though an end-in-itself for mao. is 
also something more. It is also a means to a further end — the 
supreme end of the Universe. 

The immoral man is no douht also promotiug that end. And 
the religious man recognizes that fact, and acquiesces in the wull 
of the Absolute, But such an admission carries with it no such 
destructive moral consequences as it does for the Optimist, For, 
though the general tendency of things is towards the good, it is 
not true, according to Von Hartmann, that all things are very 
good. The end which the Absolute is pursuing is only relatively 
good ; it tends towards the minimization of a radical evil, due to 
the fatal blunder of the Unconscious in giving birth to the 
world and wuth it to consciousness. And therefore, though in 
his way the bad man may possibly be promoting that end, he is 
never promoting it as much as the good man. Von Hartmann’s 
philosophically enlightened religious man can never be tempted 
to do evil that good may come. He can never avail himself of 
the excuse to which no logical Optimist has ever succeeded in 
giving a satisfactory reply, ‘ Why should I not sin, when all will 
be the same in the end, since my sin will in the end contribute 
to the glory of God or true end of the Universe quite as much 
as my victory over temptation?’ - The Hartmannian Pessimist 

* ‘So tat das sittlich Gate seiaen Uisprang^ immer munittelbai oder 
mittelbar in der ubersittlichen Sphare ' {EfhiscJie Studien, p. 23). 

® It tas been, arged, in reply to ttis line of thougtt that the fact ttat 
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must feel that, if he Bine, he really doee keep bock the true end 
of the Universe ; the true end of the Universe may ultimately 
be attained, but not so soon, and therefore in a sense not so com- 
pletely as it would be if he had resisted that temptation instead 
of yielding to it. 

What then, it may be said, does Hartmann’s doctrine of 
a super-moral sphere amount to? It seems to involve two 
positions : 

( I } That Morality is a means to a further end beyond itself, 
and an end in which Morality itself is not included. It is, 
indeed, relatively an end-in-itself inasmuch as, upon the hypo- 
thesis of a radical evil, it is an end-in-itself to minimize it ; hut 
the good to which the Absolute is tending can only be attained 
by the extinction of consciousness, and therefore also of Morality 
in the sense in which we know it 

the sin if it occurs will make the Universe better supplies no reason why it 
should occur, and (b) that to the good man vice is distasteful perse, and there 
fore he will avoid it even though its avoidance will not improve the Universe. 
I should reply (a) that my argument is that, on the optimistic hypothesis, 
there is no reason against sin if a man feels inclined to it, and (h) that the 
second argument really implies that this distastefnlrieBs of vice to the good 
man is a make-weight, so that the world without the wrong act is better 
than the world with it. According to the hypothesis, this must be a delusion 
which a rational man will surely seek to get rid of. 

^ It is true that Von Hartmann sometimes seems to treat even the 
minimization of evil in the present as having no objective value as an end 
but only as a means to the further ultimate end (c. g. Ethische Studren, 
p. 156). Elsewhere, however, he recognizes that the minimization of 
human pain and the promotion of human Culture (which between them 
represent his view of the end for man) are a part of the absolute end 
(lb pp. 182, 183), Here and in Das sUtliche Eewusstsein he seems to 
oscillate between making Morality an end which it is moral to promote 
merely as a means and making it intrinsically valuable, though also a means 
to a further end. The statement that ‘der Mensch nicht Selbstzweck 1st,’ 
bat * nur ein relativer Mittelzweck im universalen teleologischen Organismus 
der Welt’ (Das sittUehe Bewusstsein, p. 442) seems to me formally incon 
sistent with the admission that ‘ Allerdings ist jedes Individuum selbst ein 
objectiver Partialzweck im Keiche der Zwecke’ (p. 461). His difficulties 
arise in part from features of his system which it is impossible here to 
criticize in detail. While, in dealing with human Morality, he insists upon 
' autonomy ’ and self-denial to the point of Rigorism, all this suffering is 
supposed to be imposed upon man merely as a means to the Well-being of 
the Absolute, whose end is purely ‘ eudaemonistic ’ (i. e. hedonistiG or selfish). 
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(a) It involves the denial of Morality to the Absolute, but then 
Von Hartmann quite consistently refuses to pronounce that the 
Absolute, or the world in which the Absolute has revealed his 
unconscious essence, is perfectly good. The present course of 
things is, indeed, directed towards the best possible, since it is 
doing its best to get rid of the original evil ; and so far there 
seems no reason why the Unconscious should not be looked upon 
as perfectly moral or good (as we are expressly told that it is 
perfectly wise), but then after all the Absolute as Will is itself 
the cause of that original evil of which as Keason the same 
Absolute is consistently endeavouring to get rid. Whatever 
may be thought of this strange cosmogony, which recalls some 
fantastic gnostic system rather than a sober philosophical thesis, 
Von Hartmann is not involved in the difficulties of those who 
believe in a conscious Absolute who is perfectly good, and 
yet wills things contrary to a Morality which is nevertheless 
pronounced reasonable. 

It is clear that any objection which may be taken to 
Von Hartmann’s position from our point of view turns upon his 
pessimistic view of the world and not upon his theory of a super- 
moral Absolute taken by itself. He has what seems to me 
fundamentally the right conception of the relation between 
Morality and Religion, though his Religion is not mine. "Whether 
an unconscious Will, which by a strange freak of irration- 

If there is any real validity in our moral judgements, lio-v ear. we escape 
condemning the Absolute for his selfishness? The oaly answer -which 
Ton Hartmann supplies is (i) that the suffering of the Absolute, if it could 
not -work out its redemption, would be endless, and therefore greatly m 
escess of those which it imposes upon man as a means to deliverance ; and 
(2) that, in some sense -which he wholly fails to espiain. the sufferings of 
the Absolute are also the sufferings of the individual, -who is therefore atter 
all only redeeming himself by the sufferings which -are fatter his cwn 
extinction) to wort oat the redemption of the Absolute. The fundamental 
difficulty in Von Hartmann seems to be this : either the Happiness of the 
Absolute is an end in itself or it is not. If it is, so in its measure must be 
the happiness of men. If human bapplaeos is intrinsically -worthless, so 
must be that of the Absolute. Moreover, if happiness, though part of the 
end, is not the whole end for men, it can only be part of the end for the 
Absolute. Von Hartmann can only escape this dilemma by treating as 
a delusion that objectivity of the moral judgement on which his whole system 
reposes. 
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ality m the past created the evil against which that same 
UnconscioiiS: under the guidance o£ Unconscious Reason, is in 
a state of continual strife, can be an object of religions emotion, 
and whether such an emotion as He or it may be capable of 
kindling can be a powerful moral lever, we may be allowed to 
doubt. Whether again a creed which holds that the ultimate 
end is extinction of consciousness and conscious Morality can 
emphasize the value of goodness, and invite to the pursuit of it, 
as effectually as one which represents the good of all conscious 
beings as the end, and Morality as an element in that end, is 
another point on which my view differs fundamentally from 
Yon Hartmann’s. But at bottom that very acute writer admits 
the fundamental postulate of all rational Morality and all ethical 
Religion — that the ultimate end of human conduct is (albeit, 
according to him, somewhat indirectly) to promote the true end 
of the Universe. And he realizes the futility of attempting to 
find an adequate theoretical justification or an adequate motive 
in practice for a Morality going beyond compliance with the 
conventional requirements of one’s immediate circle in any view 
of Ethics which does not involve this intimate connexion with 
Religion. 


VII 

The two eminent thinkers whom we have last examined have 
been found to be after all not thorough-going in their doctrine of 
a super-moral Absolute ; and I have attempted to contend that 
this want of thoroughness involves inconsistency. In the case 
of Professor Taylor, however, it is otherwise. With him the 
contradiction between the moral point of view and the ‘ absolute ' 
point of view inadequately adumbrated in the religious con- 
sciousness is final and irreconcilable, unqualified by the doctrine 
of ‘ degrees of truth and reality,’ of which in other connexions 
he makes so much b I have already pointed out that Professor 
Taylor, in refusing to accept Mr. Bradley’s doctrine that the moral 
consciousness pronounces aU self-sacrifice and all self-realization 
to be good and equally good, has really given up the principal 
ground on which Mr. Bradley seeks to convict Morality'" of 
^ T)ia Problem of Conduct, chap. viii. 
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internal contradiction, and therefore refuses to- attribute it to the 
Absolute. Professor Taylor’s indictment against ilorality seems 
to me, if I may say so with sincere respect, to turn upon more 
obvious confusions than those which I have had the temerity to 
suspect in Mr. Bradley, In the first place, he confuses the 
practical difficulty which the moral consciousness experiences in 
deciding questions of Casuistry with the intrinsic impossibility 
of such a solution. He fails to see that our mistakes and 
difficulties in this department constitute no more ground for 
doubting the objective validity of Moral Reason as such than 
the blunders or perplexities of a schoolboy do for attributing 
a merely subjective validity to the multiplication table. On this 
point I have already dwelt. Secondly, Professor Taylor seems 
to think that the position of tho.se who attribute objectivity to 
the moral judgement, and consequently moral goodness to God, is 
sufficiently refuted by pointing to the undoubted fact that the 
details of human duty depend in part upon the circumstances 
and physical organization of human nature — that the Seventh 
Commandment, for instance, would have no meaning in reference 
to the conduct of sexless beings, and so on. But to maintain 
that for beings otherwise constituted the details of the Moral 
Law might be different from what they are for as does not 
impugn the objective validity of the judgement that for men 
adultery is wrong. By saying that the judgement is objectively 
true we mean that every intelligence, divine, angelic, or other- 
wise, must recognize its truth, or, if it does not recognize it, is in 
error. And the judgement as to what is right or wrong for man 
must ultimately be ba.sed on judgements of value which ought 
to govern the volition of all rational beings in all circumstances. 
The judgement that the mutual love of husband and wife in an 
ideal marriage is one of the noblest tilings on this planet is 
none the less true because the lower animals are incapable of it, 
or because beings of a higher order may be above it. And the 
truth of that proposition depends ultimately upon the judgement 
which asserts the value of Love in general — a judgement which 
we have every reason for belieidng to spring from one, and that 
the most important, element in the character of God. 

Against the position taken up by Professor Taylor I can only 
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refer back to those arguments in favour of the objective character 
of the Moral Law, and against the Moral Sense position of 
which his ethical system is virtually a revival, which have 
already been developed in* the chapter on ‘ Reason and Feeling.' 
If by giving up the attempt to, recognize in Morality even 
an imperfect revelation of ultimate Reality, Professor Taylor 
has avoided some of the difficulties which beset the position 
of Mr. Bradley and Von Hartmann, it is hard to see what 
grounds a writer who takes so thoroughly naturalistic or 
' psychological ’ a view of Ethics can have left for the assumption 
which is intelligible in ethical Rationalists — that, though God is 
not moral, the Universe as a whole is good. If our moral judge- 
ments are, not merely (as they are to Mr. Bradley) riddled wnth 
contradictions, and so very inadequate and untrustworthy 
presentments of Reality, but purely and unmitigatedly sub- 
jective, what reason has Professor Taylor for pronouncing that the 
Universe as a whole is perfectly good ? Mr. Bradley has never 
denied that moral judgements are rational ; he has not even 
denied them a kind of objectivity , Professor Taylor has reduced 
them to modes of feeling. This seems to follow from the 
declaration ^ that our moral judgements are simply ‘ feelings of 
approval and disapproval,’ while it is further admitted that ‘ to 
say that I approve such and such an action or quality is, in fact, 
to say that when I imagine its entrance into the course of my 
future experience my state of mind is a pleasant one Yet if 
the idea of value is not a category of thought, what can be 
meant by the judgement that the world is perfectly good on the 
whole ? What can ‘ good ’ in such a connexion mean ? For 
Professor Taylor it ought only to mean that it excites a particular 
kind of feeling in the genus homo or some of its members. But 
Professor Taylor admits that it does not excite this feeling in him, 
for to him as a man sin and pain appear bad. On what ground 
then can he pronounce that for the Absolute or in the Absolute 
they appear good ? If the judgement of value be merely 
a feeling, why should we suppose that the Absolute shares the 
peculiar mode of human feeling which we style moral ; or if^we 
do think that the Absolute shares these human emotions, or 
^ The Problem of Cofiduct, p. 104. “ Ib. p. 124. 
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something analogous to them, why should we suppose that they 
.are excited in Him by different courses of action from those 
which excite them in us ? To oppose to our deliberate judge- 
ments of value an a priori construction about the requirements 
of absolute harmony and the like in a perfect or absolute or 
' pure ’ experience seems to me to put mere intellectual aspirations 
in place of the rational interpretation of actual experience. 

Professor Taylor does not seem to me to escape the difficulties of 
his position by the admission that, though the moral judgement 
does not actually constitute a revelation of pure truth, it does tell 
us something about the nature of absolute Reality. He pro- 
nounces not merely (like Mr. Bradley) that from the point of 
view of the Absolute badness is good, but that it is os good 
as goodness. The paean in praise of wickedness with which 
Professor Taylor has concluded his hook is as eloquent as any that 
was ever sung in praise of Virtue. Now this seems to imply that 
Professor Taylor has not made up his mind whether Morality 
is self-contradictory and one-sided (i) only in the same sense as 
all the Sciences, or (2) unlike ordinary scientific knowledge. 
The former contention, even if established, would not justify the 
assertion that the bad man in his place contributes as much to 
the good of the Universe as the good man, any more than 
a theoretical admission of abstractness or ‘ one-sidedness ' in 
scientific knowledge would justify the assertion that the denial 
of the law of gravitation is as true as the assertion of it. And 
when Professor Taylor pronounces that the vice which the moral 
consciousness pronounces bad is as valuable as the virtue which it 
pronounces good, he is declaring not that our moral judgements 
are an inadequate expression of the nature of Reality, but that 
the nature of Reality is the opposite of that which the moral 
consciousness pronounces it to be. And in so pronouncing he 
claims (let me urge once more) to po^ess precisely that know- 
ledge of absolute truth which his theory disclaims. Once more, 
to all forms of the assertion that what we call badness is 
actually good I oppose the verdict of the moral consciousness. 
If Ubat verdict is to he trusted, the assertion is false : if it is not 
to he trusted, it is impossible for Mr, Bradley or Professor Taylor 
to know that badness is good : for it is only by an exercise of 
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the moral consciousness that we can know whether a thing is 
good or not. 

Professor Taylor will no doubt appeal to the testimony of the 
religious consciousness. It would take too long to examine here 
all the astounding things which Profcjssor Taylor and other supei- 
Moralists have told us about the religious consciousness. It 
is true that in flights of religious rhetoric and ecstasies of 
Mysticism religious minds have sometimes involved themselves 
in all the difficulties of philosophic Optimism. But, speaking 
broadly, the religious consciousness has never really ‘ transcended' 
the distinction between good and evil in the way in which it is 
assumed to do hy Professor Taylor. It has never declared that 
the distinction between moral and immoral is already abolished, 
and has for the religious man no existence It has always 
recognized the existence of evil in the present. Its faith has 
heen — not, indeed, that the distinction between moral and 
immoral is to be done away with — but that, for all or for some, 
evil is already partially and will hereafter be more completely 
turned into good. Its faith has been 

that good shall feill 
At last— far off— at last, to all, 

And every ■winter change to spring. 

This has heen at bottom — in greater or less degree — the real 
attitude of the deepest religious thought and feeling towards the 
evil in the world. And in so far as that faith has heen accepted, 
Religion has, I venture to think, done more for the world than 
it would have done hy persuading it that the difference between 
virtue and vice is a mere human delusion. 

It is difficult to understand how Professor Taylor can believe 
that the Moral Law can, either from the point of view of reflective 
Reason or as a matter of psychological fact, retain its full force 
and validity for minds which have seen through it, and know 
that from the absolute point of view, and therefore for God, 
that Law possesses no validity whatever. If the Absolute had 
kept its own secret, one might understand how the delusion 
might have done its work in furthering the Absolute’s ' supjer- 

^ Al'ways excepting tlie Theologia'ns -who make Morality dependent upon 
the arbitrary Will of God. 
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moral ’ purposes; but, that Professor Taylor has found it out, 
_must not people put to themselves the question whether the 
absolute point of view is not the right point of view, and whether 
they can be blamed for doing what will promote the absolute 
end, and ignoring distinctioi^ which for the truly rational con- 
sciousness have no existence or meaning whatever 1 Professor 
Taylor is not, indeed, very anxious to claim Religion as an ally of 
Morality ; that, he appears to consider, would involve a kind of 
degradation for Religion. And yet, as he does not disavow 
a real sympathy not merely with the highly esoteric ‘ Religion ’ 
of our super-moral Philosophers but wdth the ordinary ' Evan- 
gelical Christianity ’ which is known to history and common life, 
he would, I presume, regard Religion as not wholly unconnected 
with, or, at all events, as not antagonistic to. ordinary human 
Morality. How belief in a deity who, it would appear, delights 
in wickedness at least as much as he delights in goodness can be 
in any way favourable to the moral life it is dif&cult to under- 
stand. Some connexion at least between the end for man and 
the end of the Universe is essential to the recognition of an 
objective significance in the moral judgement, and without the 
recognition of such an objective significance, Morality becomes 
a very different thing from what it is for the developed moral 
consciousness h 

^ In justice to Professor Taylor I ought to say that the attitude which he 
adopts towards Morality in his later Elements of ’Metaph.ysk seems to me 
materially different from that taken up in the Prollem of Conduct. In the 
former he is willing even to accept (doubtless with reserves and apologies) the 
idea that one side of the Absolute’s nature may be expressed by the word 
Love, and generally appears — not merely in his character as a man, but 
also as a Philosopher — to interpret the nature of the Absolute in terms of 
our moral ideals. Whether he would attempt to reconcile these asser- 
tions with the position taken up in his earlier work 1 am unable to say 
I will only add that the Optimism of the former work seems to be much 
qualified. It would now appear that Eeality is only ‘good on the whole,’ 
and that it is not better because that would he impossible. These pro 
positions, with whieh I for one should not be disposed to quarrel, seem to 
me quite different from the through and through perfection whieh, in the 
Problem of Conduct, is ascribed not merely to the world as a whole, but to 
ever^hing in it. Since writing this note I have seen Professor Taylor's review 
of Dr, McTaggart’s Sotne Eogmai ofBeligion in the PhiJoiojpJiical Sevletc (Jaly, 
igo6), in which he explicitly gives up the view which I have criticized. 
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We have, then, discovered no reason in the arguments o£ the 
super-moral Religionists for abandoning the position that the 
end prescribed to man by his own moral consciousness must be 
part of the true end of the Universe. That there is one absolute 
standard of values, which is the same for all rational beings, is 
just what Morality means. Nothing less than that is implied 
by the idea of absolute value which underlies the simplest 
moral judgement, when its implications are analysed and 
reflected on. 

It may, indeed, be suggested that we do possess in human 
intelligence the form of the Moral Law — the bare idea of an 
end, the bare notion of something which ought absolutely to be 
done — without any power of giving a content to that form, of 
saying what things in particular possess this value, and what 
things therefore ought actually to he done. But such a view 
implies a more than Kantian divorce of form from content. 
The form or category of the Moral Law is only got by abstrsiction 
from actual concrete moral judgements. To maintain that we do 
know that the Universe has an end, though we are wholly 
without the power of determining what that end is, would be 
(as I have already suggested) like maintaining that we have 
indeed a conception of number which is of objective validity, 
but that we have no reason to believe that the actual contents 
of the multiplication table belong to any region but that of mere 
‘appearance,’ Neither in the ethical nor in any other depart- 
ment of human thought is it possible to prove that our thought 
does not deceive us : and in this as in other spheres our thought 
is doubtless inadequate. The wide differences of opinion which 
are found even in the developed human intelligence in the 
matter of Ethics constitute a reason, indeed, for supposing that 
our conception of the ultimate end — the conception hitherto 
reached by any actual human being — represents an inadequate 
view of the truth; but they supply no reason for aasumiTi g 
a total and fundamental discrepancy between a moral truth, 
which is merely human, and a metaphysical or religious truth, 
which is divine. Our ethical, like all our knowledge, is inade- 
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quate — more inadequate no doubt than the knowledge already 
attained in some branches of Physical Science, which is less 
inexact within its own limits just because it is more abstract 
and incomplete. It is not enough to say, as Von Hartmann ^ at 
times seems disposed to say, that moral judgements do represent 
a particular means to the ultimate end, but that the end itself 
may be quite different. For the very essence of the moral 
judgement is that the end towards which we conceive it to he 
right to direct our actions possesses absolute value. If we are 
fimdamentally deceived as to that, we have no reason to believe 
that these acts are even a means to the true end^. That the 
ends to which we attribute value may be ends which ought not 
in particular cases to be attained because their attainment would 
make impossible the attainment of ends still more valuable, may 
very well be the case. That in some such direction is to be 
found the ultimate explanation of the existence of evil has 
already been asserted, but that evil is a means to the greatest 
attainable good is a proposition which is only maintamable upon 
the hypothesis that there is in the ultimate nature of things — 
that is to say the ultimate nature of God — an inherent reason 
why greater good should not he attainable. It may be im- 
possible to prove— even in the sense in which any ultimate meta- 
physical truth is capable of proof — that that ultimate reason is 
not to be sought in a defect of goodness in the Being from 
whom all Reality is derived. But the dilemma forces itself 
upon us that the explanation must be sought either in such 
a moral limitation or in some other kind of limitation — a limita- 
tion which, in the doubtless inadequate and analogical language 
which we are always compelled to use in speaking of ultimate 

^ I bave pointed out above (p. 278) that this is only one aspect of bis 
thought. 

* This is quite consistent with maintaining that, when there is no 
consoiousness of an end at all, in the lower animals and in men so long and 
so far as they have impulses which are independent of their ratioml 
judgements, such impulses may be directed towards the true end of the 
Universe. The savage’s passion of Kevenge tends no doubt in many ways 
to the true end of the Universe, hut, as soon as he is capable of feeling that 
he ought to restrain it, the restraint must tend to that end more than the 
unlimited indulgence of it. 
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Reality, may be best described as a Liixitation of Power. To 
adopt the former alternative would involve the strange idea that 
the Being from whom all onr idea.s are derived, and who cannot 
reasonably he thought of as subject to the limitations which are 
connected with the life of the bodily-organism, deliberately acts in 
a way contrary to the dictates of his own thought, to judgements 
which present themsel ves to Him as necessary truths • the latter 
\iew has nothing against it hut a groundless assumption. To 
this consideration may he added the extreme improbability (on 
any theory which represents the Universe as rational) that the 
detived human consciousness should be superior in reasonable- 
ness of insight or in reasonableness of will to its source, or at 
least under an unavoidable necessity of thinking itself so — a far 
greater improbability than is involved in supposing that the power 
of realizing its ideals possessed by the ultimate Will, while enor- 
mously transcending that of the derived wdll, should still fall 
short of a power to produce good only with no evil at ail. 

Hot only is the hypothesis of pure Optimism not necessary 
to Morality ; it is positively hostile to it. It is a postulate ot 
Morality that the ends that we feel ourselves bound to work for 
should be in some mea.sure attainable if we will them, but it is 
a postulate of Morality also that they should not be completely 
attainable, if we do not will them. The very essence of the moial 
judgement is not merely that the right act promotes the end, but 
that the wrong act retards it. The judgement that the act is 
really a means to the end may of course he erroneous like any 
other particular human judgement ; but it is the very heart of 
ail our ethical thinking that, if and in so far as the judgement is 
ethically justified, it is a real means to the absolute end. Even 
the really bad act may of course be a means to an ultimate good, 
but it must be a means to a less good than might have been 
attained if the action ethically right in the circumstances had 
been done. Had the agent a full knowledge that his act would 
produce more good than harm, the action would have been a 
right action. When more good than harm comes out of an 
action which it was sinful in the agent to will, that must be 
because he did not know of the good effects, or because he willed 
them for some other reason than these good effects. So the moral 
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conscioTisness pronounces, and its pronouncement can only be a 
true one if a wrong act really makes the world worse than it 
would otherwise haye been^. Only if the Universe is less good than 
a Universe which we can imagine, can the alternative which is 
presented to us in every act of moral judgement be, as our moral 
consciousness assures us that it is, a real alternative. It is not 
here assei’ted that in every or any such choice between alter- 
natives the possibility of the alternative actually rejected was, 
even from the point of view of absolute and complete knowdedge, 
a real possibility ^ : but only that, if the act ettdcally right had 
been done instead of the act ethically wrong, the Universe on 
the whole would have been a better Universe than it actually is. 
Such is the postulate implied by every moral system which 
really accepts the idea of an objective Morality reflected, how- 
ever imperfectly, in our ethical judgements — reflected imperfectly, 
hut reflected less and less imperfectly as those judgements become 
ethically more advanced and more reasonable. The end of the 
Universe must be the evolution of souls in which what our moral 
consciousness pronounces good shall he more and more realized. 
If less good is at any time realized in preference to more good, 
that represents one of those inherent limitations without the 
assumption of W'hich we cannot give any reasonable or intelli- 
gible account of the Universe being what it is. 

In .speaking of the end of the Universe we must not of course 
assume that the realization of this end lies only in the future, 
that it is literally a • far off divine event ' : whatever has 
any value in the present forms part of the end. In so far, 
for instance, as the lower animals enjoy pleasure, that is good — 
a partial realization of the ultimate end, though it may be 
also a means to some further and greater good. When an 

^ If the ‘ 0 felis culpa ’ of the Roinaii Liturgy is to be justified, we should 
have to say that, had Adam loio wn the consequences (according to traditional 
Theology) of his sin, it would not have been a sin. I do not deny that 
a particular wrong act, done with had intentions, might sometimes inciden- 
tally leave the world better than it would have been without that particular 
wrong act, but then a world in which the good effect would have been pro- 
dueed«vithout the sin would have been still better. 

“ I am not here arguing for a ‘liheram arhitriuni indifferentiae,’ as is 
explained in the next chapter. 
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amnial Buffers that most be a Tueaus to a good otberwise nnattain 
able for itself or its fellows or for some higher race yet to be 
evolved. If the animal is incapable of the higher goods which 
human beings enjoy, that must be because the inherent limita- 
tions of Reality make it impossible that that animal should have 
been a moral being without a larger loss of good upon the whole 
The end which we must suppose to be the end of the Universe 
must be the greatest good on the whole, the greatest good that 
is possible ; that is to say, the good that necessarily flows from a 
Will of perfect goodness but limited power. And human duty 
must consist in co-operation with that Will. Only the Religion 
which proclaims that identity between the divine end and the 
end revealed in the moral conseionsness at its highest can be 
regarded as finally and absolutely valuable either as an aid to 
Morality or as an end in itself, though, of course, Religions which 
more or less fall short of this ideal may have their relative and 
temporary justification. And if a Religion is not of use in the 
interests of Morality — that is to say, of that end w'hich. Morality 
bids us promote — it is of no use at all, upon the assumption 
which we have throughout made and attempted to justify — the 
assumption that our moral judgements possess objective validity 
It may be objected that we have no right to oppose the 
Goodness of God to his Power, as though they were distinct 
qualities controlling and limiting one another, and to pronounce 
the one unlimited, and the other limited. I should reply that 
every distinction of elements or of aspects in the divine nature 
based upon the analogy of human esperience must necessarily 
be an inadequate representation of the ultimate nature of Reality. 
We can distinguish between thought and feeling and willing in 
men : and we cannot think of the divine Mind at aU without 
supposing that in that Mind, too, there is thinking and feelmg 
and willing, or something analogous to each of them. And yet 
it is impossible that thought and feeling can he related in 
God as they are related in us — that in God the object of 
thought should he, as it is in us, something not actually 
experienced, something merely representative of a reality wijthout 
being that reality; that God’s thought consists in making 
abstractions which (as Mr. Bradley has taught us) necessarily 
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leave out so much of the actual facf*, in inferences which 
imply that something has become known which was previously 
unknown; or again, that feeling should be in God exactly 
what it is in beings whose experience is limited and conditioned 
by a material organism. And yet without these distinctions of 
thought and feeling we cannot attach any significance to the idea 
of Mind, and could mean nothing when we say that God is Mind 
or Spirit. All human thinking implies abstraction — that is to say, 
the separation in thought of aspects of Reality which in actual 
fact are not apart but together. When we oppose God's Goodness 
to his Power, we are using exactly the same kind of abstraction 
which we use in distinguishing between feeling and thought and 
will in God. And there is this further justification of oui 
procedure. I can attach a definite meaning to the idea of perfect 
goodness — as definite as any conception that I can form of a 
Spirit in which the limitations and imperfections of the spirits 
actually known to ray experience are left out. The idea of 
‘ infinite ’ or ‘ unlimited ’ power is a meaningless expression 
It implies an ultimate Reality — a Will which has no definite 
characteristics or properties at all And further, such a concept 
implies a contradiction to what we mean when we say that 
God is perfectly good. However much good there was in any 
actual world — even if that good were unqualified by any evil, — 
we could always ask ‘ why should there not have been twice that 
good ? ' And to that question there could never be an answer as 
long as we regard God as a Being in whom there are infinite or 
unlimited potentialities of creation. 

IX 

To ask what is the truth and value of the various historical 
Religions in accordance with the standard here set up, is an 
enquiry which would carry us far beyond the limits of the 
present work. It cannot be too strongly insisted on that Re- 
ligion has never exercised any great or widespread moral 
influence over mankind in a purely abstract or philosophical foim. 

" e.*^. the siatement ‘trees are ^een,’or erea ‘ this tree is greea,’ does 
not tell us anything about the particular kmd of green : no tree is green m 
general, and yet all thought inYOlves the use of Universals. 
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In tieir historicftl lorra the higher Religions of mankind have 
always been, and are likely to he for the most part, the creation^ 
of great personalities, developed and appropriated hy societies 
In this social appropriation of Religions which have been founded 
hy a particular Founder or have gradually evolved at a particular 
epoch in time, the criticism, the interpretations or the corrections 
supplied by Philosophy, and particularly by ethical Philosophy, 
have played an important and conspicuous part. But the busi- 
ness of the Philosopher who has any belief in the power and 
value of Religion is rather to determine the attitude of the 
reflective mind towards existing Religions and Churches than to 
substitute some system of his own for them. An examination 
of the actual contents of the higher Religions is the business of 
religious, and not of purely ethical, Philosophy. Bnt a few 
remarks may be made on the attitude which ought to be adopted 
towards existing forms of Religion by any one who has so far 
followed the present writer’s argument. 

All theistie Religions have more or less consciously and con- 
sistently asserted that view of the relation between the absolute 
end and the moral end which has been set forth in this work. 
They have all asserted that the Will of God is a Will for the 
best possible. The religious consciousness has at all times been 
exposed to the temptation to distort this proposition into the 
assertion that what God wills is, just because it is actually willed, 
the ethically best. Bnt, though many historical Religions have 
tended towards Theism and consequently towards that identifi- 
cation of Religion and Ethics which I have here pleaded, only 
three great historical Religions have completely and consistently 
realized that goal : Judaism, the Christianity which has grown 
ont of Judaism, and the Mohammedanism which, if not actually 
a mere corruption of Judaism and Christianity, would certainly 
not have been what it is without them. Only perhaps in Chris- 
tianity, and in Christianity at its best, has that identification of 
the ethically best with the actual Will of God been fully realized 
and kept free from degenerating into the immoral proposition 
that the Will of God, as revealed not in the moral consciousn^s 
bnt in the actual course of events, is the ethically best The 

’ I do not, of course, deny that at certain periods this idea has appeared 
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claim of Christianity to be the ‘absolute’ or ‘final’ Religion 
most rest in the long run firstly npon the superior clearness and 
definiteness with which it proclaims a conception of God based 
upon the ethical ideal ; secondly, upon the fact that its ethical 
ideal represents the moral idpal at its highest. 

It may be asked ‘ where is this Christian ideal to be found, and 
how is it known to be the highest?’ To the second of these 
questions I need only answer that the moral consciousness alone 
can be the final judge of the truth, validity, and sufficiency 
of a moral ideal. The first is an historical question which 
I have here no room to answer, except by expressing toy belief 
that the ideal alike of human life and of the dirune Nature 
actually to be found in the critically sifted records of the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ is, in its essential principles, the ideal 
which the moral consciousness of Humanity still accepts and pro- 
claims h At the same time it is only in principle and not in detail 
(as has been already insi.sted -) that there can be any finality 
about any moral ideal whatever, and consequently in any 
Religion which is to include a moral ideal. The idea of a 
development through the consciousness of the religious com- 
munity is as essential to a jnst conception of Christianity as the 
assertion of the unique importance of the historical Christ. If 
there were no development of the moral ideal, and of the Theo- 
logy which, is based upon the moral ideal, the inherited and 
stereotyped ideal of the past would no longer express the living 
convictions of a world which moves. In propoi'tion as any 
development should not be in its essence a real development 
in harmony with the spirit of the historic Christ, that develop- 
ment could not claim to be really Christian, but it is impossible 
to define a priori what degree of development would involve 

in Christian Theology, or that it is familiar to in dividual enlightened 
adherents of other Religions, particularly to the late Judaism which cau 
hardly have been uninfluenced by Christian ideas 

^ If I should be wrong in this view, I should have made a mistake as an 
Historian, and as a Theologian in so far as the content of Theology is 
necessarily in paid derived from History, bat the mistake would leave my 
MorSl Philosophy unaffected. I make this remark to avoid a possible 
misrepresentation of the above pages. 

* Book H, chap, v. 
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such a now departure as to render the Religion that admitted it 
no longer entitled to the distinctive name of Christianity. Tbaj: 
the ideal which is still approved by the most developed moral 
consciousness of the present day is such a legitimate develop- 
ment of the teaching and character of Jesus is a proposition 
which could, I believe, be supported by a critical examination of 
the historical facts. If the reasons which have been given in an 
earlier chapter ^ for believing that that ideal in its essence will 
not be transcended, the Religion of the future will remain Chris- 
tianity, however much it may hereafter be developed by growing 
experience on the one hand and by the development of the moral 
consciousness on the other. If the essence of true Religion 
be the identification of the Will of God with the highest ethical 
ideal, every development of the moral ideal will necessarily 
carry with it a corresponding religious development Both on 
the religious and on the ethical side, therefore, Christianity can 
only claim to be the final or absolute Religion by showing itself, 
at the same time, also a constantly growing and developing 
Religion. And the belief in such a development is historically 
an essential and characteristic element in the Religion itself. 
Belief in the Holy Ghost is as much an article of the Christian 
Creed as belief in the historic Son of God. 

X 

The view that the religions attitude carries us into some 
super-moral region and enables us to attain a point of view 
from which moral distinctions are ‘ transcended ’ has already 
been sufficiently dealt with. That such a Religion is possible 
may be freely admitted. But such Religion is, as I contend, 
a Religion which, even from the point of view of those who 
regard Morality as of merely human and subjective validity, 
ought not to be encouraged. Such is precisely the kind of 
Religion which at every age of the world’s history exists in 
sufficient abundance to supply no little justification for the 
Lucretian verdict upon Religion in general : 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 

^ Above, p, 177 sq. 
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I£ the value o£ everything is determined by the moral judge- 
ment, there can be no value in a Religion which is opposed to 
Morality. But even those who believe in a Morality which is in 
essential harmony with Religion, and in a Religion which does not 
seek to ‘ transcend ’ Morality^ may possibly object to our limiting 
the contents of the religious consciousness entirely to the moral 
ideal. And no doubt a certain amount of explanation or quali- 
fication ia required to justify the language which I have used. 
It has already been pointed out that we cannot isolate the moral 
consciousness. Every moral ideal implies a great deal besides 
itself. If the end which it is a moral duty to pursue includes 
the effort to attain a true view of the Cosmos and a true appre- 
ciation of everything in it which there is value in knowing 
or beauty in contemplating, the assertion that our knowledge of 
God is based entirely upon the moral ideal will not necessarily 
imply that our idea of God must owe nothing to the develop- 
ment of the scientific or the aesthetic consciousness, or foster 
that narrowness and austerity of view which is often associated 
with strong assertions of the importance of ‘ moral,* ' ethical/ or 
‘ practical ’ Interests. An adequate recognition of the value 
wliich our Moral Reason discovers in Science and in Art, in the 
beauty possessed by the world of Nature and of imagination, 
is part of true Morality, and therefore must contribute its share 
to our conceptiou of God and of the di\une end. If God wills 
Nature, every part of Nature must tell us something of God. 
And every change in our scientific or aesthetic attitude towards 
the world must bring with it some change in our attitude or 
subjective feeling towards God. If by Religion we mean a man’s 
total attitude — intellectual, emotional, and practical — towards 
the Universe as a whole, it cannot be denied that intellectual 
progress is continually bringing with it changes in Religion, 
even apart from the changes which increased knowledge of 
Nature necessarily brings with it in the details of human duty 
It IS of great importance, no doubt, to recognize that, while the 
detailed knowledge of scientific law affects very slightly either 
our^motional or onr practical attitude towards the Universe as 
a whole or the Mind of which that Universe is the expression, 
the larger changes in man’s attitude towards Nature — know- 
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ledge of the vastness of the Universe, belief in the universality 
of natural law, the substitution of evolution for special creation 
and the like— do affect in important ways our attitude towards 
God. But after all it remains true that it is only from the 
moral consciousness that we can ga&er any idea of the character 
or final purpose of God. Nature tells us something about what 
God actually wills, but knows nothing of the difference between 
ends and means ; it tells us nothing ahont values ; and therefore, 
hy iteelf, it tells us nothing ahont the character of God and the 
deeper meaning of the Universe. For it is not merely because 
things are, but because they have value, that -we believe that they 
form part of the end for God. And our knowledge of the 
character or will of God is based upon our conception of his end. 
The scientific consciousness may tell us that a law is true ; the 
aesthetic consciousness may tell us that the Avorld is beautiful 
But that Truth and Beauty in general, or that particular truths 
and particular beauties, have value, is revealed to us only by the 
moral or value-judging consciousness. And it is our ideas of 
value that determine our practical attitude towards God and the 
world, and that inspire those emotions which are capable of 
affecting the will. It is the attitude of tlie will, together with 
the knowledge and the emotions which affect the will, that we 
generally understand by the term Religion. 

That mere intellectual knowledge of Nature's laws does not 
by itself constitute Religion or even what we call religious 
belief, there is a general consensus. There is perhaps a tendency 
in some quarters to give the name of Religion to the emotion 
which m inspired by the scientific knowledge and the aesthetic 
appreciation of Nature, even when the emotion does not in any 
direct and immediate way affect action Whether such emotion 
can be called religious, is a question of words which it is hardly 
worth while to discuss. Knowledge and aesthetic appreciation and 
the emotions associated with them are no doubt elements in the 
ideal relation towards God, and so far they may he called religions. 
But they can only he regarded as constituting a very subordinate 
element in Religion for two reasons. In the first place, relig^ious 
belief is, according to the ordinary use of language, belief about 
^ e. g, in Seeley’s Natural Meligion. 
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the ultimate nature of things, not about their detail. In the 
second place, there is a pretty general disposition to recognize 
that even belief about the ultimate nature of things is not 
religious except in so far as it has, directly or indirectly, 
some bearing upon practice, ^ And, though the pursuit of Truth 
and Beauty are elements in the practical ideal, they are so 
only in a very subordinate degree for the great majority of 
men. Though for artists or scholars the pursuit of these thiu^ 
forms a large part of their duty (just as detailed knowledge 
of particular Sciences may have an important bearing upon the 
duties of particular professions), it is only that part of a man’s 
belief and that kind of emotion which have some bearing 
upon human duty in general which we commonly regard as 
religious. Knowledge of the Universe in general and the emo- 
tions which its Beauty excites do, indeed, contribute something 
to our knowledge of God, and to the ideal feeling towards Him , 
hut, since such knowledge and feeling form only in a restricted 
degree the duty of every one, we shall not be far wrong in saying 
that the value of right religious belief and religious emotion lies 
chiefly in their tendency to promote right action. It is only the 
kind of truth, which is capable of affecting practice, and the kind 
of emotion which conduces to right practice, that we can naturally 
regard as belonging to Religion. Such an account of the matter 
is no doubt vague, and anything but a vague definition would 
necessarily misrepresent the facts ; for a man’s Religion is not 
marked off by any sharp dividing line from other aspects of his 
life. Religious belief is one particular aspect of a man’s total 
belief about the world ; religious emotion is not any one specific 
emotion, but a particular aspect of his emotional attitude 
towards the Universe or its ultimate source ; religious conduct 
IS good conduct in general when looked upon as representing 
a right attitude of the will towards the ultimate source of 
Reality. 

If, therefore, we ask whether we are to regard Religion as merdy 
a means to Morality, we shall answer that we shall do so only 
U]X>n the condition that our idea of Morality is wide enough to 
include the duty of seeking for Truth, and of aiming at a right 
state of the emotions, for their own sakes. Truth and ideal 
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emotion no donbt include much that has no direct and immediate 
bearing upon the duty of the individual man, except his duty 
towards the true and the beautiful. And, inasmuch as we do 
not recognize the pursuit of all kinds of truth and the cultivation 
of every kind of emotion as the dpty of every man, we are not 
accustomed to include detailed knowledge of the world and the 
cultivation of every kind of emotion in our conception of Re- 
ligion, though no doubt the cultivation of these things forms the 
duty of some people. But we do hold that some knowledge 
about the world in general and some kind of emotion connected 
with that view are essential to the ideal life of every one ; and it 
is just that knowledge and emotion which we regard as religious 
Not every one need be or can he a Philosopher or an Artist, but 
everybody can be and ought to be religious. The objection 
to speaking of Religion as a mere means to Morality is that 
it seems to suggest an ideal of life in which Knowledge and 
Beauty have no place. On the other hand, the tendency to 
emphasize the ' religious ' character of mere intellectual insight 
and ordinary aesthetic emotion tends to an underestimate of the 
supreme value which the healthy moral consciousness accords to 
the rightly directed will By general consent of those who take 
the- religious view of life at all, Religion is the most important 
thing in the world. Any -view of Religion, therefore, which 
encourages the disposition to give a higher place to any other 
aspect of life than that which is taken by the moral consciousness 
must be a false or one-sided view of it on the supposition which 
has been defended in these pages ; namely, that the moral con- 
sciousness is the organ of truth, and the chief source — in a sense 
the sole source — of religious knowledge. Religion can only be 
the most important thing in life if it includes Morality and the 
feelings, emotions, desires to which the moral consciousness 
attributes supreme value, and excludes those which the moral 
consciousness condemns. We are dealing here with a question 
of values, and if our moral consciousness does not give us any 
true information about values, assuredly we can know nothing 
at aR about values : for the moral consciousness means tha^ side 
of our consciousness which judges of values. 
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We have been dealing so far with the question of the relation 
between Religion and Ethics in general. But the subject leads 
on to the discussion of a particular ethical question — the nature 
of what are usually called, in a narrower sense, religious duties. 
Are worship and other religious observances of a similar character 
ends in themselves, or are they merely means to the performance 
of duty 1 The answer is substantially implied in the view we 
have already taken of the relation between Religion and Ethics 
in general. If our conception of God be grounded upon our 
moral ideal, it is impossible to suppose that He has arbitranly 
prescribed duties which have no bearing upon our relation to the 
highest moral ideal. To fear God, as the perfectly righteous 
Will, and to keep those commandments which necessarily flow 
from a perfectly righteous Will, must literally constitute the 
whole duty of man. We cannot — after the fashion not so much 
of the older Christian thinkers as of the semi-deistic eighteenth- 
century divines — speak as though, by a kind of arbitrary 
appendix to the moral law, a duty of going to Church had been 
impo,sed, as a sort of personal compliment to the Almighty, inde- 
pendently of its eflfects upon the mind and character of the wor- 
shipper. There is nothing substantially wrong in saying that 
the value of all such observances consists solely in their effects 
upon character and life. Only it must be remembered that the 
cultivation of right ideas about the world in general and a right 
emotional response to those ideas is a part of the true ideal 
of life. The outward acts of worship — -the saying or singing of 
words, the performance of ceremonies, the utterance of prayer 
or praise, the listening to exhortation or instruction — can only 
he regarded as valuable because they express and tend to culti- 
vate a right state of the soul, but that right state of the soul is 
in a sense an end-in-itself. If the Will of God is that we should 
serve our brethren, the right state of the soul will be one which is 
dominated by that desire ; hut inasmuch as a certain state of 
intellect and emotion as well as of will forms part of the true end 
for man, ads of worship which tend to promote true knowledge 
of God and a sense of the beauty of God’s world will have a value 
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of their own independently of the utility which they possess as 
a direct incitement and preparation for action. In the ideal love of 
God there are aesthetic and intellectual elements — knowledge of 
God’s nature, awe and reverence for the wonder of the world, 
admiration of its beauty, considered as a revelation of the Mind 
which makes it— as well as the distinctly moral element (in the 
narrower sense of the word) which consists in reverence for the 
character of God. In so far as these things enter into Religion, 
there is a meaning in saying that Religion is an end-in-itself, 
and an end which does not consist exclusively in practical 
Morality ; and, in as far as worship is a means of cultivating 
such a religious state of mind, it may be regarded as more than 
a means to an end beyond itself. It becomes a kind of spiritual 
culture, which, like the more purely intellectual and aesthetic 
culture, is both a means and an end — a means to the ideal life of 
the soul but also one of those activities in which that life con- 
sists. I need not repeat hei'e what has been said about the 
duty of subordinating the pursuit of truth and of beauty to the 
true love of our fellow-men — that is to say, the desire to promote 
for them also a good which includes the love of truth and of 
beauty. Only when thus subordinated do they form elements 
in the love of God, and become part of the end which worship 
promotes, and of which in a sense it forms a part. 

Socrates was wont to ask whether Virtue can be taught. 
Whatever exact sense be given to the word ‘ teach,’ few reflect- 
ing persons would deny that it is possible for people to make 
themselves and one another more virtuous by systematic cultiva- 
tion of the ethical side of their nature. In the history of the 
past by far the most successful means of direct moral culture 
which the world has succeeded in inventing, among peoples 
which have risen to the level of ethical Religion, have been the 
societies called Churches and the institution called public Wor- 
ship in all its forms It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 

' If we except the influence of Education, which, where it has possessed 
sufficient power to be compared in its influence on life with that of ethical 
Eeligion, has seldom been unconnected with a more directly religious 
influence. If it be suggested that private devotion is often a still moie 
powerful influence than that of pubHo Worship, I should admit the fact, 
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naiveti of the idea that individuals as a rule or societies in any 
c^ise can give up this means of moral culture, and put nothing in 
its place, without a more or less serious descent to a lower moral 
level. We may smile at some of the Positivist imitations of 
Catholic worship, but the ePositivists are assuredly right in 
holding that Morality requires the support of instruction and 
exhortation, of spiritual self-expression and recollection, of social 
observance and mutual encouragement. A comparative survey 
of the moral condition of different civilized countries at the 
present moment supplies strong empirical evidence in favour of 
such* a view. Those who believe that the institutions of 
Church and Worship in their old forms have lost their efficacy, 
or that they are incapable of a reform which will restore it, are 
bound to give serious consideration to the question how they 
can be replaced. Tor those who do believe in their efficacy and 
value, there is no more pressing or more obvious duty than 
to consider how they may be made more efficient organs for the 
discharge of their absolutely indispensable social function. 

but should add that there is little reason to believe that on any large scale 
such habits of private devotion have survived, or ever will survive, the entire 
desuetude of public Worship. Just as the internal Conscience is only 
created and educated by a powerful ‘external Conscience,’ so private 
Religion is created and educated by the external manifestations, and social 
organization, of Religion. 


CHAPTFF III 


FREE WILL 
I 

In’ dealing with, the metaphysical postulates or presuppositions 
o£ Morality, we came to the conclusion that there can be no 
Morality unless our theory of the Universe is such that the 
acts of the individual can in some real sense be ascribed to the 
self. But as to the exact sense in which these acts are to he so 
ascribed, nothing has yet been determined. A full discussion 
of the problem usually known as that of Free-will belongs, in 
mj opinion, rather to a general system of Metaphysie than to 
a treatise on Ethics. Yet the idea of Free-will is, or has been 
supposed to be, so intimately connected with our ultimate moral 
ideas that the Moral Philosopher must at least give some account 
of his own attitude towards it, although it may he an attitude 
which could only be adequately justified by a complete exposition 
of his theory of the Universe. 

W'hat then is the question of Free-will? There can be no 
doubt that the plain man, prior to reflection, does habitually 
assume that his actions are not the necessary results of preceding 
actions or of anything else in the Universe before those acts 
took place ; that no knowledge of his previous actions, or even 
of his previous character — at least of his original character 
before it was gradually moulded by his own acts of voluntary 
choice — could possibly enable any one else, or even himself, to 
predict with certainty how he would act in any given com- 
plication of circumstances. "When he looks back upon past 
misdoing, he declares that that misdoing is something which 
need not have occurred. Mo matter what he was or what he did 
before that act, no matter what original nature or character he 
brought with him into the world, all else up to that moment 
might have been the same, and yet that act might have remained 
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imdoiie. If a small amount of reflection will induce some 
hesitation as to the unconsidered or impulsive acts which, seem 
traceable to habit — formed, as he may still be disposed to con- 
tend, by previous acts of free and undetermined choice— he will 
at least insist that acts of deliberate and reflective choice between 
alternatives of real moral significance are strictly undetermined 
and essentially unpredictable, at all events by any intelligence 
which can only arrive at a knowledge of the future by inference 
from the past and the present. This is what the plain man 
understands by freedom of the will : and there are Philosophers 
who^clare that the plain man is right, and are ready even to 
follow him into his further assertion that, if Free-will in this 
sense did not exist, Morality would lose all its value, its meaning, 
its very existence. On the other hand, it is maintained by the 
Determinist that actions are the necessary results of the man’s 
original nature or constitution, as modified by the whole series 
of influences, social and physical, which have acted upon him 
from the moment of birth up to the moment of action. Actions 
are the necessary result of original character and environment, 
Original character and environment being the same, the act 
could nob have been different. Given an adequate knowledge of 
both, the act could always have been predicted. An easy way 
of realizing the problem, the nature of which is frequently 
misconceived, and that by no means only by beginners in 
Philosophy, is to suppose {per inqjObSibile no doubt) two twin 
brothers endowed originally with absolutely identical natures, 
and exposed from the moment of birth to exactly the same social 
and other influences. At the age of twenty, according to the 
Determinist theory, their ehaiucters would l^e precisely the same, 
and in any given circumstances they would act in precisely the 
same way : according to the libertarian view one of them might 
have become a saint, and the other a scoundrel. 

We may assume for the present that the question of Free-will 
or Determinism turns upon this question of predictability, though 
hereafter some qualification of this assumption may be required 
It H^t not, indeed, be supposed (as is often done in popular 
argument on both sides) that the Determinist ima^nes that an 
adequate knowledge of psychological or sociological law would 
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enable h m to predict a man b future conduct from his past 
actions. Whatever we understand by character, and however 
we envisage its relation to brain and nervous system, no man’s 
character is fully expressed by his actual conduct in the past 
Character must always include undeveloped possibilities. The 
response which a character will make to a new stimulus, or even 
to the repetition of an old stimulus \ can never be inferred with 
absolute certainty from the response it has made to previous 
stimuli. Nor need a sudden alteration in a man’s habitual 
conduct necessarily imply that some fresh and unusual external 
influence has been brought to bear upon him. For a atan’s 
character may he such as to react in one way to a given stimulus 
ninety-nine times, and in a different way to the hundredth, just 
because it is the hundredth. A man jnay be so constituted as to 
listen unmoved to a thousand sermons, and yet to have his whole 
life altered by the thousand and first — not essentially different 
in its general character from the former ; while another, whose 
outer and even inner life has been to all appearance pi’eviously 
similar, may remain equally inaccessible to any number of such 
appeals. A more frequent experience is the abandonment of 
a mode of life simply because a certain experience of it has 
proved its unsatisfactory character. There is, therefore, no 
ground for the idea — often suggested both by supporters and 
opponents — that Determinism is inconsistent with conversion or 
change of character, or even that such change can only take 
place in consequence of some palpably new feature in the 
external environment. Change of character, whether gradual or 
sudden, is as easily explainable on Determinist grounds as con- 
tinued identity of character. It is not only the outward behaviour 
that may change, but the character also — in the sense in which 
we are accustomed to use that word in ordinary life or ethical 
discussion — though doubtless some characteristics of the man 
must remain even after the most startling of such changes if he 

^ Of course the repetition is by itself a new feature in the enrironment. 
It may very plausibly be suggested that the earlier experiences have already 
modified the character or (as modern P^chologists say) the ‘ sub-eon^ious 
self,’ but these effects may not have risen above the ‘ threshold of Conscious 
ness.’ This principle has been used by Professor James in his Varieties of 
Eeligiom Experience to explain the phenomena of religious conversion. 
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ia tpO remain the same man. Not only his acts, but his motives, 
his emotions, his principles of action may become quite different 
from what they were before the liitherto latent capacity of his 
nature was called into activity. Of course, if by ‘ character ’ we 
choose to understand the wh<jle of man’s capacities for reacting 
to different stimuli the original man with ah his possibilities, 
then it must be admitted that on Determinist principles character 
is unchangeable. But this is not what we mean by ‘ character ’ 
in ordinary ethical judgements. To maintain that a man 
gradually or suddenly ‘converted’ is still a bad man because, 
but some change in his circumstances, he would still have 
been a bad man, is to confound character with some ultimate 
psychological or metaphysical ground or basis or source of 
‘ character,’ true or false. It would be better to say that the 
‘ self ’ remains the same— identical through differences, the same 
and yet not the same — though character may change. From the 
point of view of Ethics real change of character is undoubtedly 
a fact of experience — one of the facts which each side in the 
controversy must take as data for tho discussion. It is only 
a very crude Determinism which denies this, and only a very 
crude or unfair Indeterminist who can suppose that his opponent 
is logically bound to deny it 

Another unfair mode of statement often adopted by Deier- 
minists is to accuse their opponents of admitting the pos-sihility 
of ‘ unmotived willing.’ The Indeterminist, if he knows how to 
do justice to his own ease, admits that action is alwat^s inspired 
by motives. But it must be conceded on all hands that the 
‘ motive ’ cannot be identified with some factor in the external 
environment taken by itself, or even with some imagined object 
of desire as it would be apart from the individual’s reaction 
upon it. It is unquestionable, not only that in the same external 
environment two difierent men will act very differently, but that 
the same imagined pleasure or pain*, the same aiitieipat.ed 

‘ The change of stimulus need not always he intellectual, as Schopeahaner 
assumes -when he says ‘ Repentance never proceeds from a change of the will 
(which is impossible), hut from a change of knowledge ’ {Tlie Wvt^d a-' Ifi'l 
and Idea, Eng. Trans., I. p. 382}. 

s It might no doubt be maintained that in strictness it never is the same 
it IS made different in the two eases by the difference of the psychical contest 
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pereonal experience or external event will call forth a very 
different response in different individuals. Both sides mujt 
admit that eonacious and deliberate action (wc may for con- 
venience here ignore all other kinds of human behaviour) is 
always instigated by a desire : nonought there to be any hesita- 
tion on either side to admit that it is always the strongest desire 
that determines action. It need not be the desire which seemed 
strongest to the man at the moment before he acted ; but, when 
he has acted, that fact shows that the desire which prevailed was 
the strongest. We have no criterion for estimating the relative 
strength of conflicting desires except the influence whiofeT>they 
exercise upon action. But unquestionably the relative strength 
of the desire is not due to anything in the desired object (as it 
is when taken apart from the consciousness of the individual), 
but to something in the man himself. The question about which 
the Determinist and the Indeterminist are at issue is precisely 
this : ' What is it that makes one desired object appeal more 
strongly to one man than it does to another ? ’ The man always 
acts'in obedience to the strongest motive, but the question remains 
* What is it that determines the greater strength of one desire 
as compared with another in different individuals?’ 'Clearly 
something in the man. himself,’ both sides will reply. But to the 
Determinist that ‘ something in the man ’ must mean ‘ something 
in the man as he was at the moment before the alternative was 
presented — something itself the result of his original constitution 
(material or spiritual) as he was at the moment of birth together 
with the whole environment of his life up to the moment of 
action.’ To the Indeterminist it will mean ‘something which 
came into existence at that instant, which had never been m 
existence before, which was not the necessary result of anything 
that had been in existence before, which could not be inferred 
by any sagacity from anything that was in the world up to that 
moment, an absolutely new creation.’ The action on this view is 
due to the man certainly, but not simply to the man as he is 
bom, or even the man as he has made himself by previous acts 

in wMch. it stands in the two cases. This is the same thing as saying that 
a particular ‘ object of desire ’ has no existence which ia independent of the 
whole personality of the desiring subject. 
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of choice, bat to the man as he makes himself at that minute. 
It is this power of making himself anew by successive aet^s, 
unfettered even by his previous self, which more than aught ebe 
constitutes him (according to the Indeterminist) a moral being. 
The acts flow from the self, but the self is a self-creative self 
Whether such a conception is ultimately intelligible, we shall 
have hereafter to examine. But that is the fairest way of 
presenting the Indeterminist case. 

The ease has so far been stated as though the Libertarian 
maintained that every act — at least every act of deliberate and 
reflofttiye choice between alternatives morally signiflcant — weie 
wholly nninfiuenced either by original character, by environ- 
ment. or by previous acts of free choice — that cveiy such act 
IS undetermined and equally undetermined. A position so 
obviously inconsistent with the most familiar experience has 
never perhaps been deliberately maintained by any human 
being, but it must be confessed that till very recently advocates 
of Indeterminism have taken little pains to protect themselves 
against such a travesty of their position. A moment’s reflection 
will be enough to show that such a contention would amount to 
the denial that there is such a thing as character, that there is 
any permanence or continuity at all about the self to which 
action is referred. All that the Libertarian is bound to maintain 
IS that these acts of undetermined choice constitute one of the 
factora which determine the character of the man’s life, a factor 
whose moral significance from the Indeterminist point of view 
need not be diminished even if it were admitted that— externally 
considered — it is the smallest of these factors. Xinety-nine 
hundredths (so to speak) of a man’s life might be due to 
heredity, education, environment, and original constitution ; but 
provid^ there were a hundredth part referable only to undeter- 
mined acts of choice, that would be enough to satisfy the 
postulate of Freedom. On this view it would be that hundredth 
part — some difference scarcely visible to superficial observation, 
a little more or a little less of kindliness or family affection in the 
man whom circumstances have turned into an habitual criminal, 
a little more or less conscientiousness and seH-denml in the 
man whom circumstances have made respectable — that stamps 
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him as morally good or bad in the true ethical senses or at least 
in the truest sense^ of those words. This point of view was onqe 
paradoxically expressed by an able advocate of Indeterminism — 
the late Professor Chandler of Oxford — when he said that it 
was enough that one act of a man’s life should be free. But in 
truth it is not necessary that even an isolated act should be 
referable luliolly to the free will. It would be enough that it 
should enter as a factor into the determination of a man’s acts or 
some of them, that a man's acts and matured character should 
be referable not to two factors but to three — birth-character, 
environment, undetermined choice. 

Much confusion has been eansed in this matter by the use 
of the term ' Freedom ’ in a variety of senses which are not 
always clearly distinguished from one another by those who use 
them. In particular the word Freedom has been employed in 
the following three sharply distinguishable senses ; — 

(i) Sometimes it means that an act is one done in obedience to 
Reason or to the higher self ; because only in such acts is the 
agent conscious of no discord between the higher and lower self, 
because only then is the man’s deliberate conviction of what is 
highest and best for him not dominated and controlled by passing 
desires, capricious lusts, and fleeting passions. In this sense it 
18 clear that good acts alone are free. The idea that goodness or 
the serriee of God is ‘ perfect freedom ’ is from a practical point 
of view an extremely valuable and stimulating idea. But it 
obviously involves a metaphor, and its introduction into the 
controversy between Detenninism and its opposite has led to 
endless confusion. The idea is one which, in works of technical 
Ethics at least, had better be expressed in some other way! 


^ This usage is in modern times due to the example of Kant, wlio regarded 
every good act as motived by respect for the Moral Law and so as determined 
by pure Practical Eeason ; but, since at the same time that act qua, event 
was a link in a series of causally inter-connected phenomena, it was really, 
according to him, not the particular act but the whole series that was 
determined by a single act of timeless, undetermined choice. In supposing 
that a man detenaines his own character by an act of timeless choice, Kant 
was an Indeterminist. His followers have mostly followed moie hr less 
closely his use of the term ‘free ’ in the sense of ‘rationally determined,’ 
while dropping the Indeterminist side of his doctrine, fent’s position 
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(a) Good and had acts alike may be regarded as free by all 
who recognize a difference between meclianical causality and 
the causality of a permanent spiritual self. In this sense 
Freedom implies the power of self-determination, but does not 
necessarily involve the esist^ee of undetermined beginnings in 
the stream of volitions which make up a man’s inner life. 
That Freedom in this sense is an absolutely essential postulate 
of Morality, I have already insisted in the chapter on ‘ Jfeta- 
physie and Morality.’ 

(3) Freedom may be used to imply a power of absolutely 
unck*?iBujmed choice in the self — a power of originating acts 
which have absolutely no connexion with or relation to the self 
as it was before the act. 

It is of extreme importance to distinguish the kind of Deter- 
minism which recognizes the existence of a spiritual self and 
refers human actions to the character of that self from the 
mechanical Neeessarianism ■which regards actions as caused by 
one another, or by the physical events of which what we call 
‘ actions ’ are the physical concomitants. But the ambiguous 
use of the terms ‘ free ’ and ‘freedom ’ has been responsible for vast 
confusion. Many writers have supposed themselves to be defending 

imolves the difiSoulty of applying the categoiy of Cansaiity to something 
which has no beginning, That which has no beginning cannot he caused 
by itself or anything else ; it can only be uncaused. The only intelligible 
sense which can be given to the idea of ‘ noumenal freedom ’ is to interpret 
it as meaning chat the individual is uncreated, and either ‘out of time ' or 
‘pre-existent,’ But there seems to be no evidence that that 15 -what 
Kant intended by it. He probably meant merely that the timeless self 
13 the cause of the series of acts in time. Ho’w there can be a timeless 
individual self whieh is not also uncreated he did not ask himself. 
Bad acts were to Kant apparently free in the sense that the rational 
self could have interfered with the causally determined series of natural 
events m time, hut left them to be deteimiaed by motives of pleasuie 
and pain, ■which Kant always assamed to be the only possible motive of 
non-moral or immoral acts, and to be of a purely • nututai ’ character 
—just like cases of meehaaiical or physical causality. But the dis- 
tinction between the first and second senses of the teiui ‘free’ is never 
clearly stated by Kant or by most of his tollowers Leibniz has also added 
much the confusion by tiring to perauade other people, and peihaps 
hunself, that he was an Indeterminist ■when moat of his arguments only go 
to establish freedom in the second of the senses distinguished in the text. 
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Indcten nisn whei tl cy w rort^iUy Detera mihts themselves m 
the !3ense of Stlf-D^temuiiisni. Still more have been so nnJer- 
stood by readers not unwilling to be deceived. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and Hegel, and English Idealists like Green have 
often been taken for Indeterminists or defenders of Free-will in 
the popular sense, The materialistic, hedonistic, and other mis- 
leading associations which have gathered around the word 
' necessity ’ certainly justify the use of the word Freedom for 
any doctrine which allows that the actions are really determined 
by a spiritual self capable of being influenced by ethical, as 
opposed to purely hedonistic, motives. Only, those w-hC^vail 
themselves of this usage should make perfectly plain the sense 
m which they do so. I shall myself claim the right of using the 
word ‘Freedom’ to include belief in ‘Self-determination’ in 
a sense which is not inconsistent with one kind of Determinism 
but with a view of avoiding ambiguity I shall usually speak 
of the creed which denies Determinism altogether as ‘ Indetei- 
miniam,’ The w^ord Libertarianism is also so definitely associated 
with Free-will in the indeterministic or popular sense that it had 
better be allowed to remain synonymou.s with Indeterminism, 
even by those who give a wider significance to the term 
‘ free.’ 


II 

Having thus tried to make plain the nature of the question, 
I shall proceed to glance at the arguments used on both sides 
At different periods in the history of thought different lines 
of argument have played the largest part in the controversy 
Putting aside the ancient world, which, even in the Stoic- 
epicurean period, was, perhaps, hardly alive to the real difficulties 
of the problem, we may say that the controversy has passed 
through three stages. In the earlier stage it was primarily 
a theological controversy: the dififleulty was to reconcile the 
Freedom which Morality primp, facie seemed to require with 
the Omnipotence and Omniscience of God; and at this stage 
it may be observed that it was generally the more emancipated 
or Humanist thinkers who defended the cause of Freedom, while 
it was the more enthusiastic representatives of authoritative 
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Eeligion \yho took the deterministic side. The philasophically 
educated Greek Fathers were on the side of Liberty ^ : the half- 
cultured Africans and other Westerns on the side of Predestina' 
tion. St, Thomas in a slightly disguised form, Wyeliffe and 
Huss avowedly, were Determjnists of the Self-detenuinist type : 
the critical and sceptical Occam was a Libertarian. Luther and 
the Reformation Theologians were Predestinarians ; Era.smus 
and the champions of Humanism were Indeterminists. In the 
second stage of the controversy the arena was chiefly meta- 
physical. The difficulty was to reconcile moral Freedom with 
the-id^ of Causality and the universality of Law. From the 
time of Hobbes it may broadly he said (subject no doubt to 
many eseeptions and reservations) that the sceptical intellect has 
been on the side of Determinism, while the champions of Re- 
ligion and Morality have usually been the upholders of Inde- 
terminism. If among the Philosophers as many great names 
can be claimed for some form of Indeterminism as for Detei- 
minism, their advocacy has been for the most part based wholly 
and avowedly upon ethical grounds. In recent times, while the 
old difficulties continue to play their part in the controversy, 
the most powerful impulse towards the deterministic mode of 
thought has been derived not so much from a priori meta- 
physical difficulties as from empirical considerations — from the 
discovery of the close connexion betvreen oapaeity and tempera- 
ment on the one hand and the structure of brain and neiwoub 
system on the other, from the emphasis which modem Evolu- 
tionism has given to the always familiar influence of heredity, 
from the constancy of statistics, and in general the more vivid 
appreciation of the intimate relation in which individual conduct 
stands to social environment, 

I will postpone for the moment any further exposition of the 
speculative difficulties (which perhaps after all remain the most 
formidable), but will add for the benefit of readers who may be 
very unfamiliar with the controversy a few words as to the way in 
which these empirical considerations have tended to bring about 
a st^te of things in which, if common sense has not given up i^s 

^ Only lat-er Greek Philosophy and Theology invented a word for ' free- 
will ’ — an idea which Aristotle never succeeded in expressing— aiTf^ovD-i'o. 
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instinctive IndeterminiFm, the prevail ng tendency both of Sc ence 
and Philosophy is towards the deterministic view of the question 
(i) Without exaggerating the extent of our knowledge as 
to the relation between mind and brain, it is a well-ascertained 
fact that there is some correspondence between the shape, struc- 
ture, or quality of the brain and nervous system on the one hand 
and the character and conduct of the man on the other. With 
regard to purely intellectual characteristics this will hardly 
be disputed by any one, and it can hardly be denied that this is 
to some extent the case with, moral characteristics also. Southern 
Italians and Spaniards are usually more irascible, emfliji^s^al, 
and impetuous than Englishmen or Scandinavians, not because 
they all happen to use their freedom in that way, but because 
they are horn with a different cerebral and nervous constitution 
It will be said (and justly), that we have to do here with the 
emotional or pathological constitution of different individuals, and 
not with their moral character proper — with the impulses which 
excite them to good actions or bad and not with their actual 
conduct. But we observe also that on the average the resultmg 
conduct of the respective races is what might be expected from 
this difference in their emotional tendencies, and it is easy to 
infer that further knowledge of such physiological facts might 
explain the actual volitions as well as the impulses against which 
the inmost self of each individual reacts — the extent to which he 
yields to hia good or bad impulses as well as the nature of those 
impulses themselves. As the physical difference between races 
becomes wider, moral differences widen also. We should be 
almost as surprised to find the moral qualities of a Kant or 
a Gladstone as we should be to find the intellectual powers of such 
men in comhination with the physical characteristics of a Toda 
And when we turn to the widest moral differences between men of 
the same race, the same correspondence between character and 
physique is traceable to a greater or less extent. No one now 
doubts that insanity is due to a disease or original malformation 
of the brain and nervous system — a disease sometimes engendered, 
and to some extent curable, by purely spiritual influences^ but 
nevertheless a physical disease when once produced, and one often 
traceable to purely physical causes. And insanity reveals itself 
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in erratic morality as well as in erroneous judgements about 
matters of fact. The influence of brain upon character is seen 
most conspicuously in those cases where a physical injury — 
a blow on the head or a sunstroke — is followed by violent or 
criminal behaviour in persons of previously irreproachable char- 
acter. It is probable that Lombroso and his followers have 
failed to establish their theory of a ‘ criminal type ’ of head 
there is, at least, much exaggeration about the definiteness and 
certainty of their results ; but it cannot be denied that a majority 
of criminals — at least, criminals of the kind who usually find 
th^jc-j^y to penal servitude — are persons of exceedingly low 
mental calibre ’with a low facial angle and the caste of features 
which commonly accompanies very low mental development. In 
these exceptional and abnormal instances the eoiTespondence 
between character and constitution becomes so glaring that it is 
hardly possible to avoid the recognition of some causal con- 
nexion in that sense of the word in which we usually speak 
of causal connexion in the physical Sciences ^ : and it is at least 
plausible to argue that further knowledge would reveal a like 
correspondence in the case of those less glaring differences of 
character and conduct which the Libeitarian refers to the free 
will of the agent. It must be remembered, indeed, that all this 
evidence is quite inadequate to prove that purely physical 
characteristics are the sole cause of intellectual and moral 
characteristics, but it tends to show that these physical charac- 
teristics must be included among the antecedents of human 
actions, and to suggest that, if not wholly determined by physical 
causes, they are at least determined by causes. 

(2) There are the familiar facts of heredity, emphasized by 
modem biological investigation, but not really much better known 

^ We kave no experience of brain by itself; it is always brain phot 
sometliing wbich is not brain witk whiek we have to do, and it must, of 
course, be remembered that wken ke treats brain as a cause, tke Idealist 
does so only in a relative and not an ultimate sense, since ike brain itself 
exists only for mind. But tke question of the relation between mind and 
body does not fall witkin our subject. No view of it is inconsistent with 
tke pifeition taken up in this ebapter provided that it admits (ir the real 
causality of tke individual self, (2) the spiritual character of Ultimate 
Reality. 
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to US tl an to those who 1 ved before Darwuinmi and the ideas 
associated with it were droamoil of. Tlie hastieid einpirieal 
observation taught men that people had a tendency to resemble — > 
not only in their mental but in their moral eharaeteristics — one 
or both of their parents : 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis : 
est in iuvencia, esfc in eqnis patrum 
virtue, neqne inibellem ferocee 
progenerant aquilae columbam^. 

Observation a little more extended and careful taught them 
that, even when there is a glaring contrast between chiji ^^ an d 
both parents, a resemblance may often be traced between the 
character of the child and some remoter ancestor or collateral 
relative. The observation of this familiar fact is by itself fatal 
to the crude Libertarianism (if such has ever really been main- 
tained) which represents each act of every individual as wholly 
and equally dne to the use which he makes of his free will ; and 
it is at least plausible here again to use the argument from 
analogy, and to contend that, had we full and adequate know- 
ledge of the causes which determine the course of embryonic 
development, we should be able to account for the original con- 
stitution with which a man is born into the world in those cases 
in which the earliest manifestations of character are prima fade 
least like what we should have expected as easily as we do 
in those cases in which they most obviously recall the parental 
type. Just as the generalizations which have enabled meteor- 
ologists to make rough predictions with regard to the weather 
have, in spite of many inaccuracies and some total mistakes, 
convinced the general public that there is such a Science as 
Meteorology, so it may be contended that a man’s birth-character 
could with adequate knowledge of data and laws be predicted 
with as much certainty as the weather : and that by the birth- 
character is explainable everything in the man’s conduct that is 
not due to his social and other environment. 

( 3 ) There is the argument from statistics. Though we can 
seldom obtain sufficient knowledge of the individual’s character 
to enable us to predict with great certainty and accuracy how 

* Horace, Odes iv. 4. 29-32. 
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he will act, we are in many cases able to foretell the action 
of masses of men not only with cei-taintj' but with a high degree 
of (quantitative accuracy. We can be tolerably sure, indeed, 
that some individuals will he late for dinner, but we cannot say 
to a minute or two how mufih, and such calculations are always 
liable to be upset by disturbing causes : the most unpunctual of 
men may be in time when his watch goes wrong. But with 
masses of men it is otherwise ; we are able by the examination 
of the statistics to predict with a very small margin of error 
how many people in London will commit suicide in a y^r. 
If<''S 2 r!(»^ountry shows a higher rate of suicide than another, 
we seek to account for it by something in its social conditions, as 
for instance by its Keligion being Protestant rather than Roman 
Catholic, or by the cruelties connected with its system of com- 
pulsory military sermce, or hy the prevalence of Landlordism 
instead of peasant Proprietorship. And fluctuations in the 
statistics we try to account for in a similar way. Within small 
areas or periods the fluctuations are of course considei-able 
They become smaller as we extend our view to larger areas 
of time and place. Or, if a sudden variation occurs, the instinct 
of every man — he he Determinist or Libertarian — is to account 
for it by some change in the emdronment ; and in many eases 
we can si3 account for the sudden or gradual variations ot 
statistics of this kind with at least as much success as we meet 
with in the attempt to account for variations in the statistics of 
death or disease, which everybody admits to be due to fixed, 
ascertainable, and calculable causes b If we find a sudden increase 
in the number of offences punishable on summary conviction at 
a particular date, we ask ourselves whether any legislative or 
social change took place at the time, and we find it in the growth, 
of bicycling and the consequent necessity for the prosecution 
of highly respectable persons for riding upon footpaths. If 
the statistics of desertion in the English Army show a rapid 
and startling change in a certain year, we are not satisfied with 
accounting for it by a freak of Free-will, and find it more satis- 

^ Sven Insnianee statistics lavaive tte asaumptio:!! that we eaa to a large 
exteat predict human conduct. An nncau3(ed outbreak of murder on a large 
scale migat involve the -winding-iip of the safest comiiiny in Europe. 
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factory to connect it with some change in the manner of dealing 
with iineh otFeaces or with the state of the labour market. Moral 
statistics in short — statistics of crime or pauperism for instance — 
are almost as constant as vital statistics. The conduct of men in 
masses can be predicted with mor^ certainty than the weather. 
How can this fact, it may be asked, he reconciled with the 
hypotiiesis of Indeterminism? Upon that hypothesis, it may 
be urged, we ought to regard it as quite conceivable that in one 
year vast numbers should freely will to commit larceny, in the 
next year none at all. 

It may be suggested that on the doctrine of probahijjliifi^he 
number of undetermined bad volitions might be supposed, m 
the absence of disturbing circumstances, on an average to bear 
about the same proportion to the number of undetermined good 
ones, though it will always be uncertain upon which particular 
persons it falls to keep up the average. But the doctrine of 
probabilities is itself based upon degrees in our knowledge 
of causes, and the question arises whether, in regard to any 
class of phenomena not governed by causes S we should have 
any rational ground for expecting such a constancy of averages 
The idea of pure chance, understood as a matter of objective fact, 
IS open, to exactly the same difficulties as the idea of undeter- 
mined volition. To refer the constancy of statistiCvS to the opera- 
tion of chance is therefore no explanation of their approximate 
eonstaney. It is quite true that the explanation of inoial statistics 
by social causes taken in connexion with the original con- 
stitution of individuals is not made out with sufficient complete- 
ness to constitute positive proof ; but it can hardly be denied 

^ I do not identify the law of Causality with the law of the Uniformity of 
Nature. But our belief in the universal prevalence of Uniformity within 
the mechanical sphere is itself based upon a probable inference as to the 
modus opemndi of the ultimate Cause which log-ically presupposes that the 
events must have some Cause. 'Vi'e assume a prion that events must have 
some cause : we learn by experience that the cause is one which operates 
within a certain sphere in accordance with a mechanical ‘uniformity of 
succession,’ and even in the biological sphere with a certain regularity 
which, however, cannot be reduced to a mechanical ‘ uniformity of sue 
cession.’ For further explanation, of my meaning I may refer to Mr. It B 
HaJdane’s Fathwaij to Bealiii), Vol. I, j). 340 sq,, and Dr. J. S. Haldane’s two 
Guy B Hospital lectures on Life and Mechanism. 
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that the whole of our information points to the conclusion that 
■with complete knowledge we should be able to see an exact 
correspondence as clearly as we now see a rough correspondence. 

In the present state of onr knowledge it might safely be 
affirmed that, while unrafleetive common sense may retain its 
instinctive Indeterminism, such a theory would never even 
occur to a scientifically trained mind aoc^uainted with .such 
facts as I have mentioned and accustomed to deal with social 
and psychological phenomena, unless it were in the first instance 
suggested by ethical or religious considerations. The most im- 
postau^^nestiou to be discussed is, there fore, the question whether 
any demand of the moral and religious consciousness really^ 
necessitates, or even strongly recommends, the theory of Indeter- 
minism. Our knowledge of the empirical fact-s is far too small 
to enable us to say that, if it were so recommended, the hypothesis 
would he indefensible. If we could not explain or justify the 
facts of our moral consciousness without this hypothesis, we 
should have as good a right to assume Indeterminism as we 
have to accept any other postulate which is required for the 
rational interpretation of our expeiience. The facts of our 
moral consciousness are as certain as any other facts, and logical 
inferences from or implications of those facts have as good a right 
to be believed as any isolated fact accessible to immediate ex- 
perience. There would still remain, indeed, the speculative 
question which we have hitherto waived — whether the very 
idea of undetermined choice is really thinkable ; hut, if we found 
it impossible to understand or explain an important department 
of our thought without such an hypothesis, it might well be 
urged that any logical or metaphysical presuppositions which 
stand in the way of doing so would stand in need of re-examina- 
tion and revision. We might even feel driven to acquiesce for 
the nonce in an nnresolvable contradiction between two sides 
or elements in our knowledge and experience. Such an admis- 
sion of irresolvable antmomies would be a far more rational 
proceeding than to dismiss as fictitious the intellectual implica- 
tion^ of one part of our experience because we cannot at present 
reconcile them with those of some other part, even wiihout 
taking into consideration the greater importance for practical 
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life of the moral aa compared w th the scient fic s de of our 
conscious hfe The question before os is then this — Doeji 
Morality postulate Indeterminism? 

Ill 

The best way of raising the question will be, I think, to state 
as clearly as possible the position of those who assert the 
necessity of Indeterminism for Morality in the most extreme 
form. They do not deny that men are born with natural 
tendencies to good or evil, or that such tendencies are modified 
hy education and environment, physical and social. And*.tljgse 
inborn or acquired tendencies exercise an influence upon their 
actual conduct. But, in pronouncing a man good or bad, we 
must, it is contended, make abstraction of all that is due either 
to original endowment or to subsequent environment. It is not 
these things that make a man good or bad, but only that portion 
of his actual conduct and character which can be traced to the 
use that he makes of his own free will. It is only that part of 
a man’s conduct which (his original nature and all surrounding 
circumstances being the same) might still have been different, 
that stamps the man as good or bad in the true, moral sense of 
the word. No doubt a man who is born so that he cannot fail, 
with such and such a social environment, to turn out what is 
commonly called a good man, is a more desirable citizen, more 
useful to his fellows and more at peace with himself, than one 
so constituted as, under like ciixiumstances, to turn out a ruffian 
but, morally speaking, he is not one whit the better man. We 
may bestow upon him a utilitarian, a social, perhaps a kind of 
aesthetic approbation : but to strictly moral approbation he is no 
more entitled than a clock which keeps time or an animal whose 
physiological constitution forbids it to indulge in aggressive or 
predatory behaviour. It is not only that the man’s actions are 
materially correct ; they may be done from the right motives 
— from motives of humanity, of charity, of duty — and yet they 
are morally worthless, so long as these sentiments are due to his 
original nature or his fortunate surroundings. It is not only, be 
it observed, the man of natural good tendencies who is pro- 
nounced to be destitute of moral worth if his actions are not 
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free ; every moral system must recognize some ditFerence (what 
difference will depend upon tke system) between the man of 
natural good qualities and the man who is good on principle — 
between (for instance) natural good nature and a hot temper 
duly controlled: audit may ^conceivably be contended that the 
latter represents the higher type of character. But this is not 
all. The extreme Libertarian is prepared to maintain not 
only that a man’s natural sentiments, desires, inclinations may 
be of the best possible quality, but that his will may be steadily 
directed, in tbe presence of the fiercest temptations, towards the 
good its own sake ; and yet that, if that will be itself the 
outcome^of birth and education, it posses.ses no moral value 
whatever. It earns no merit; and, according to this School, 
moral value and merit are synonymous terms. The determined 
saint is no better than the determined sinner. 

Now it will, I think, be easy to show that, stated in this extreme 
form, the Libertarian position is totally at variance with the deepest 
moral comdctions and the clearest of moral intuitions. Granted, 
for the moment, that there is such a thing as undetennined choice, 
and that for certain purposes — in order to pronounce our final 
judgement upon a man — it may be necessary to take into con- 
sideration, not merely the character of his volitions but also the 
extent to which his wdl was undetermined ; yet it is certain that 
we do not attribute exdv.dve moral value to that part of a man’s 
character which would have been the same, no matter what his 
original character and his subsequent environment. Supposing I 
meet with a man of whose antecedents I know nothing, but whom 
I find spending his life in the practice of every virtue under the sun. 
He not merely does virtuous actions, actions externally in accord- 
ance -with the Moral Law, but he does them from the highest 
motives : he is conscientious, charitable, self-denying, free (gtttirifu'm 
ft.'UTim'ricte -patedfwgilitati} from, any vices that the most intimate 
acquaintance can discern. But one day he tells me Ms history. 
His father and mother belonged, it appears, to the salt of the 
earth : he can point back to a long line of equally exemplary 
ancestors ; no member of his family, for generations back, is 
known to have been selfish or unconscientious : he has enjoyed 
the best of educations, and been fortunate in his teachers, his 
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fnends, and his professional ates JIow I do not deny 

that a knowledge of these facts may somewhat weaken my 
admiration for his character. They may suggest, not only that 
under less favourable circumstances he might have acted 
difierently, but that his will is really not so strong as it appears 
to be ; that he would not be able to resist stronger temptations 
than those which have fallen to his lot, and that a less ' sheltered ' 
hie might even now produce a serious lowering of his moral 
level, and reveal the existence of faults hitherto unsuspected by 
himself or by others. But if I were sure that his will would 
now be proof against the strongest temptations, the me^^-kne-w- 
ledge that, without that excellent ancestry and education, his 
will would have been different would produce surely not the 
smallest lowering of my moral esteem. A virtuous family 
commands my respect no less than a virtuous individual 
Certainly, the Philosopher who proposes to base his Indeter- 
mmism upon the spontaneous deliverances of the unsophisticated 
moral consciousuess will find it difBcult to support the contention 
that in the case contemplated onr esteem would be turned into 
total indifference or contempt. Or take another case — the case 
of ‘ conversion.’ I have already protested against the notion 
that Determinism is inconsistent with change of character. As a 
matter of fact the greatest believers in conversion have been 
Determinists — St. Augustine, WycUffe, the Reformers (of every 
school), the Jansenists, the English Puritans There may indeed 

be cases of conversion, as I have already suggested, in which no 
great visible change of environment accounts for the moral revolu- 
tion. Put that is not the common type. The change usually con- 
nects itself either with some striking event in the man’s personal 
history — an escape from great danger, an illness, or a bereave- 
ment, or, more commonly still, with the influence of another 
person brought to bear upon him through a sermon, a book, or 
private intercourse. Suppose then I meet with another char- 


^ The Methodist movement, or lather one half of it — the section which 
followed Wesley and not Whitefield — was the first great religious revival 
that was based on a Libertarian Theology. Perhaps we ought to adu that 
the Franciscan Theology, though its origin is later than the great missionary 
successes of the movement, was Libertarian. 
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acter such, as I have akeaJy contemplated, but find on enquiry 
ti^at in this case the man has not alwaj's been so. He used to be 
a selfish and self-indulgent profligate, and (as he will tell you him- 
self) would doubtless have continued so but for the fact that on 
such an occasion he listened to the sermon of such and such 
a preacher, came into intimate relations with such and such a 
fiiend, or chanced to peruse such and such a book. Since then 
not merely his outward life but the inner life of his soul has 
been altogether different. Am I then, in estimating his real 
character, to make abstraction of all that has been due to tha& 
esternaiiy conditioned crisis in his life, and say that his true 
moral st^is is just what it would have been, had some accident 
stood in the wmy of his hearing the preacher or falling in with 
the friend or the book I It is true no doubt that the fact that, 
when he does hear, he hearkens and heeds — that the seed sown 
js not carried away by the fowls of the air or withered by the 
stony ground of his heart or choked by the growth of tares — 
does show that even before that event he was not altogether the 
frivolous being that he seemed There were potentialities of 
goodness in him already ; but there will be an end of all possi- 
bility (even for the profoundest insight) of classifying men into 
good and bad, better or worse, if possibilities are to be treated as 
of the same moral value as actualities. If that were so, what 
would be the use of preaching or other efforts to make men 
better ? If the possibilities are to be counted for righteousness, 
why tiy to develope them into actualities ? It may be admitted 
also, wuthout any undue suspiciousness as to the value of religions 
conversion, that the tendencies which previous to the moral 
crisis were dominant and unchecked very often prove to have 
been less entirely eradicated than the stock phraseology of 
rei ivalist movements may sometimes suggest. In the language 
of a dogmatic formula the old ‘ infection of nature doth remain 

o 

yea, in them that are regenerated,’ and its influence may some- 
times be traced in altered forms throughout the man's subse- 
quent life. But the position that the time moral status of the 
man is really what to a discriminating moral vision it would 
have appeared to be, had his old and bad mode of life continued 
unaltered, is as.sured]y not one which can base itself upon the 
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ordinary judgements of mankind. The only really logical form 
of such extreme Indeterminism would carry with it {as it d^d 
avowedly for Kant) the startling consequence that no man can 
really be made better by the influence of another. A mode of 
thinking which compels us to deny the sanctity of St. Paul 
because it might never have existed but for the influence of 
Christ, of St. Augustine because it would not have existed but 
for St. Ambrose, of St. Francis because he was once a profligate, 
or of his own disciples because without him they would in all 
probability never have risen above the low average level of their 
contemporaries, is more flatly opposed to the deepest rn^l con- 
victions of mankind than the crudest and most mechanical 
theory of human conduct by which Determinism has ever been 
caricatured. 

Equally startling deductions might be arrived at if we were 
to invert this line of argument, and to trace out the consequences 
of treating as really good all the people who under favourable 
collocations of circumstances might have become good. At that 
rate all the bad men who failed to become good, because the 
preacher who might have converted them did not happen to 
come their way, would have to be set down as paragons of 
Virtue. And on this mode of thinking the question might 
be raised where we are to discover men really bad. There are 
some personalities of such transcendent spiritual energy that it 
seems scarcely possible, given circumstances under which their 
influence could have a maximum play, for any human being 
altogether to resist that influence — assuming that it was brought 
to bear upon them at a sufficiently early age and that there 
were no counteracting influences. Granted that there are a small 
minority on whom no good influence could have any effect, it 
must be remembered that present environment is not the only 
factor of which the view under examination would compel us to 
make abstraction. The influence of heredity must be eliminated 
also. And how many of the actually bad would have been bad 
if they had enjoyed the advantage not only of the education best 
calculated to develope their possibilities of good but also of the 
best possible parents and ancestors for many generations ? Even 
if there were any meaning in such a question, it is obvious that 
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the enquiry into any particular person s ‘ real character ’ becomes 
ope with which not only the most profound and trained insight 
of the ‘disinterested spectator/ but even the most penetrating 
self-examination, is quite incapable of grappling. Indeed, if we 
push the argument far enough, we might even have to go the 
length of denying that the moral value of a man was greater 
than that of an animal in so far as his evolution from the animal 
condition was due to inEuences independent of his own undeter- 
mined choice. 

These considerations do not by themselves disprove Indeter- 
minism^But they do show, I submit, that Indeterminism of 
this extr^e type can gain no support from the ‘ common-sense ’ 
Morality to which it generally appeals. They do show that the 
element in a man's character and conduct which is due to 
undetermined choice (if any such element exists) cannot without 
paradox be regarded as the only element which possesses not 
merely value but that particular kind or degree of value which 
we are in the habit of bestowing upon a good character or 
a good will. Granted that an inmost kernel of imdetennined 
choice exists, it is something which is wholly inaccessible to 
human observation. Granted that the significance of this fact 
be admitted, and the inference drawn that in the last resort we 
have no materials for a final and adequate pronouncement upon 
the total character of any man, still that is a very different thing 
from saying that those elements of character which are acceasible 
to observation have no value at ail in so far as they are due to 
anything else but this hypothetical element of undetermined 
choice, the existence of which in any particular person we have no 
data even for conjecturing. Such a contention would carry with 
it the consequence not only that our estimates of character— our 
own or other people's — are often erroneous and always inade- 
quate, but that they bear no relation whatever to the realities 
of the case. In venerating the saint, we may mistakenly be 
venerating a bad man to whom a good father and favom-able 
circumstances may have given a benevolence and a self-denial 
whiel^ are morally worthless because ‘ determined.’ In morally 
condemning a Caesar Borgia, we may be condemniug actual 
bad tendencies W'hich arc no more deserving of moral censure 
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thaJi phyBiCtil disoase whilo all tl c t luc acts of > ree-w 11 
under favourablo circumstances to ha\c made ^ a 
Socrates or a St. Paul were wholly prevented from taking 
actual effect because the poor man chanced to be the illegiti- 
mate son of a Renaissance PopCj and to have breathed the most 
polluted moral atmosphere that social evolution has ever 
generated. If such exti'avagances are to be avoided, we must 
at the least admit that besides this inaccessible kernel of 
character the actual character and volitions of human beings, 
as they stand revealed directly to introspection or indirectly to 
observation, have a real value, and a very different vu^e from 
tliat attributed to the hedonistic or other consequences which 
character and volition may produce for the persons themselves 
or for others. Granted that the undetermined choice may 
possess moral value — it may be supreme and imique moral 
value — it is not the only thing which possesses such value. We 
can no longer .say that in a determined world there would be no 
such thing as value or moral value, and consequently no such 
thing as Morality. Granted the existence of some higher sphere 
of transcendental Morality for which Indeterminism may be 
a necessary postulate, we cannot say that without it onr ordi- 
nary moral judgements would be destitute of all meaning and 
significance. 

Now, if this much be admitted, it is obvious that the argument 
for Indeterminism as a postulate of Morality is at least very 
seiiously weakened. The strength of the case for Indeterminism 
lies in its appeal to common sense : that case is therefore enor- 
mously weakened when it is found that its logical consequences 
aie such as to shock common sense and that, to become capable of 
rational defence, it has to assume a form which common sense 
would not recognise. We have seen that, unless we are to 
substitute for the moral judgements of our ordinary moral 
consciousness a kind of moral judgement the very existence of 
which has never been suspected except by a few Indeterminist 
Philosophers, we cannot say that Morality would be destroyed 
by the admission that this element of undetermined choice does 
not exist at all. Morality would still remain ; our judgements 
of value would remain, and there would be no reason for denying 
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their validity. We should retain our conception of * the good,’ 
and should still ascribe a peculiar value to acts voluntarily 
directed towards the good. Morality would not he destroyed , 
would it in any way be weakened ? The suggestion that it 
would, might mean one of two things : either it might mean 
that the validity of the Moral Law would be affected for the 
reflective consciousness, or that in practice a general conviction 
that Determinism is true would bring with it some weakening 
of the motives which work for Morality and deter from 
Immorality- 

Let af!.^as3ume then that we knew for certain Determinism 
to be true. Ought that logically to make, and would it practi- 
cally make, any difference to usl First, let us get rid of 
some misleading associations. In the first place. Determinism 
does not imply psychological Hedonism, though psychological 
Hedonism does imply Determinism. The ‘motives’ which 
determine conduct may be of the most unhedonistic or rational 
or spiritual character. It is a mistake to assume (with Kant) 
that, because a motive is ‘pure’ — a pure desire to obey the 
Moral Law — the resulting act can be due to nothing but undeter- 
mined choice, or that because the act is determined its motive 
must he purely ‘ natural’ The fact that, with sufficient know- 
ledge of a man's character and of the spiritual dynamic possessed 
by a given sermon, we could predict that he would be con- 
verted by it, does not show that the operation of the sermon was 
due to self-interest. Secondly, Determinism does not imply 
particular theory as to the relations between mind and body 
There can he no doubt that certain features of physical constitu- 
tion are among the causes or conditions which determine character 
and conduct, but these need not be the only ones. Friyna fade 
and without any attempt to offer a complete solution of the 
problem, the influence of mind upon body is at least as obvious 
a fact of experience as the influence of body upon mind. A blow 
on the head may be the new factor which turns a man of given 
physical and mental constitution into a criminal. But it is equally 
eertakt that a thought may cause blushing or death, that cheerful 
society aids digestion, and that elevating spiritual influences will 
alter the whole expression of a man .s face. It is even possible 
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thftt thore may be the same mental interaction or conconutanec 
between the, at present, unconscious soul and physical facta even 
in embryonic life. But, whatever may be thought of auch a 
suggestion, it is enough here to say that Determinism postulates 
nothing as to the nature of the ‘original constitution ’ which, in 
conjunction with environment, determines the bent of a man’s 
character and actions. It merely asserts that, given a certain 
original constitution of mind and body, whatever is not due to 
the environment is due to that original constitution. And, 
thirdly, it must be remembered that in asserting that a man’s 
acts are caused, we do not say that they are caused iiythe same 
vay and sense in wdiich mechanical events are caused by one 
another. It is totally misleading to assume that a man’s acts m 
the present are determined by his past acts, just as the motions 
of a billiard-ball at a given moment are determined by its past 
movements. It may be true that rough predictions as to a man’s 
future conduct may be made on the basis of past acts, but these 
past acte never reveal the whole of the man’s character. The act 
is not caused by previous acts, but by the same self which caused 
the previous acts And the way in which a self causes is quite 
different from the way in which mechanical events cause one 
another. It is possible (and I for one should maintain) that even 
in mechanical action the real and ultimate cause of the event is 
not the previous event or any mysterious necessity of thought 
which requires that like physical antecedents should have like 
physical consequents, but the Will of God which within the 
region of Mechanics works invariably (wm have every reason to 
believe) according to this law of uniform succession. But I am 
not writing a treati.se on Causality, and it is enough to say that 
the causality of motives is in most important respects a very 
different thing from the causality which in the ordinary language 
of Physical Science is attributed to events. The self is not an 
event or a series of events. The desires, emotions, and other 


^ That the idea has arisen from a completely unjustiSed application to 
the relation between successive acts of the idea of mathematical necessity 
has been admirably shown by M. Bergson, Essai sur les donnee^ immMtates 
dt la Cmiscience, p. 158 aq., though I cannot accept all his views which seem 
to involve actual Indeterminism, 
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psychical influences which are said to move the self have no 
existence of their own apart from the self. The self is present 
in each of them, and makes them what they are. Moreover, 
even if we regard the desires or inclinations which successively 
enter into the consciousness of the self as causes which determine 
its successive volitions, these are not mere events which act on 
succeeding events as it were a tergo, but presented objects 
which influence the self after the manner of final causes. In 
Mechanics the present is determined by the past: in the region 
of human action it is in a sense the future which determines the 
present. 

It is t^ue that for the future to determine the present, that 
future must become an idea in the present h But the causality 
of ideas — ideas inaccessible to psychical observation — is a very 
different thing from the causality of physical events. And 
after all the idea does not produce the consequent by itself 
—in isolation from the whole nature of the self for which it 
is an idea ; we say, no doubt, that the idea acts upon the will and 
thereby causes the resulting action, hut it would be just as true 
to say that the will acts upon the idea. The act results not 

^ By this I do not mean to deny that in. animal or even vegetable organisms, 
or again in unreflecting human behaviour, final causes may not operate with- 
out being present in consciousness. Bui this implies that there must already 
be a striving or tendency towards this end, even though it is net a conscious 
striving. The postulate of the ‘ Uniformity of Nature,’ as we use it in the 
purely Physical Sciences, is precisely the assumption that we may exclude 
all conditions except antecedent phi/sicu! A striving which is not 

yet revealed either in consciousness or in any physical change 13. even more 
than a fact of consciousness, something very different from the ‘conditions ’ 
of which Physical Science tabes account. I should venture to add further 
that, though this causality of ends should not be spoben of as something 
miraculous or outside the laws of nature (as long as we avoid the assump- 
tion that mechanical ‘ uniformity of succession ’ is the only kind of natural 
law), the causality of an end not present to the individual consciousness 
seems to me ultimately intelligible only on the supposition that it is already 
present to the divine consciousness. The views on Causality with which I am 
most in sympathy are to be found in Professor James Ward's Xaturalisnt and 
AfftiosticisM, especially I. p 108 sq., II. 189 sq. See also Professor Taylor’s 
Elements of Metaphtjmes, Boob IV, chap, iv, and the works mentioned above, 
p 316, note, I have dealt with the subject somewhat more at length in an 
Address to the Aristotelian Society on ‘Causality and the Principles of 
Historical Evidence’ (1906,!, 



xneroly from the idea which occupied the imnd the moment 
before, but from the whole state of the man, and the man is net 
merely a knowing and feeling but a striving being b Much of 
the dislike commonly felt for deterministic modes of thought 
arises from the use by Deterininisbi of expressions which suggest 
that the man himself is simply the theatre upon which a certain 
action and reaction between ideas take place, an action and 
reaction of which he — the man himself — is the passive victim 
But Determinism is not at all lx)und up with the mode of 
thought which denies real causality or activity to the self ■ on the 
contrary some Determinists would contend that there is no real 
causality in anything hut a self or a spirit, and that when we 
say that this or that physical or psychical event causes another 
such event, we are really describing merely the mode or order in 
which some conscious will acts, so that, when such events are not 
determined by some human or similarly limited will, they must 
he really willed by God. But confining ourselves to the ease of 
the human will, we may say that the very essence of the Selh 
determinists ease is that it is the real nature of the self (as modified 
by its environment) which determines of what sort its successive 
acts shall he. It is not because I have acted in a certain wayin the 
past that I am necessitated to act in a certain way in the future, but 
because I am at this moment the sort of spiritual being to whom 
such and such an enjoyment, such and such a reform in my 
society, such and such a moral ideal presents itself as attractive. 

Now let us assume that we have accepted Determinism in the 
' Self-determinist ’ sense : what ethical consequences will such an 
acceptance involve It will not destroy the meaning or validity 
of my judgements of value : that is a suggestion which we have 
already dismissed. Voluntary acts (in any sense of ' voluntary ’) 
aie not the only things which possess value. Hurricanes and 

^ ‘G'est done mie psychologie grossiere, dupe du langage. que celle qui 
nous montre lame determinee par nne sjmpatMe, une aversion on une 
hiiine, coniine par an taut de forces qui pesent sur elle. Ces sentiments, 
poarvu qa’ils aient atteint une profondeur suffisante, representont chacun 
Fame entiere, en ce sens quo tout le contenu de I’ime se reflete en chacun 
d’eus. Dire qne Fame se determine sons i’inflnence de I’un quelconqne de 
ces sentiments, e'est done reeonaaitre qn’elle se determine elle-in§nie ’ 
Bergson, lib, cit, p. 126. 
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eruptions are bad— that is to say, the suffering they cause in 
conscious beings is bad . and it is not the less bad because it is 
not due to human volition. Knowledge is good and a very much 
better thing than sensual pleasure, though nobody asserts that 
stupidity is due to Free-wil^ or denies that ignorance is due to 
many causes besides lack of goodwill. And as knowledge has 
a higher value than mere pleasure, so a benevolent act or 
a benevolent character has a higher value still. That value of 
act or character is no doubt dependent on the fact that the 
particular act is willed, and character means the whole sum of 
psychical forces which produces a tendency to voluntary action 
of a cert^n kind : the difference between a crime and a disease 
is exactly the same for the Determinist as it is for the 
Indeterminist. The difference lies just in the fact that a better 
V ill would have prevented the one, while it could not have pre- 
vented the other. We cannot prove of course that there is this 
superior value in voluntary'' good conduct. It is an immediate 
affirmation of the moral consciousness, If the Indeterminist 
chooses to dispute this, it is he and not his opponent who is 
indulging in ethical scepticism, and contradicting the verdict of 
his own moral consciousness. If he likes to say that the same 
moral consciousness which assures him that his acts have value 
tells him also that these morally estimable acts are undetermined, 
the reply is that tliis apparently immediate affirmation of con- 
sciousness generally disappears for those who understand the 
nature of the question ; and that even Indetemnnists fail fas 
I have endeavoured to show) to cany their theory to its logical 
consequences, and to withhold all moral approbation from that 
enormous proportion of human conduct and character which is 
obviously not due to the alleged undetermined choice of the 
individual will. At all events, I can only say for myself that, 
while I am conscious of the immediate judgement or intuition 
that a charitable act has value and a much greater value than 
a good dinner, I have no such immediate intuition that the 
ehaiitable act was an undetermined act, nor can I by any 
analysis whatever discern the slightest logical or psychological 
connexion between the two propositions h If judgement of 
^ I have against me tlie iiigh antiiority of the Professor bidgwiek, who 
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valtie are not to be trasted, then the whole basis of indeter- 
ministic Morality disappears as well as that of deterministic 
Morality. If they are valid, their validity cannot be upset by 
any theory as to how the moral act or immoral act came to be 
done. An act inspired by such and such a character is good, no 
matter what he the historical explanation of the genesis of such 
a character. 

IV 

The denial of Indeterminism then does not affect the logical or 
metaphysical validity of our value-judgements. Neither need 
it, so far as I can discover, psychologically have anw effect in 
undermining any possible motives that may impel me to perform 
acts which my moral consciousness recognizes as good or to 
abstain from the contrary acts. Determinism is not Fatalism. 
The Fatalist (in so far as so confused a belief admits of analysis) 
believes that he is preordained to perform certain acts or that 
certain events are preordained to happen, no matter how much he 
may struggle against them. The Turk, we are sometimes assured, 
will sit down and calmly watch his house bum without making 
any effort to extinguish the fire, because, if it is the will of Allah 
that it shall be burned down, it is of no use for him to struggle 
against it ; while, if Allah wills that it shall be saved, Allah does 
not waut^his assistance. What the rational Deterrainist tells 
him is that the question whether the fire is extinguished or not 
will depend (in part) upon the question whether he brings a hose 
to bear upon it or not : and that depends upon what sort of man 
he is. If he is an active and energetic sort of person with a 
strong desire to save his house, he will certainly make the effort, 
and the amount of the effort will depend upon the strength of 
his desire. No doubt it is impossible to deny that mental 
confusion, such as is implied in Fatalism or misunderstood Deter- 
minism, is sometimes a cause of inertia or other moral obliquity. 
But so may all sorts of true ideas — the goodness of God, the 

attributed great weight as an argument for Indeterminism to the ‘ immediate 
aflBnnatioii of consciousness in the moment of deliberate action ’ {^Methods of 
Etlucs, Bk. I, chap, v, § 3). I can only say that I never was strongly 
conscious of this ' affirmation of consciousness’ in my own case, even when 
I thought that Morality, or at all events Religion, postulated Indetermintsin 
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possibility o£ forgiveness, the discovery that there is a ‘ soul of 
goodness in things evil ’ — be abused to justify and encourage 
indulgence in wrongdoing to which people are already inclined. 
What is denied is that there is anything logical or rational about 
such arguments. If I have.a real desire to be better, that will 
and must influence my conduct : how much it will influence it, 
depends upon the strength of that good desire relatively to other 
desires and impulses. If on account of my discovery that I owe 
this good desire to my parents or my education I abandon 
the effort to be better, that shows that there could never have 
been any very earnest desire to be better, but only perhaps 
a desire \) escape punishment, or at be,st some form of self- 
reproach, which I have persuaded myself would no longer be 
deserved if my evil tendencies could be shown to be determined 
If it be true that the value of good character and conduct is not 
really affected by the question of its genesis, it is impossible 
that, except under the influence of intellectual confusion, any 
doctrine as to that genesis could destroy or weaken any reason 
for moral effort which I can possibly give to myself or urge upon 
another. 

Not only cannot the theory of Indeterminism weaken any of 
the influences which make for Morality in the world : it cannot 
even affect the character of that Morality. There is, indeed, one 
particular branch of Morality which maj' perhaps be supposed 
to be so influenced. The disappearance of the idea that a man’s 
moral worth is (at least in the highest and fullest sense of the 
word) dependent upon the use which he makes of his power of 
undetermined choice may introduce a certain change into our 
ideas of merit and demerit. But we have already discovered that 
the amount of a man’s action which is really due to this power 
of undetermined choice cannot he even roughlj'" and approxi- 
mately ascertained. The man who is the maker of his own 
virtue (as it were) and the man whose virtue is due to the 
psycho-physical law which has caused him to reproduce the 
character of some remote ancestor behave fit may be admitted) 
exaqfly alike : their internal impulses, desires, emotions, and ,so 
on exhibit even to the closest introspection — still more to 
another person — not the smallest difference. Hence a standaid 
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of mcnt based upon the theory wh ch pronounces the one Lujd 
of Virtue to be of the highest i-alue and the other of no \aiue at 
all must be entirely unavailable for the guidance of human 
conduct — for the distribution of praise and blame, reward and 
punishment, even of self-approval and self-condemnation. How 
far the idea of merit and demerit is really (apart from the 
question of its practical availability) based upon the theory of 
Indeterminism, will depend in part upon the question whether 
we were right in the interpretation which we gave to that notion 
in our chapters on ' Justice ’ and ‘ The Theory of Punishment.' 
The notion of merit in so far as it does not involve the retri- 
butive view of punishment in no way presupposes the'dheory of 
Indeterminism. 

But the mention of punishment brings me to another form of the 
ethical objection to Determinism. It is said that that doctrine 
can give no meaning to the idea of remorse or repentance or 
to the idea of responsibility. First, as to the idea of remorse. It 
IS probable that the acceptance of Indeterminism may introduce 
a slight psychological difference into this feeling, or rather into 
the way in which the individual articulately formulates the state 
of his consciousness in moments of remorse and repentance. It 
is probable that the common-sense person who has more or less 
consciously and deliberately adopted a theory of philosophical 
Indeterminism may sometimes say to himself, ‘ My Ego was the 
sole cause of that wrong action, and my Ego as it was simply at 
the moment of action. No matter how I was born, no matter 
what my education, no matter how I may have acted previously, 
no matter what I was at nine o'clock that morning, the sin that 
I committed at ten o’clock might perfectly well not have 
oceuri'ed.’ Such a view of the facts must be admitted to be on 
determinist principles a delusion. But it may be doubted what 
(apart from such confusions as have already been exposed) is the 
real moral value of that conviction. It is not the conviction that 
his previous self had nothing to do with the act that inspires 
remorse, but the fact that his present self abhors it. The man 
who repents of the act is a man in whom ex liypothchi good ^-nd 
had impulses are struggling for the mastery, or in whom a good 
impulse has permanently, or for the moment, got the better of the 
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bad. I£ the man had no bad impnlseSj he would not have done 
the act; if he had no good impulses, ho would never have 
repented of it On the deterministic view what the man will 
say to himself will he something of this kind ; ‘ No doubt it is 
quite true that, I being what I then was, my antecedents being 
what they were, circumstances being what they were, it was 
inevitable enough that I should have acted as I did. The fact 
that I should be the sort of being that the act showed me to be 
is precisely what causes me pain when I think of it. In the 
light of further reflection, in an altered mood, through the 
“• expulsive power of a new aflfeetion ” or in consequence of some 
other psytihological change, I now loathe that side of my char- 
acter which was uppermost at that moment. I regard it as bad, 
and desire to be rid of it.’ Could any theoiy about the genesis 
of that had self eau.se the man now to. repent of such a ‘ godly 
sorrow,’ or weaken the tendency of such sorrow to improve his 
conduct for the future ? If such a theory did have that effect, 
this would seem to show that the sorrow was less sorrow for sin 
than a desire to throw the blame of it upon somebody else— God, 
or Nature, or ‘ circumstances,’ or the like — or a desire to escape 
the punishment which he thinks would be no longer due, if it 
was really his permanent self that was partly bad and not 
a momentary act of undetermined choice which might reveal 
nothing as to the character of that self. 

But it may be alleged that it is not remorae or repentance in 
itself that cannot be explained on deterministic principles, but 
that eonseiousuess of responsibility which is presupposed by that 
experience. What does responsibility really mean ■? Etymo- 
logically the word signifies of course the Liability to be called 
upon to answer for an act, with the implication that, if the 
agent cannot make a satisfactory defence of it, the doer may 
justly be punished. A man is said to be responsible for an act 
for which he might justly be punished. We hold that a sane 
man is responsible for a crime, because it is just to punish him 
for it, if he cannot disprove the allegation that he committed it. 

‘ I feei-e substitute -repentanee ’ for ‘remorse,’ sbce a mere msh that we bad 
acted otherwise inspired by no moral aversion for the past, and accompanied 
by no desire to be better, has confessedly no moral vaiue. 
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We hold that a man .tj not responsible for a fever not caught 
through any neglect of duty, because it would be unjust tp 
punish him for it. The suggestion that Determinism under- 
mines the idea of responsibility means at bottom that on the 
deterministic view punishment would be unjust. Whether that 
IS so or not, must depend upon the view we take of the nature 
of punishment. And that is a subject which has already really 
been sufficiently discussed. If the true object of punishment be 
retribution, there might be something to be said for the sugges- 
tion that Determinism would make it unjust. It is true that such a 
connexion between Indeterminism and retributive punishment has 
not always been recognized : some peculiarly truculent .‘Tapporters 
of vindictive punishment are Determinists. Still it may, perhaps, 
be admitted that retribution would be slightly more intelligible 
and less irrational upon an indeterministic than upon a deter- 
ministic basis. But if we were right in rejecting the idea of 
retribution, the fact that a man ' could not help ' being bom as 
he was, or educated as he was, is no reason why he should not 
be punished. If the judgement of value is to be trusted, he is 
(to the extent of his actual wrongdoing) a bad man ; and (again 
assuming the validity of our moral judgements) a bad man is a 
being who ought not to exist or who, if he does exist, ought to 
be turned into a good one by every means in our power. The 
protection of Society is of course another reason why he should 
be punished, the protection of Society meaning the true good of 
other individuals, each of whom may be worth as much or more 
than the offender. Ideally punishment ought to secure both 
ends ; practically, in the administration of ordinary criminal law, 
the social object has to be the prominent one. But, whichever 
side of punishment we look at, Determinism does nothing to 
make it unjust or irrational. To allow the man guilty of a crime 
freely to prey upon Society, becau.se that crime w^as in the cir- 
cumstances the inevitable consequence of a bad character, would 
be unjust, because it would be treating that individual’s freedom 
from pain as of more value than the Well-being of many thousands, 
which it is not ; and Justice means treating every one (as far as 
possible) according to his true worth. To refuse to make him 
better because the process of making him so is one which involves 
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some pain would he to treat freedom from pain as of more impor- 
ta nee than moral character, which it is not. No greater kindness can 
be shown to a bad man than to make him a better one, though the 
process may be a painful one. If punishment be ‘ social surgery 
or a moral medicine for the individual, the fact that a bad man was 
produced by causes is as poor a reason for refusing to apply it 
as it would be to condemn a needful operation because the 
patient's disease or accident was no fault of his own. In saying 
that wrongdoing is a disease, we must always bear in mind the 
immense difference between physical disease and spiritual disease, 
and the consequent difference in the necessary remedies. It is 
not only fi»om the point of view of Society and legal punishment 
that Indeterminism is not necessary for responsibility, but from 
the point of view of the individual himself. If he is sincerely 
penitent, the discovery that he has got a bad self will not make 
him ask for the remission, but for the infliction of punish- 
ment, if haply by that means the bad self may be turned into 
a better one. 

Not only is Determinism not inconsistent with responsibility, 
but it may even be maintained with much force that it is In- 
determinism which really undermines responsibility. A free act 
IS, according to the Indeterminist, an absolutely new beginning, 
not springing from, or having any necessary connexion with, the 
pasth The question may he raised, What is the meaning of 
holding me ‘ responsible ’ for some past act of mine if that act 
did not really proceed from and reveal the true nature of the 
self which I still am % If the act sprang up of itself (so to apeak) 
without having any root in my previous being, no goodness of 
my previous self could possibly have prevented its perpetration. 
And, as it revealed nothing of my past self, so it would be 
unwarrantable to regard it as reflecting upon my present 
character ; since the present self is, in so far as free, simply the 
momentary new beginnings which from time to time intervene 
m the series of my actions without springing from those actions, 

^ This is sometimes evaded by saying that the act is not uhoUy unconnected 
with lie past. The answer is that so far as it is fra, it is so nnconnecteci 
in so far as it is not unconnected with the past, it is not free in the 
Indeterminist sense. 
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or from tho pcrmaiieut 3clf revealed m tl.cm. It is proposed, for 
instance, to punish me for a theft which I committed five years 
ago. On the detenninist hypothesis it is reasonably held that 
the self which stole is the same self which I now am. It is 
proposed to punish me either (from the retributive point of view) 
because the Categorical Imperative says that those who steal 
shall be punished, or (from the medicinal and curative point 
of view) because it is presumed that the same thievish tendencies 
which revealed themselves aie still there, and may be removed 
or counteracted by punishment. But from the indeterminist 
point of view I might protest ■ ‘ It is true that this is the same 
animal organism in connexion with which five j-^ars ago 
a legrettable incident occurred. But that theft did not spring 
from the same Ego as that which now directs the movements of 
these hands. It was not a self with thievish tendencies that 
stole. Previous to that act I was not thievish. You, my Inde- 
terminist Judge, admit that so far as that act was free, it did not 
spring from anything in my character, but from some extraneous 
and incalculable force which had never revealed itself in me till 
that unfortunate moment, iknd, as it was not my past self that 
committed it, so neither was it my present self. You admit that 
so far as anything in my past may have necessitated or deter- 
mined what I am now, I am not free ; and you say it is only 
free acts for which people are responsible. But I, the present 
free-willing self, am quite a different sort of person from the self 
of five years ago which stole. I now deeply deplore the strange 
behaviour of the undetermined volition which caused my hands 
to steal, but you might just as well punish any other person for 
the act as myself. And, as punishment would be unjust from 
a retrospective point of view, so it would be useless as regaids 
the future. In so far as my present self determines my future, 
my acts are not really free, and it is (you say) only free acts 
that are of any moral value. No efforts on my part, no efforts 
on the part of my punisher, can possibly prevent an undeter- 
mined theft taking place to-morrow in connexion with my 
organism : but they might equally take place in connexion with 
yours. What is the use of punishing and reproving me if, in so 
far as my present self determines my future, my acts are unfree 
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and therefore morally worthless; while, in so far as they aie 
really free, they cannot be influenced by anything that I or j’ou 
can do now ? ’ 

On indeterroinist premisses it seems to me that this line of 
argument is absolutely unanswerable. The Indeterminist wdll 
attempt to evade its force by admitting that character does 
influence, though it does not completely ‘ determine our acts , 
that there is always a possibility of action not in accordance 
with previous character, a possibility which the gradual forma- 
tion of character is progressively diminishing and perhaps may 
ultimately extinguish altogether; while the character and the 
resulting <^its still retain their moral value because they are 
(in so far as free) the results of the previous undetermined acts. 
But, when such a plea is urged, it is forgotten that ‘ chances ’ or 
'probabilities’ are not real things, hut merely modes of our 
judgement based on imperfect knowledge of the causes at work 
In so far as we believe in events undetermined by causes, we 
believe in pure chance ; and in pure chance we have no ground 
for estimating degrees of probability at all. Pure chance is as 
irrational and unthinkable an idea as Fate : and to admit that 
any acts are — whether wholly or partially— determined by pure 
chance is surely as fatal to the idea of responsibility as to 
ascribe them to an external, overruling Fate. And if there were 
such things as human acts determined by pure chance, they 
could not with any reasonableness be regarded as acts for which 
any particular person is responsible, ^^e have now come round 
from the purely ethical to the metaphysical aspect of the ques- 
tion. Without entering in detail into the idea of Causality, we 
may say that all accounts of that category agree in this— that 
everything vshich has a beginninff must be accounted for and 
explained as the necessary outcome of something already in 
existence before that beginning. There are such thin^ as new 
beginnings in the world, but every new beginning has the reason 
or ground of its occurrence in that which was before. In that 
sense the law of universal Causality — quite a different thing 
from the mechanical uniformity of Nature— does present itself 
to my'mind as an absolute necessity of thought. An absolutely 
new beginning, unconnected with the past, is unthinkable. No 
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mdetcrmuust tl eor^ er l>opn aLlt to get over that d:ffi 

eulty, so far as I (with the strongest predisposition to believe in 
a theory so often associated in other people’s minds with the 
beliefs which I hold most firmly and cherish moat reverently) 
have ever heen able to discover. 

Nevertheless, so great are the difficulties of the subject, so 
small is our human capacity for adequate and self-consistent 
thought when we reach these pixifound questions as to the ulti- 
mate nature of things, that I should be quite willing to acquiesce 
in an ultimate antinomy between our speculative and our ethical 
thinkiug, if the idea of Indeterminism presented itself to me as 
111 any sense a postulate of Ethics. Antinomies canp^t both be 
true, but we may sometimes be unable to resolve them ; though 
the belief in unresolvable antinomies or contradictions more 
often springs from intellectual laziness or intellectual cowardice 
(when they are urged in a conservative interest) or love of 
paradox (when used for destructive purposes) than from real 
intellectual humility and love of Truth. Any one to whom the 
idea of Indeterminism still seems ethically necessary has the best 
of rights to declare his belief in it (for our ethical thinking ia as 
trustworthy as any other kind of thinking), even though he 
should be unable to reconcile it with that idea of Causality 
which ia the postulate of his scientific thinking. But for myself 
I am unable to discern any ethical objection to Self-determinism, 
or any ethical advantage in Indeterminism, which does not spring 
from misunderstanding. 


V 

Indeterminism is then to my mind no postulate of pme 
Ethics. But there is another point of view from which it may 
be urged that the idea is essential to the rational interpretation 
of the Universe, It may be regarded as essential to the tiue 
appreciation of the relation between the human will and tl>at 
universal Will from which a sound Metaphysie sees reason to 
believe that the human will is ultimately derived And here let 
me admit that, in dealing with this aspect of the matter, I should 
wish to speak in a less confident tone. Here we are approaching 
the ‘ greatest wave ’ not merely of the Free-will debate but of 
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all metaphysical controversy, A full discussion of such a ques 
tipn cannot be expected in a purely ethical treatise ; but neither 
can all reference to it be avoided by a writer who believes that 
a true theory of Ethics should connect itself with a true theory 
of the Universe. ‘ We must do what we can.’ 

When the theory of Determinism is held in connexion witii 
a philosophy which finds the ultimate ground and source of all 
being in a rational will, it is impossible to escape the inference 
that the Will of God ultimately causes everything in the Univeise 
which has a beginning — including therefore .souls and their acts 
good and bad alike. There is nothing in this admission which 
can compei us to take back anything that has been said about 
the idea of self-determination, and the responsibility of the 
individual soul for its own acts. That we are the cause of our 
own acts is a matter of immediate experience^, as well a-s 
a necessary implication of our ethical consciousness. And that 
truth is not in the least affected by the undeniable fact that ue 
did not make ourselves, and consequently are not the sole causes 
ot those acts. Whatever difficulties there may be (especially 
fixim an idealistic point of view) in the old distinction between 
the ‘first Cause’ and ‘second causes’ as applied to purely 
natural events, some distinction of the kind is certainly required 
m dealing with the causation of human acts. Human acts aie 
not merely acts which succeed one another in a necessarj" order 
imposed from without (like events in the world of matter), but 
events the character of which is really determined by the nature 
of that soul whose acts they are, a nature which is active, which 
IS ever growing and modifying its own nature by its own seif- 
development. And yet the development is a development of an 
original nature which the individual did not create for himself, 
and is dependent for its continuance from moment to moment 
upon the continued existence of a world which the individual 
did not create. Theologians usually express this twofold aspect 
of human acts by speaking of the ‘ co-operation ’ of God in everj' 
act of human volition. Philosophers may prefer some other 
mode of expression, but in one way or other we have to recognize 

’ For a defence of this position I may refer to Dr. Stoat's chapter on ‘ihe 
Concept of Mental Activity’ in Analytic Fi.ycho^o(jy, Tol. I. Bk. II, chap, l 
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that the individual is the real cause of his own acts, and yet that 
(on the detenninist hypothesis) he is not the sole or only or 
ultimate cause of them. From any philosophical standpoint 
the ultimate cause of every particular event is the original 
nature of a Whole which has no cause and no beginning. If 
the idealistic Theist is right, the Whole consists of God and the 
system of souls, including the world which is their experience • 
and, if the souls have a beginning, then (though in some ultimate 
metaphysical sense they may conceivably be regarded as part of, 
or of one substance with, God) the beginning of their conscious 
individual life, as well as all subsequent stages of that life, must 
be regarded as ultimately due to the Will of God^ There is 
nothing in all this to alter the fact that the individual is the 
cause of his own acts : the individual is immediately conscious 
of his own activity. If God causes those acts, He causes them 
in quite a different way from that in which He causes other 
events— events in the natural world, or even the acts of non- 
moral animals. For purely ethical purposes we need not look 
beyond the immediate cause of the acts : the cause why a bad 
act is done really is the fact that there is a bad soul in the world. 
Nothing can alter that, and that is all that we want from a purely 
ethical point of view. Yet from the metaphysical or theological 
point of view we must admit also that the soul is made or caused 
by God : and one cannot help asking oneself the question why 
God should make bad souls, and so cause bad acts to be done 

I have already explained that I find the answer to that ques- 
tion, in so far as any answer to it can be given, in the theory 

* Except ttt a certain seme that of Plura,lisin, ivliich I deal 'with below. 

’ Many Philosophers will attempt to evade the difficulty by merely 
protesting against the use of such terms as ‘ making ’ or ‘ creation.’ But the 
objection, when applied to the beginning of souls, seems based upon some 
idea of the eternity of Substance which (if it is to be admitted at all) la 
really applicable only to matter. It is possible to find a meaning for the 
idea that souls are all parts or manifestatious of a single Substance, 'Gat 
I can find no meaning for the idea that they are parts of a single con- 
sciousness (see above, p. 338). Any one who admits that the individual 
consciousness is not without beginning, and is in time, and is the cause 
of acts in time, must admit that God causes that consciousness to begfn, and 
IS so far (if only so far) the cause of each successive event in its subsec[uent 
development. 
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which — expressed in the inadequate and analogical language 
which the Philosopher of any school is obliged to use when 
attempting to explain the ultimate nature of things — must be 
described as the union in one and the same Being of absolute 
Goodness with limited Powqr. Inasmuch as the limitation of 
Power springs not from outside but from within, we may con- 
tinue to speak of God as the Infinite, if it makes us any happier 
to do so ; but, in view of the pantheistic tendency of this mode 
of speech, when adopted in its strict philosophical sense, it may 
be well to avoid the term altogether. The point of the theory 
which I advocate is that God causes bad souls to appear as 
a means %o an ultimate good, a good which is unattainable 
without them. The bad is willed, or (if we like to use that 
rather anthropomorphic term) ‘ permitted,’ by God as a means 
to a greater good, without on that account ceasing to be really 
bad. A better Universe is imaginable, but a better Universe is 
not possible, because nothing is really possible but what is 
or will be actual. If we say that God might possibly ha\e 
created a woi«e world than that which He has created or does 
create, we can mean only that, if we looked only to his Power 
and not to his Goodness, we should see no reason why the 
world should not be worse than it is ; and, if we say that 
God might possibly have created a better world than ours, we 
mean that, if we looked only to his Goodness and not to his Know- 
ledge and his Power, we should see no reason why the world 
should not be better than it is. It must be admitted that the 
world is made what it is by a divine volition or series of voli- 
tions which is made what it is by the positive and eternal 
nature of God. That all things flow with rigorous necessity 
from that nature might truly be said, were it not that the use of 
the term ‘ necessity ’ is genei'ally associated with the denial of 
just that doctrine which is here asserted — that whatever happens 
ut* the world is really willed by a self-conscious Spirit for the 
attainment of the ends which He knows to be essentially best. 

It will be contended by some that we are still making God the 
auth(^ of evil, though He wills it only as a means, and not as an 
end. But how far, after all, would our theory of the Universe 
be improved by the admission of mideterniined choice, side by 
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a do will ngi lal cbaraoter ai J. circiiuiHtaiico as a eouree of 
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Undoubtedly, if we could bring ourselves to believe in Indeter- 
minism, we could regard the possibility of sin (but not its 
actuality) as a necessary condition of real Morality, which is 
the highest kind of good. So far the difficulty of accounting for 
evil in a God-willed Universe would be diminished. And, if the 
difficulty were wholly removed by such a liypothesis, that might 
be a sufficient reason for accepting it, while frankly acknow- 
ledging our inability to reconcile it with the self-evident law of 
Causality. But, unfortunately, the difficulty is not removed, 
but only a little attenuated or disguised. Only a sihall part of 
the evil in the Universe can, on any view which does not refuse 
to look at the facts, be traced to the abuse of our power of 
undetermined choice. The hypothesis will not account for the 
sufferings of animals, or for that enormous proportion of human 
suffering which does not in any way arise out of moral evil ^ ; m 
so far as the human suffering is accounted for as nece,ssary for 
discipline and formation of character, that explanation is equally 
open to those who reject Indeterminism. Nor will it account 
even for all moral evil. Such an enormous proportion of the 
moral evil in the Universe is clearly not due to the abuse of 
Fieedom that the difficulty is only slightly attenuated hy the 
introduction of an imdeter mined factor into the well-springs of 
action. It may, indeed, be alleged that much of the evil, which 
in the individual is due to inheritance and environment, origin- 
ally sprang from the acts of undetermined wrongdoing. But 
our knowledge of the actual causes of human wrongdoing is 
sufficient to make it extremely improbable that, if such an 
element of undeteimined choice exists in human life, it can 
account for any large proportion of the moral evil which in the 
individual arises immediately from inheritance and cireum- 

^ Tliis has been so strongly felt by Renonvier that in La Nomelle 
Monadologie he has elaborated a theory of a pre-natal Jail. Renouvier’a is 
perhaps the ablest modem attempt to think out the Indetemtninist position ; 
but it is uncorn’incing, and involves much 'which strikes the unconvinced 
reader as pure mythology. That the idea of a possible sinless evoliilion of 
humanity under the actual conditions of this planet is unthinkahle, no one 
sho-ws more convincingly than the Neo-Leibnizian Philosopher. 
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alieady seen that to declare that only the undetermined good 
volition is truly and morally good, or the undetermined bad 
volition truly evil, contradicts the plainest deliverances of the 
unsophisticated moral conseipusness. And if we admit the exis- 
tence of any moral evil whatever 'which the indi\'idual ‘ cannot 
help ’ (in the sense in which the ludeterminist alleges that 
Determinism makes sin something which we cannot help), that 
evil is really fw him determined, and springs in the last resort 
from that ultimate constitution of the Universe which to the 
Theist is identical -with the nature of God. The Indeterminist 
at least cannot blame the objector for following a too anthro- 
morphie line of thought, when he urges that God is as much 
responsible for evils which He foresees will certainly flow from 
the use which some individual will actually make of the freedom 
with which He has endowed them, as a human being would be 
responsible for the consequences if he placed loaded flre-arms 
in the hands of people who would be sui'e to commit murder 
with them. If it be said that God does not know that the 
freedom will be abused, and we frankly give up the idea of 
Omniscience b it may be asked whether we should consider that 
his responsibility was much diminished if a man put the fire- 
arms into the hands of children -without knowing whether they 
would or -would not make a proper use of them. And after 
all a doctrine of Free-will which involves a denial of God’s 

’ As is done hj Professor James in 77je Will io Beltece, p. 180 sq., Tviiere 
the attempt is made to reconcile this nudetermined element ivith tne 
lationality of the Universe by the suggestion that God is like a eonsnn-.mate 
chess-player encountering a novice . he does not kno-w -what move the novice 
■will make, but he does kno-w that, whatever move the novice makes, he -ffill 
beat him in the end. This is perhaps the best attempt that has ever been 
made to deal with the difficulty, but it does not get over the objection that 
^ese estimates as to what is possible are based upon the assampticn of 
Causality. The expert kno-ws aU the moves that the laws of nat-uie and the 
rules of the game permit the novice to take. Where there is an absolutely 
undetermined element, it is difficult to see on what gro-unils its limits can be 
fixed. If God cannot foiesee what 'ose the creatures will make of their 
freedom, how could He foresee that they -will not all choose evil, and pe 
sistently choose it so far as and so long as they are fi-ee ? And such a choice 
would piresnmahly defeat the pni-pose of God. 
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Ommsciejice cannot claim any snpenonty over snch a theifitic 
Determinism as I have defended on the score of avoidino' 

o 

a limitation of the divine Omnipotence. Omniscience need not 
involve Omnipotence, but Omnipotence (in the popular sense) 
ceitainly includes Omniscience. These are old difficulties ; but 
they have never been satisfactorily met either by Philosophers 
or Theologians, except in so far as they have candidly admitted 
a limitation of divine power. Indeterminist theories introduce 
that limitation quite as much as determinist theories. Not to 
be able to cause good without a possibility of evil is as much 
a limitation as not to be able to cause good without the certainty 
of evil. Ail the Theodieies really admit such a limitation, except 
those which frankly throw Morality to the winds, and save the 
divine Omnipotence or the divine ‘Infinitude ’ at the expense of 
the divine Love. In this case either Morality degenerates into 
obedience to the arbitrary and capricious commands of a being 
who pursues ends not intrinsically good (or at all events an end 
in which Morality finds no place), or the idea of a divine Will 
disappears altogether and with it all possibility of attributing 
Love or any other ethical character to God. An unethical Deism 
and an unethical Pantheism are the Scylla and the Charybdis 
between which religious thought can only steer its way by 
admitting that God’s ends can only be attained by the adoption 
oi means which, in themselves and abstractedly considered, are 
bad, and which remain bad from whatever point of view we 
look at them , however much they may be justified as involving 
less evil on the whole than the omission of those means and the 
non-attainment of the ends to which they are means. In truth 
the very idea of means to an end is unintelligible when the means 
are supposed to be adopted by a being who can attain any end 
whatever without any means at all. The idea of a being who is 
omnipotent, in the popular sense of the word, is the idea of a being 
who has no determinate character or nature whatever. K 
Universe in which everything might happen would be a Universe 
in which nothing was caused. The idea of a Universe in which 
there was an ‘ infinite ’ amount of good contains a contrad^xho 
in adiecto. However much good there was in the world, we 
could still ask/ Why not more good ? ’ — and so on ad infinitum 
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Eeal being must be being of a definite amount, A God who was 
unwilling to create more good for any other reason than inability 
to do so would not be perfectly good. On the other hand, there 
is no similar contradiction in the idea of a Will or a Being 
who is perfectly good inasmpeh as He causes all the good that 
his own nature makes it possible for Him to cause. 

We have seen then that the only point at which a difficulty is 
created either for Morality or for Religion by the acceptance of 
Determinism lies in its tendency to make God in a sense the 
‘ author of evil ' — a sense which in no way excludes the equally 
true proposition that man is the author of it. In a sense, indeed, 
man is tbe sole author of evil; for man alone wills the evil 
otherwise than as a means to the true good. God wills the evil 
only as a means to the good, and to will evil as a means to the 
good is not to he evil, or to will evil as such, or to exhibit any 
defect of Goodness. And we have seen that this is a difficulty 
w'hieh Indeterminism has equally to admit, since to cause a possi- 
bility of evil is equally to he the author of evil, while the plea 
that the evil is a means to the good is equally open to the 
Determinist. 

After all that can be said on this side I admit frankly that it 
would be more satisfactory to be able to say that God was in 
no sense the cause of evil. That is only to say that I could wish 
the Universe were better than it is ; and, if God be tlie God who 
is revealed to us by our moral consciousness, He wishes that 
too. All Libertarian Theologies represent God as wishing ends 
which are not fully attained ; and a Self-determinisc Theologj- 
which is content to maintain that the end is attained sufficiently 
to justify the means involves no farther limitation of the divine 
power. 

VI 

‘H’he desire to avoid the admission that God originates souls with 
evil potentialities which must necessarily develops into evil 
actuality is the inspiring motive of those theories of Pre-existence 
which, from the days of Plato and of Origen to those of modern 
'Plu^ism,' seem always to have sprung up wherever men 
hav e grappled in earnest with the problem of e% il. Aceoidiug 
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to such theories souIb arc uncreated wl le the woild process 
is one by which a good but not omnipotent God is getting 
rid of the evil in those souls, and bringing them to the highest 
perfection of which they are intrinsically capable h We thus 
get rid of the necessity of tracing any evil, even indirectly 
and as a means, to the Will of God. We trace it to the limitation 
of souls on their ethical side, instead of to the limitations of God 
on his non- ethical side. We are thus able not only to trace all 
moral evil to human willing (we can do that without Pre- 
existence), but to nothing else; the individual soul is not only the 
cause, but the sole and ultimate cause, of its own sin In that way 
we do seem to meet the instinctive demand which ^as found 
expression in the popular indetemiinist theory. For even Indeter- 
minism has seldom found it necessary to attribute undetermined 
choice to God. In proportion as Theologians have done so, they 
have tended towards a non-moral view of God's nature, and have 
ended by making a non-moral divine caprice the sole standard 
of right and wrong in human conduct^. Ethically minded 
Theologians have generally found it enough to insist that God a 
actions are limited by no necessity but what arises from his own 
goodness, that (in the words of Hooker) ‘ the being of God is a kind 
of law to his working -V And the theory of eternal Pre-existcnce 
ascribes to man as much freedom as it allows to God. This is so 
far satisfactory. But for one difficulty which the tlieory of Pre- 
existence removes it creates a hundred. The connexion between 
mind and body, between character and organism, between 
parental or racial character and individual character, is so close, 
that, if the real inmost core of a man’s character be due to an 
original eternal nature modified by the acts of previous lives, 


’ e. g. in Professor Howiaon’s Limit'i of Evolution and Mi, Schiller’s The 
Eiddles of the Sjjkinx and other writings. These last writers, however, so far 
as I understand them, think that Pre-esistence is not a sufficient esplanatum 
of the origin of Evil without Indeterminism, thereby giving up what would 
seem to my own mind the chief attraction of the system. 

* This tendency is exhibited by Duns Scotns, who based the second table 
of the Decalogue upon the arbitrary Will of God, and by Occam, who 
subsequently referred both tables to such a Will— a course in which iTe was 
followed by many ultra-Calvinistic Divines. 

® EedesiastimI FoUtij, Bk, I, chap. 3. 
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we must suppose that every soul after each ,succe.s.sive death 
m kept waiting iu some estra-eorporal limbo till Evolution has 
developed parents to whom it can suitably lae assigned, and 
an organism which will serv^e as a faithful expression of its 
present moral status no less than as an adequate discipline for its 
future moral advancement. The theory is certainly not capable of 
positive disproof, but it is unsupported by the obvious and pnutu 
facie evidence of experience ; and involves, the more it is worked 
out, a ramifying network of difficulties only to he disguised 
by some mythological structure which itself is the greatest 
difficulty of all And in the end it seems to give us no ethical 
advantage which we cannot have without it. If the bad aem 
of the eternal soul do not spring from its own eternal nature, 
we have all the difficulties of Indeterminism just as acutely tAih 
Pie-existence as without it. If they do spring from that uatuie 
the evil springs from the inherent limitations of a IXiivei-se 
which tends towards the good but has not fully attained it, 
and so far contains an inherent element of evil Why should 
it be more satisfactory to account for this evil as due to the 
uncaused limitations of the individual, instead of being due 
to the uncaused limitation of the divine nature on its non-etliical 
side ? Pre-existence limits God, and limits Him from the outside 
Determini.sm without Pre-existence limits Him from the inside 
only, without limiting the perfection of his moral nature, God 
IS limited, but only by his own nature a.nd by the existence 
of other beings which owe their existence to that nature and 
such a limitation is one which involves no ethical imperfection 
On the speculative difficulties — apart from EtMcs — which the 
theory of Pre-existence involves, I forbear to dwell. It is 
enough to say here that the order of the Universe i.s more easily 
accounted for by a Monism which does not deny the reality 
of individual selfhood than by the Pluralism which recognizes 
a* number of entirely di.stinet and independent; sources of 
Being.’ 

^ Most of the difficulties urged against pluralistic theories seem to apply 
equa^j to Dr, MeTaggart’s system, according to which the Absolute conscsts 
in a society of etenml souls, none of which is sufficiently superior in power 
to the lest to be esalted to the name of God. or ti, be icvesteil with the 
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I believe that at bottom the unwillingness of ethical natures 
to acquiesce in Deteraiinism of the kind wliieh I have indicated 
arises from their inability to get rid of the idea of a determina- 
tion from the outside — a suggestion which is really no doubt 
involved in the more materialistic varieties of Determinism 
They cannot get rid of the suggestion of an external coercion 
constraining the man to act in a way in which he — the real man, 
who is (as they rightly hold) no mere product and plaything of 
purely physical forces — does not wish and desire to act. And 
that is to confuse the causality of a self-developing se[f with the 
causality of mechanical forces which always is determination 
ab ecctra Or, if they do realize that it is the nature of the 
self that determines the particular act, they limit their idea 
of the self to the self already revealed in present consciousness, 
and suppose that Determinism negatives the possibility of 
repentance, improvement, change of character. They forget that 
the self is a being whose whole nature is at present unrevealed 
by anything outside itself at present existing in the Universe— 
unrevealed either to self-observation or to any human observa- 
tion, though (we may suppose) not unrevealed to the Universal 
Mind. And this consideration sets strict limits to the possibility 

attributes usually associated "with the idea of Godhead. The speculative 
difficulty of Pluralism is, indeed, nominally removed by the declaiation 
that the souls collectively form a ‘ unity’ or ‘system’, but the difficulty of 
accounting for the unity and order of a material world which is admitted to 
exist only in the experience of selves is still greater on this view than it is 
on the hypothesis of a God ominiscient and enormously supeiior in power to 
other spirits, but not limited by their independent existence, According to 
Dr. McTaggart the spirits simply happen to find their experience partially 
identical and capable of being reduced to an intelligible system, though it 
never actually exists as a system in any one mind, does not completely exist 
(so far as we know) even in all of them taken together, and is (except as 
regards the infinitesimally small portion of the Universe known to consist in 
the voluntaiy acts of human or similar spirits) not willed by any or all of 
them. These difficulties will he felt with pecuhar force by those who (like 
the present writer) regard the causality of Will as the only true causality 

^ Except in so far as the successive changes of the mateiial Univers''3 arc 
regarded as ultimately willed by God, and are so due to the successive 
volitions which are the unfolding of his eternal Nature. 
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of that prediction of future conduct wliicTa is instinctively 
resented by minds for which ethical considerations are pre- 
dominant’-. The possibilities of gradual impro\'ement, or, 
oceasionally, of apparently sudden new departures -yrhieh look 
as if they were unconnected with everj'thing in the pre-vious 
life, can never be estimated with certainty by any knowledge 
of the character as it has already unfolded itself in the man’s 
actual consciousness. Experience does no doubt show us that 
the question whether and how far those possibilities shall unfold 
themselves is largely determined by the nature of the environ- 
ment, and there is no ethical advantage in denying that 

* This possibility is further limited by tie conBiderationtiat our psychical 
states differ qualitatively, and that wiat we call the same psyeiiical event 
(emotion, feeling, desire, &c.) in t-wo different persons, or at t-wo different 
times in tie same person, is not really tie same. Tiers is a certain 
umqueness about each person, and even about each mental state of 
each person. Hence it may safely be said tint we shall never succeed in 
framing ‘laws’ from which ail human actions could be predicted; the 
principle that the same cause -will always produce the same effect will not 
help us in the psychical sphere, for the same cause can never recur. All 
this has been, admirably pointed out by M. Bergson {Sur Zes 
tmmed, de la Cottidence, passim). But (i) that -writer seems to ignore, 
and even to deny, the fact that there is something alike in psychical states 
as well as something different : -we can therefore to a certain extent discover 
la-ws or uniformities, both in the connexion of the psychical states iaier se 
and in their relations to physical events, though the la-ws -will express 
tendencies which ate al-ways liable to be modiaed. within certain limits by 
the unique peculiarities of individual persons, (a) AT. Bergson hardly seems 
to recognize that there may be causal connexion even when there is nnique 
ness. It IB true that no knowledge of the ‘laws of character’ -would enable 
us completely to say ho-w a given individual (in so far as he differs from ah 
other individuals) is going to act without a kno-wiedge of the fact that he 
will actually act in a certain way, but that does not prevent us from 
regarding the act as the necessary result of what he originally was; t-o an 
intelligence that knew him through and through the future act would be 
seen, as it were, latent in the character, though such a kno-wledge is 
absolutely inconceivable for an intelligence S'ueh as ours, M. Bergson’s 
position, which he regards as the opposite of Deienninism. 5S_ one 
which seems to be fairly describable by the "word Seif-etetennm.siu 
J know of no better detinit-ioD of Freedom (in the tine sense) than his 
' nous sommes libres quand nos r.ctes emanent de noire personalite entiere’ 
(p* i3P)> desirable for the saxe oi clearness to a/imit that this is 

not the liberty which the Indetenninists want, and I am not sure that this 
would be admitted by M. Bergson himself 
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detenn nat on I rom this point of view DetemnniHin is far more 
encouraging and stimulating to moral effort than a logically 
thought-out Indeterminism. Even if we do not push the 
demand for Freedom to the point of denying that a man can 
ever be made really better by another's efforts, the prospect of 
ridding the world of at least its worst evils must be small 
indeed, if no spiritual influence from outside, no response to that 
influence from within, no continuance in well-doing, no education 
of character can ever exclude an unmeasurable possibility that 
sudden and undetermined moral evil may break out afresh in 
the apparently purified will, and be followed by all the determined 
moral and other evil which such an outbreak must peeessanly 
bring with it for other beings. 

The deep-seated moral repulsion against Determinism which 
used at one time to characterize the most zealous champions of 
the rights of Conscience was, I believe, largely due to the 
association of Determinism with a gloomy and unethical The- 
ology, and in particular with the idea of everlasting punishment 
The attempt to vindicate the ways of God to man on the 
assumption that He makes bad men only in order that they 
may be tortured everlastingly, and that not as a means to the 
moral improvement or future Well-being of themselves or others, 
was indeed a desperate task b Even now Indeterminism is often 
maintained by conservative Theologians because it seems to 
make the doctrine of everlasting torment a trifle less repulsive 
to the moral consciousness. When we once get rid of such 
baseless figments, the idea that God creates men with some bad 
elements in their characters, and societies containing some men 
on the whole bad, in order that in the end a good greatly o\ er- 
balancing that evil should be realized, is one which has nothing 
in it offensive to the religious consciousness or depressing to 
the moral energies. Indeterminist Theologies and determinist 
Theologies alike represent the history of the world as a divme 
education of souls. According to indeterminist systems that 

^ It is rarely that the idea of everlasting' punishment has been defended, 
as it was by Abelard, on Utilitaiian grounds—as an example to the ^est so 
valuable as to mate the everlasting punishment of a ceitain number of 
sinners productive of a masimum of good as the whole. 
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education may, and (some would add) must) fail in a certain 
number of cases ; the older Theologians did no& hesitate to say 
the vast majority To a<liiiit that, is to admit a limitation of 
the divine power ; God, it is represented, wishes that all should 
be saved, but some are not saved. Their explanation is the 
intrinsic impossibility of the greatest good without this pos- 
sibility of evil — a possibility which we know, and which God 
foreknew to be actual. And that constitutes a limitation. 

Till 

When once we admit any kind or sort of inherent limitation 
to the possibilities of divine action, it becomes impossible, no 
doubt, do^aticaUy to determine the extent to which the ends 
desired b}’’ the eternally lo\-ing consciousness will actually be 
realized. To declare that every soul will, immediately on death, 
or even eventually, attain the same kind or the same level of 
moral, intellectual, and aesthetic excellence would be a very 
foolish assertion, completely opposed to all the analogies of our 
present experience. Souls are not the same, and it does not 
look as if they ever would be. To say that every soul will 
reach some particular level of happiness or moral perfection 
which we may choose to understand by the term ‘salvation’ 
would be going beyond w^hat we have a right to affirm, though 
perhaps, in so far as we can distinguish between positive moral 
evil and a limitation of moral goodness, the ultimate extinction 
of the former is not beyond what W'e may hope. W hat we have 
a right to affirm is that the Universe must be moving to an en^l 
which is good on the whole in the sense that its existence is 
better than its non-existence, a good which is worth the evil 
that it costs. That there i.s at no point a final sacrifice of the 
part to the whole is more than we can positively affirm ; but the 
more profoundly we believe in the ultimate rationality of things, 
tl^e more strongly we shall be disposed to believe that for each 

1 It was not only Calvinists who took this view. See Nawmaa's appalling 
sermon ‘ Many called, few chosen.’ 

® From the point of view of Orthodoxy. Few modern Libertarian 
Theologians are bold enough to admit that Indeteiminisin is ini'oiupatalje 
■with\omplete foreknowledge ; if foreknowledge is denied, we have limita 
tion again. 
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soal ODce bom with the eoasciousness of a moral ideal an end is 
realized which will on the whole make it good for that soul to 
have lived. We must not push such a reasonable hope beyond 
the limits prescribed by the actual and undeniable facts ; but, 
within those limits, the more completely any theory of the 
Universe allows for such a final triumph of good, the more 
probable will it become for a mind which has once taken the 
initial step of recognizing in the objectivity of the moral con- 
sciousness a revelation of the ultimate meaning and nature of 
the Universe. 

How far this principle will allow ua to believe in the 
immortality of animals we have no adequate data fon determin- 
ing. In the case of the lowest animals the continuity of their 
existence is so small that it becomes difficult to suppose that 
any future destiny of theirs would intelligibly allow us to 
regard their existence as ‘ good on the whole ’ in the case of 
those (we may hope, the comparatively few) who have failed in 
their present existence to attain an overplus of good (such good 
as they are capable of) on the whole. If we suppose a creature of 
a very low type rewarded hereafter by elevation to a higher kind 
of existence, such a being would not seem to be the same as its 
original germ in any sense which would permit us to regard its 
bliss as a compensation to it for its previous sufferings. Here it 
does seem probable that there must be some sacrifice of particular 
individuals to the good of the whole. As we ascend the scale of 
existence, the greater the worth of their life becomes, the greater 
becomes the probability that no individual will be treated wholly 
as a means. There we must leave the matter. It is perhaps too 
dogmatic to assert that every individual will attain Immortality 
even among human souls. It may, no doubt, be said that all 
that we need for a rationalization of the Universe is a future, 
and not an immortal, existence. That is quite true, but the 
difficulty of believing in Immortality — either the real speculaii'Ve 
difficulty or the merely psychological difficulty of imagining or 
envisaging it — is not greater than that presented by the idea of 
a future but not unending existence (except perhaps for those 
who regard all temporal existence as a mere delusive ‘ap- 
pearance '). The hypothesis of Immortality for all souls whose 
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actual or potential capacity reaches a certain level of value 
ia the one which most completely rationalizes the Universe. 
Hence, upon the presuppositions already explained, it is the more 
reasonable hope. 

To deal with the difficulties presented by the antinomies 
involved in the nature of time would carry us far beyond the 
limits proper to an ethical treatise. From the point of view of 
Ethics at all events human life is in time, and any completion of 
the existing life which is to supply a meaning and justification 
for the defects of the present must be represented as a continu- 
ance of the present life in the future. That all our ideas about 
time are inadequate, and that from the point of view of a divine 
knowledge the inadequacy must in some way disappear, may 
be freely admitted. But that is a very different thing from 
affirming that time belongs to the region of mere ' appearance ’ 
and that the only Keality is one which is out of time. The idea 
of an existence out of time is one which for us can possess no 
meaning, unless it be taken in a merely negative sense as 
implying an existence in which the difficulties inherent for an 
intelligence in the idea of endless succession are 'somehow’ 
transcended, we know not how. These difficulties cannot he 
here discussed. Suffice it to say that ail our judgements of value, 
and consequently all our moral ideas, presuppose that a good 
which is not now real may by willing be made real The fact 
that that is so is by itself a sufficient reason for distrusting 
theories of the Universe which tend, to make all that is in time 
a mere delusive ‘Maia,’ and to represent the real Univei-se as 
one in which, as nothing really happens, inertia must be as 
reasonable as action ; or perhaps more reasonable, in so far as the 
approach to inertia may be thought (however inconsistently) to 
bring a man nearer to that timeless and changeless state from 
which temporal existence is a lapse. For the Philosophies in 
which that which becomes is mere appearance, values too should 
be merely apparent and unreaU. The ethical theory which 
insists on the vanity of all striving is the natural ally in the 

^ Tijs wifi no doubt be denied. Is may be said that timeless esiatence 
may ba^e value. But our yidgements of value pronouuee that there is 
a real difference in value between a worse present and a better luture ; if 
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spkere of practice of the speculative theonea which repref^nt 
the world or God as an ‘ is ’ in whom and for whom there is no 
‘ was ’ or ‘ will be ' and therefore no becoming. That has been 
the general tendency of the great historical Eeligions which 
are based upon this conception : it would be the tendency of 
modern pantheistic philosophies if anybody ever thought of 
taking them seriously enough to attempt living by them. In so 
far as such theories have entered into the stream of the Western 
religious consciousness, they have frequently resulted in soul- 
destroying Quietism. Those who believe that Morality consists 
in striving, and that Morality is a good-in-itself, will find inspira- 
tion in a Theology which represents God too as striying, but as 
striving for an end wdiich will hereafter be realized in such 
a measure as to make the striving reasonable. 

That the view of Free-will which I have taken involves no 
difficulties is more thau I shall assert. The man who declares 
that he has got a theory of the Universe which involves no 
difficulties is simply a man who does not think. I can only say 
that an idealistic Theism, rooted and grounded in Ethics and 
developed on the lines which I have endeavoured faintly to 
sketch, seems to me to involve enormously fewer difficulties than 
any other theory — constructive, destructive, or agnostic — with 
which I am acquainted. Nothing appears to be gained by the 
assumption of Indeterminism. That there is some further 
solution of the difficulties connected with Free-will and the 
existence of evil, that some further element of truth in Indeter- 
minism unrecognized by determinist theories might reveal 
themselves to a more thorough examination, I think extremely 
probable. I hope that such a further solution of this supreme 
problem will in time be thought out. But I should myself he 
inclined to look for such a consummation in any direction 
rather than in any theory which could properly he called 
indeterministic. 

Once more, I submit, Determinism of the kind I have suggested 
has nothing in it paralysing or depressing to the most strenuous 

that is pronounced to be a delusion, it is difficult to see why any part-of the 
judgement should be retained. At all events the value of the timeless cannot 
well supply a reason for change in the temporal. 
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moral effort. To my own roind it is far more inspiring than 
most Indeterminist theories of the Universe. It represents God 
as the ■ultimate source of all being in the Universe that has 
a beginning, and as directing the world-process towards the 
goal which shall attain as mjrch of the highest ideally conceit - 
able good as can become actual. He calls upon the liigher spiritual 
beings who have derived their existence from Him to aid in this 
process. It is a real, and not a merely apparent, struggle to 
which their God-derived moral consciousness intites them. The 
evil is a real evil, though an evil destined to be more and more 
diminished. The rapidity with which and the extent to which 
the evil will be diminished and the good attained really does 
depend in part upon human effort. It is true doubtless that 
God knows how much each of us Ls capable of aiding towards 
the process, and how much he will aid ; but we do not know, and 
no human being ever can know until he has acted. And there 
is nothing in these considerations to paralyse, but everything to 
quicken and reinforce, all those desires and aspirations which 
determine the extent and manner in which we shall actually be 
permitted to take part in the great process of ■world-redemption 
* The only modern •writer fairly describable as an Indeterminist pure and 
simple who impresses me with the idea of thoioughly appreciating the 
question at issue is Lotze (Microcmmus, Eng Trans., I. p. 256 sq. ; FracUeaf 
Fhilosopht/, Chap, iii; Phil, of Bdigton, Chap, viih I do not feel the 
same in reading Er. Martineau 1 Study of EdigiorK IL p. 215 sq 1 lior 
can r quite -understand -whether Prof. Ward, whose vindication of the real 
causality ofWill (in Ifainraiiswi and Ag}iosticii,tu) seems to me of the high^t 
importance, means to be an Indeterminkt or not. The two most convimiiiig 
arguments against Indeterminism which I incw are to be found in Schopen 
haaer’s treatise in Die be’dvn (h'undprddeinf dsr 'Ethlk, and in Dr. MoTag 
garb’s Some Ik)!j)na& of Rdigion {Chap. v). The position which I have 
adopted is in the main that of Hegel and his followers, except fi) that their 
treatment of the subject (especially that of Green) seems to me often 
unsatisfactory on account of their vagueness as to the distinotion between 
the particular and the universal Ego ; and (’2) that their theories cf a 
tuneless Reality and their views of Causation tend to reduce the causality 
of Will to he a mere seeming. I feel much in sympathy with Prof. A. E 
Taylor’s treatment of the subject in Elements of Metaphysics, Bk. IT, chap, n 
An admirable account of the real meaning of ‘Free-will’ (in the Self 
deten^inist sense) is also given hy Dr. Shadworth Hodgson ' The Philosophy 
of Experience, Toi. IT, p. 118 sq.l, though in connesioE. -with a hletaphyac 
which I cannot accept. 
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MORALITY AND EVOLUTION 
I 

I TsrsT that the account aUeady given of the nature of our 
moral judgements will by itself have dispelled the mtion that 
there is anything in the position here advocated inconsistent 
with a frank and cordial acceptance either of the doctrine of 
Evolution in general or of the particular form given to it by the 
great discovery of Charles Darwin. The idea of Morality in 
veneral— which we have seen to be at bottom the idea of 

o 

value — is an a, priori idea in exactly the same sense as that in 
which the idea of Quantity or Cause or the laws of thought are 
a priori. And every particular moral judgement involves an 
a prio'ri element just as every particular judgement about 
Quantity or Causality and every particular act of inference 
involves an a priori element. If the term a priori is open to 
objection, the term ‘ immediate ’ will do as well What is meant is 
that in these judgements there is an element of knowledge which 
cannot be explained as sensation or any generalization from 
sensation. It is undeniable of course that our ideas of Quantity 
and onr powers of reasoning have developed gradually, nor are 
they equally developed in all races or all individuals. And yet 
no one thinks of doubting the truth of the multiplication table 
because there are some savages who (it is said) cannot count ten • 
nor does any one with a rudimentary training in Metaphysics 
think this any objection to their a priori character. Nor, ag^n, 
are the varieties of individual judgement inconsistent with the 
authority that has been claimed for moral judgements as such 

In short, all that has been said as to the difference hetweep the 
objectivity of the moral judgement and the infallibility of the 
individual Conscience, all that has been said in explanation of 
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the variations in moral opinion even among individuals brought 
up in the same community and at the same stage of moral 
development, is applicable a fortioH to the differences between 
different races at various stages of moral and intellectual 
development And it need hardly he pointed out that the 
development of the moral consciousness is not merely analogous 
to the g'eneral intellectual development, but is very closely 
connected therewith. Moral judgements and moral reasonings 
(though they do involve ideas which cannot be derived from or 
analysed into other ideas) do also involve every other kind of 
intellectual activity^. That power of abstracting and univer- 
salizing i^ich forms to so large an extent the differentia of the 
human intelligence is eminently necessary in ethical thinking. 
In ethical matters, as in others, this capacity is gradually 
developed. Such abstract ideas as 'duty,' "nght/ 'good in 
general,’ ‘ the duty of man to man as such,’ can only be reached at 
all at a comparatively high stage, and in their most abstract and 
lefleetive form only at a very advanced stage, of intellectual 
development. In the present state of ethical thought it wiU bt 
perhaps unnecessary further to labour the point that our moral 
ideas are gradually developed in exactly the same sen.se, and in 
exactly the same way, as any other of the capacities of the 
human soul, and that this forms no more reason for doubting 
their validity than in the parallel case of the muitiplication 
table. 

These considerations might be held to dispense us from any 
further treatment of the relation of Evolution to Ethics. The 
Moral Philosopher is no more bound to deal with the histoiy of 
ethical development than the Geometrician is bound to preface 
a geometrical treatise with an anthropological or ^ychoic^cal 
discussion upon the genesis and development of the idea of space 
and its various determinations. The business of the Moral 
Philosopher is simply to analyse the contents of the moral 
consciousness as it is. No true account of what the moral 
consciousness actually is can possibly be vitiated by any true 
account of its genesis. No doubt accounts are sometimes given 

^ This point is well brought out by Mr. L. T. Hobhonse in hi-s J/iiiu ui 
Evolution, Chap, siii 
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of the genesiB of Monility which do seem to be destnictive of the 
authority claimed for the moral faculty. Where this is the case, 
it must he due to one of three causes: (i) Either the facts 
alleged are true as far as they go but they will not by them- 
selves really explain the ideas w,hich they are supposed to 
explain, or (%) the moral historian must be mistaken in the facts 
on which the theory is supposed to rest, or (3) what purports to 
be a mere statement of historical facts really implies already 
a theory about the actual nature of Morality and the developed 
moral consciousness which goes beyond the mere statement of 
historical or psychological facts- 

An illustration or two may he desirable. It is asserted that 
' Altruism ’ has grown out of ' Egoism.’ But if I am right as 
a matter of psychological fact in asserting that I do now desire 
another’s happiness, no history of the process by which a supposed 
primitive ‘ Egoism ’ passed into Altruism can possibly alter the 
fact that I am now altruistic, or require me to modify any 
ethical judgement which may be based upon the value of 
altruistic conduct. Any theory which purports to require such 
a modification must be one which at bottom implies that I do 
not now really desire another’s good, hut only appear to do so, 
while in fact I concern myself for my neighbour’s good only as 
a means to my own ; and that is a theory which can be refuted 
by mere introspection. Or take the attempts made to show that 
the idea of moral obligation is nothing but an inherited feai of 
the police. No demonstration that there were once people whose 
moral ideas were limited to a fear of the police, living or 
ancestral, human or ghostly, can alter the fact that I have 
now an idea of value which is quite different from a meie 
feeling or dread of some powerful being, visible or invisible 
The theory either misrepresents "what I now feel, or fails to 
account for it, or accounts for it in a way which implies (on the 
basis of some tacitly assumed metaphysical theory) that, even*’if 
I do now, as a matter of psychological fact, think an idea of 
rightness which is other than fear of an imaginary police, my 
belief is a delusion which has no basis or foundation in Reason 
or Reality. The psychological theory (with its ethical implica- 
tions) does not really rest upon the histoiy ; the history rests 
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either upon mistaken observation of present psychological fact or 
upon some mistaken metaphysical interpretation of it. 

And that brings us to another reason against miying up the 
question of what Morality is with theories about the process of 
its development. The sole data for any ethical theory are these 
supplied by the actual contents of the moral consciousness. 
And we know a great deal more about the moral consciousness 
as it is than we do about the moral consciousness or pre- 
moral consciousness of savages and animals. We are told bv 
Spencer in regard to Ethics that ‘as in other eases, so in 
this case, we must interpret the more developed by the le^ 
developed^.’ Within certain limits the statement no doubt 
holds to a large extent in the region of physical Science. Much 
light has no doubt been thrown on the actual nature of animals 
in the higher stages of Evolution by the study of the lower; but 
even here the converse statement would be at least equally tnie 
That the undifferentiated protoplasm of the Amoeba discharges 
the function of nerve as well as of muscle is a fact which could 
scarcely have been discovered except by enquirers starting with 
the knowledge of what nerve is and what muscle is in their 
higher, more differentiated forms. And with regard to Morality 
and psychical life generally this is still more emphatically the 
case. For the minds of savages and of animals do not lie open 
to the direct observation which is possible in the case of their 
bodies. The simplest statements that we can make about them 
are arrived at only by inference from our own self-knowledge ' 
and the difficulty of mentally picturing mental states lower than 
any that we know (to knou them would at once make them 
different from what they are) is so great that there must be a 
considerable presumption against any method of ethical enquiry' 
which pretends to explain the more developed by the less 
developed. No subject is more speculative than prehistoric (or 
e-^-en historical) Psychology. It is scarcely possible that any 
account of the genesis of Morality should not presuppose some 
view as to the actual nature of the developed moral eonscious- 
ne^. If that account is a false one, it must vitiate the whole 

^ Data of Ethics, p. 7. (This wort now forms Part I of the Pnncijies O) 
Morality. Vol I, but the pagination is unaltered 
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evolnbonary history which is based upon iL A theory of Ethics 
which rests upon an evolutionary theory which presupposes it 
really rests upon nothing but itself. 

PHma facie these considerations might be held to dispense us 
from touching upon the question of Evolution and Ethics^ except 
so far as to point out its irrelevance to our present enquiry 
The history of moral ideas is no doubt a most important and 
interesting as well as a very difficult, subject. It belongs (from 
different points of view) to Anthropology, to Psychology, to 
Sociology, to general history, to the history of Philosophy, hut 
not to Philosophy itself. For the present purpose the subject 
might very well he ignored altogether, and it is ir^possible to 
treat it otherwise than most inadequately. But for two reasons 
it seems better to make a few remarks on the subject than to 
pass it over altogether. In the first place it is alleged by some 
evolutionary writers that the doctrine of Evolution supplies us 
not merely with a history of moral ideas, but with an actual 
theory of conduct — actual information as to what ought now to 
he done or left undone — which could not otherwise have been 
arrived at: and these theories have attracted much attention 
both with Philosophers and with the general public. The reader 
may naturally expect that a writer who ignores such theories 
should at least give some reasons for his disregard of them 
Secondly, while from the point of view here adopted it is incon- 
ceivable that a theory of Ethics resting upon a sound basis of 
introspection, with a sound Metaphysic behind it, should be 
fundamentally revolutionized by the facts of moral Evolution, 
it does not follow that these facts may not contain some instruc- 
tion for the Moral Philosopher. All Philosophy must rest upon 
a comprehensive survey of the whole facts about the Universe as 
ascertained by Science and by History. Moral Philosophy must 
rest upon a survey of all the facts which concern the moral life : 
and among those facts the actual course of development in the 
moral ideas of mankind (and even of sub-human animals in 
so far as anything analogous to Morality can be detected 
in them) occupies an important place. There might well be 
supposed to be an a priori probability that a mental revolution 
so great as that involved in the general acceptance of the uia.m 
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principles of Darwinism should have some effect upon Ethics, as 
upon other departments of human thought. If we approach the 
speculations of the so-called evolutionary writers with less hope 
of instruction than we might otherwise do, it is not because the 
fact that moral ideas have developed, and the particular way in 
which they have developed, are not matters of profound signifi- 
cance for the Moral Philosopher, but rather because in the main 
the actual course of ethical development was fairly well known 
before. The doctrine of Evolution did not come into existence with 
Darwinism. Darwinism is itself only one particular application 
of this characteristic idea of all nineteenth-century speculation. 
The idea development had been fully appreciated by Hegel, 
and had been abused by John Henry Kewman, long before the 
appearance of The Origin of Species. These remarks are not 
made for the purpose of depreciating the infiuence which has 
been exercised upon thought by the distinctly Daiurinian idea of 
development through natural selection, but merely to moderate 
our expectations as to the amount of instruction which the 
Moral Philosopher may expect to find in it. 


II 

Any discussion of the relation between Ethics and Evolution 
might be expected to begin with some account of the interesting 
chapter devoted to that subject by Charles Darwin himself m 
the Developvtent of Man, But his remarks are of so simple and 
untechnical a character — so little directed to the solution of any 
definite question discussed by Moral Philosophers — that they 
hardly call for much remark from the point of view which we 
have adopted. Darwin’s main object was to suggest that there 
was a complete continuity, in this as in other respects, between 
anunal and human life, and so to prevent the moral capacity of 
human beings being employed as an argument against the 
h^othesis of their evolution by slow and gradual stages from 
a non-human ancestor. This continuity is in one sense of the 
term a fact which no Moralist, theoretical or practical, has the 
slightest interest in denying. The differences between man as 
he is in his developed state 'and animals as we know them 
become neither greater nor less because it is possible to trace 
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a eontinuons development from the one to the other. It is only 
the absurd Psychology which supposes that a mental state whicii 
has grown out of another mental state or activity still is the 
state or activity which preceded it — that mental states can he 
resolved into antecedent states a-s chemical compounds can 
he resolved into their component elements — which can raise any 
prejudice against the admission that intellectually and morally 
as well as physically man has grown out of a mere animal. No 
difficulty is created for Ethics by the admission that the non- 
moral animal has become the moral man by passing through 
a number of intermediate stageSj which has not always existed m 
the fact that the non-moral infant-in-arms grows into^the imper- 
fectly moral child, and the imperfectly moral child into the 
full-grown and moral adult. In the one ease as in the other the 
difference between the two is in no way lessened by the fact 
that it is impossible to point to the exact moment at which 
the transition takes place. Nor is it only our defective know- 
ledge which debars us from drawing the line at any definite 
point of development. For the difference between the moral 
and the non-moral is not a single, definite, and assignable 
difference. We may by abstraction talk of a 'moral faculty,’ but 
the presence of that faculty makes everything else in conscious- 
ness different, or (from another point of view) it presupposes 
such differences in everything else — impulse, feeling, habit, 
intelligence, will. We might take particular aspects or features 
of the difference between the moral and the non-moral being and 
ask in detail when each begins ; but even for perfect knowledge 
the germ of each would be so unlike the developed product that 
it is only in the light of what it may become that any common 
character could be discerned between them. It is enough 
therefore to say that this continuity between the man and the 
animal may be fully accepted without affecting anything that 
has been contended for or will be contended for in this hook 

That there are germs of Morality — germs which, though not 

^ It is true also that all development is only intelligible as a continual 
series of absolutely new beginnings, and that at particular moment^ these 
new beginnings may be of fundamental significance and importance. But 
I do not profess to ezponnd any theory as to the nature of mental Evolution, 
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Morality, supply the soil, as it were, in which Morality grows — 
m the higher animals is probable; it is certain that the lowest 
men are moral in a very imperfect and rudimentary sense 
Their superiority to animals consists, indeed, largely in the fact 
that they possess a vastly greater capacity for moral education 
than any existing race of animals. It is only in the light of 
some practical purpose that there is any meaning in requiring us 
to say definitely and categorically where Morality begins. With 
children we shall always have to face the difficulty as best wo 
can. We punish infants only as we punish animals, and at 
different ages we reeognme different stages of ‘ responsibility ’ or 
moral capacity, Fortunately the disappearance of the ‘ missing 
links ' between mere animal and full man renders the practical 
questions that arise in this connexion comparatively easy of 
solution. Even among existent races it is right to recognize 
their variable moral capacity. We do not give votes to 
Australian Aborigines, and for many purposes they are rightly 
treated as children. We may in the fullest degree assert the 
rights of all existing savages to the elementary rights of 
humanity— to life, to some measure of liberty and of property— 
without denying that, had various intermediate species survived 
great difficulties might have been felt in deciding who were entitled 
to be regarded as 'men.’ And it might well be that the answer 
would have been different for different purposes. We might 
quite reasonably have refused to recognize rights of property in 
those to whom Tre stiU accorded the right to life: we might 
have defended the enslavement of beings whom we should 
rightly have protected from arbitrary massacre, and whom we 
should have scrupled to eat. 

Besides this plea for continuity there is little In Darwin’s 
famons chapter which calls for remark here. It is true that he 
tends to look at Morality from a purely naturalistic point of 
vi^, but the treatment is so sKght and so popular that the 
non-naturalistic aspects of Morality are rather ignored than 
denied. The greatest men of Science are, as a rule, chose who 
know their own limitations best. The pretensions of Evolution 
to give us a substitute for the old ideas of ' Conscience,’ authority, 
moral obligation, and the like, may therefore be more eonve- 
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niently examined in the works of the writer who has nsnally 
been regarded as the prophet of Darwinism in the region of 
Philosophy. The task is not an easy one ; for, though 
Herbert Spencer claimed, as his greater predecessor did not 
claim, to write Philosophy, he uses terms in so vague and 
popular a sense, he is so unacquainted with the previous history 
and real meaning of the ethical and metaphysical controversies 
on which he touches, he shows such a profound misconception of 
the theories which he criticize.^, that the humblest student who 
has the advantage of an elementary training in Philosophy is 
apt to treat him as one would treat a writer on Geometry 
who had never read Euclid (or whatever may be ^his modern 
equivalent), or a book on Mechanics whose author showed an 
ignorance of the first law of motion. 

Such an estimate of Herbert Spencer would, however, be 
a mistake. It is true that the Theology against which he girds 
IS a Theology which, even in that writers early life in a 
provincial town, could hardly have been preached even in the 
pulpit or the Sunday school without qualifications and reserva- 
tions which he did not take the trouble to observe. The 
exaggerated ' Altruism ’ which he attacks is something which no 
Philosopher, Christian or other, has ever seriously taught The 
exhortations about the moral duty of preserving one’s health, 
not going out on cold days without a great-coat, and the like 
were well-recognized ethical precepts even among such very 
unphilosophical characters as fill the pages of Mias Austen’s 
novels, though the best of them miglit have given a somewhat 
lower place in their ethical ideal to mere Valetudinarianism 
The ' Intuitionism ’ which he attacks is something which has 
never been maintained, though it is undoubtedly true that 
many intuitional writers have not always fairly faced even 
the elementary difficulties upon which Spencer harps. It will 
he unnecessary to examine elaborately this side of Spencer’s 
teaching. But running through these ‘ glimpses of the obvious ’ 
there are two or three idesus which deserve serious attention 

* Siicli Altruism was condemned even by mediaeval Councils The pro 
position that one ought to love one’s neighbour better than oneself has been 
treated as a definite heresy. 
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if only because, in more or le^ altered forms, they have com- 
mended themselves to writers of a higher intellectnal stature 
than the author of the Synthetic Philosophy. 


in 

The ethical doctrine of Herbert Spencer may be said to contain 
three main elements : (a) the attempt to reduce the idea of moral 
authority or rightness in general to the inherited fear of social, 
regal, and divine or ancestral displeasure ; (b) the attempt to 
explain by evolutionary forces, and particularly by the doctrine 
of natural selection, why this idea of moral authority or right- 
ness came attach itself to particular kinds of conduct to such 
an extent that the individual regards the moral rules in question 
as ‘ self-evident ’ or ‘ a priori ' ; (c) the attempt to substitute a 
‘ scientific ’ moral criterion for the ‘ hedonistic calculus ’ of 
empirical Utilitarianism. A few words must be said on each ot 
these. 

The first point in Spencer's Ethics which it seems desirable 
to notice is, then, his explanation of the idea of moral authority 
m general or of the idea of duty. In so far as he refers the 
idea of obligation to the inherited effect of ‘sanctions’ — social, 
political, and religious — his doctrine is of course simply the 
doctrine of all sceptical Moralists from the time of Thrasymaehus 
to that of Mandeville, with the addition that the idea is supposed 
to be impressed on the consciousness of the individual by heredity 
as well as by tradition. All that has been said in previous 
pages in defence of the idea that our judgements of value are 
rational judgements might be repeated here as an argument 
against the theory which makes the idea of duty or good into 
a merely subjective, emotional susceptibility. The theory, if it 
were true, is one which undermines the belief which it professes 
to explain. In so far as a man comes to believe that the feeling 
ofhwe with which he contemplates the idea of failure in duty is 
due soldy to the inherited terror of now powerless chiefs or of 
ghosts which no longer walk the earth, that terror must tend to 
vanish. We know as a matter of fact that it persists in persons 
who are quite free from superstitious terror about the dangers 
of ancestral displeasure. I know that my idea of Right is sot 
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such a merely subjective terror by immediate reflection, just as 
I know that my idea of Causality or Number is not a mece 
subjective tendency to expect the recurrence of sensations 
resembling those which have previously associated in my 
experience, or to escape the penalties which failure to repeat 
the multiplication table correctly may at one time have incurred. 

But the imaginary police theoiy is only one half of Spencer's 
doctrine. It is, after all only the ‘ compulsiveness ’ attaching to 
the ordinary idea of duty which is traced to what Mandeville 
would have called the ‘ political progeny of prejudice begat on 
pride.’ The idea of authority is, it would appear, something 
distinct from the idea of ‘compulsiveness,’ and foj; this idea 
Spencer has no strictly evolutionary justification. The idea 
of duty in general is obtained by abstraction from particular 
feelings which carry with them the idea of authority. What 
these feelings are, may be best described in Herbert Spencer's 
own words ; — 

‘'We have seen that during the progress of animate existence, 
the later-evolved, more compound and more representative feel- 
ings, serving to adjust the conduct to more distant and general 
needs, have all along had an authority as guides superior to that 
of the earlier and simpler feelings — excluding cases in which 
these last are intense. This superior authority, unrecognizable 
by lower types of creatures which cannot generalize, and little 
recognizable by primitive men, who have but feeble powers of 
generalization, has become distinctly recognized as civilization and 
accompanying mental development have gone on. Accumulated 
experiences have produced the consciousness that guidance by 
feelings which refer to remote and general results, is usually 
more conducive to welfare than guidance by feelings to be 
immediately gratified. For what is the common character of the 
feelings that prompt honesty, truthfulness, diligence, providence, 
&:c. which men habitually find to be better prompters than the 
appetites and simple impulses ? They are all complex, re-repre- 
sentative feelings, occupied with the future rather than the 
present. The idea of authoritativeness has therefore come to Ibe 
connected with feelings having these traits : the implication 
being that the lower and simpler feelings are without authority. 
And this idea of anthoritativen^s is one element in the abstract 
consciousness of duty^.’ * 

* Lata of Ethics, pp, 125-6. 
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The main difficulty which, one feels in criticizing tins account 
is the extreme uncertainty in which Spencer leaves us as to 
what he supposes ‘ authority ’ to mean. If he means hy it any- 
thing like what ordinary people mean, one has only to say that 
he admits his opponent’s case. The process hy which we have 
come to attach the idea of authority to certain acts rather than 
to certain other acts is in a sense — not very lucidly or con- 
vincingly, it must be said — on Herbert Spencer’s premisses 
explained. But the explanation is one which postulates the 
idea of authority already in the minds of those who feel it. 
For what after all is it that the course of Evolution has taught 
the human race? 'That guidance by feelings which refer to 
remote and general results, is usually more conducive to welfare 
than guidance hy feelings to be immediately gratiSed.’ ‘ Con- 
ducive to welfare ’ — but whose welfare ? If one’s own, it is 
clear, as is frequently admitted hy Spencer, that, though an en- 
lightened Ethic will recognize a moral obligation in the precepts 
of Prudence, it is specially to rules of conduct which conduce to 
other people’s welfare that this idea of authority inherently 
attaches. And what is meant by saying that 'authority' 
attaches to such rules ; that we think that they ought to be 
obeyed ? It is true that the authority which is ascribed to these 
rules is not, according to Spencer, ultimate ; it belongs to them 
as means to general welfare. General welfare, then, is recognized 
as something which m-ght to be promoted, as the rational end of 
action, as possessing ultimate calue. But why should we be 
guided by feelings conducive to other people’s welfare ? Prom 
other parts of Spencer’s writings, it would seem that the 
answer would be ' from sympathy.’ This explanation may 
possibly explain the fact that some people do actually, in a 
greater or less degree, promote other peoples welfare : it cannot 
explain why they should feel bound to do so, whether they feel 
naturally inclined to do so or not. It cannot explain why 
sympathy should he regarded as a ■' better guide ’ than selfish- 
ness — which is the fact of consciousness which presumably 
Spencer set out to explain. If all that Spencer means 
is tb&t this rational idea or category of Rightness has only 
gradually developed, and that social pressure of various kinds 
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hae been one of the eondit ona of ita development (just aa 
Arithmetic waa developed under pressure of commercial neces- 
sities), there is nothing in his contention which any modern 
Idealist would wish to deny. With regard to all Spencer’s 
explanations of the idea of duty in general, it ia difficult to make 
out whether he himself thinks that he is explaining it or 
explaining it away — whether the explanation ia put forth as 
a vindication or as a refutation of its validity. 

There are, indeed, parts of Spencer’s writings— especially the 
section of his Principles of Ethics styled Justice—in which he 
would seem almost prepared to admit the simple, a priori un- 
analysable character of the idea of Eight, The treatnient which 
he there bestows on that virtue would seem to suggest that he 
leeognizes the rale of Justice — on account of its supreme 
conduciveness to pleasure, which is with him the ultimate end — 
as an a priori dictate of Reason. It is not easy to believe 
that the following- passage can really have been written by the 
author of The Date, of Ethics : — 

‘ But what is the ultimate meaning of expediency ? When it 
IS proposed to guide ourselves empirically, towards what are we 
to guide ourselves 1 If our course must always he determined 
by the merits of the case, by what are the merits to be judged 
“ By conduciveness to the welfare of society, or the good of the 
community,” will be the answer. It will not he replied that the 
merit to he estimated means increase of misery ; it will not he 
replied that it means increase of a state of indifference, sen- 
sational and emotional ; and it must therefore he replied that it 
means increase of happiness By implication, if not avowedly, 
greatest happiness is the thing to he achieved by public action, 
or private action, or both. But now whence comes this 
postulate ? Is it an inductive truth ? Then where and by 
whom has the induction been drawn 1 Is it a truth of 
experience derived from careful observations? Then what are 
the observations, and when was there generalized that vast 
mass of them on which all polities and morals should he built ? 
Not only are there no such experiences, no such observations, no 
such induction, hut it is impossible that any should be assigned. 
Even were the intuition universal, which it is not (for it has 
been denied by ascetics in all ages and places, and is demurred 

^ On the Logic of this aignnient I have commented below, p. 378. 
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to by an existing school of moralists), it would still have no 
better warrant than that of being an immediate dictum of 
consciousness b’ 


And Spencer goes on to show that the greatest happiness 
principle becomes meaningless without the addendum ‘ one 
person’s happiness ... is counted for exactly as much as 
another’s ’ ‘ Hence the Benthamite theory of morals and 

politics,’ he admits, •' posits this as a fundamental self-evident 
truth V 

The passage is doubly inconsistent with the Spencer of the 
Data, for, in the first place, in Justice the ultimate end of 
conduct bet^omes, not as in the Data, that mere ‘ welfare ' in 
general (no matter whose welfare it is) which the ‘ re-repre- 
sentative feelings ’ promote, but the promotion of Justice, which 
IS something quite other and possibly inconsistent with the pro- 
motion of general welfare — the rule that ' Every man is to do 
what he wills, provided he infringes not the freedom of any 
other man.’ And secondly, it is not now mere ‘ feelings ’ to 
which ultimate moral authority attaches, but a dictate of Reason 
which, wa may suppose, recognizes that these feelings have 
a preferential claim to respect. And this dictate of Reason 
implies a distinct and analysable idea of ‘ rightness ’ or* goodness,' 
tor ‘ consciousness ’ cannot tell us that it is right to be just 
unless we know what ‘ right ’ means. Such an idea of authority 
cannot be distilled by any process of abstraction from ’re- 
representative feelings,’ unless those feelings are already invested 
with this idea of authority by something which is not feel- 
ing. Here the great Evolutionist appears in the light or a 
rationalistic Moralist, and one feels for the moment tempted 
to see in the passage the influence of some deceased and deified 
ancestor whose ghost, still haunting his descendant, has com- 
peBed him to do sacrifice to the idols which the Synthetic 
FMhsophy was, once for ail, to have demolished. 

But such an interpretation as I have suggested would probacly 
be unjust. After all, it would seem that these a pT-iori beliefs 
are not really a priori. They are o. priori to the individual 

^*jM3tice (Prijisipies of "Vol. IL pt. iv), pp. 57 5S. 
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but a to tie race. They are due to accnrnnlated 

esperienees. But experiences of what ? The rightness or 
authorit3' of any course of action cannot be ' experienced.’ At 
most it would only be a belief in the conduciveness of this rule 
of Justice to tribal welfare which could be experienced, and so 
transmitted by inheritance and natural selection. We think 
we ought to speak the truth, we know not why ; but the 
evolutionary philosopher is in a position to tell us that originally 
our ancestors discovered that truth-speaking was conducive to 
the preservation and welfare of the individual and the race, and 
natural selection has killed off' those individuals and those races 
which were most incurably given to lying—a very bold hypothesis 
in view of the habits of some surviving races. This at least 
is the explanation which Spencer gives of the apparently 
a character of other axiomatic truths. The question 

whether two and two make four or five was to our remote 
ancestors an open question to be decided by experience ; but 
from constant familiarity with cases in which two and two were 
found to make four they eventually bequeathed to their posterity 
a physiological incapacity for supposing they made five, so that 
to us the idea that they make four has become a logical necessity 
of thought. Whether Spencer himself would have attempted 
to extend this doctrine as to the source of our belief in axioms 
to the fundamental moral truth that it is right to promote 
general welfare, and how he would have done it, it is impos- 
sible to say ; but on the assumption that this attempt would 
have been made, a few remarks on the Spencerian theory of 
axioms may not be out of place. 

A full examination of the theory would evolve an elaborate 
metaphj'sical discussion. It may be enough to point out that it 
is a theory which, though it holds out an attractive prospect of 
reconciling the empirical with the a 'priori School of Metaphysics, 
really undermines all our confidence in the validitj’ of know- 
ledge. Every inference that we make implies certain laws of 
thought or principles of reasoning. If these laws are really no 
necessities of thought but mere inherited results of accidental 
experiences, it is possible that they are untrustworthy. To 
believe in the law of contradiction may at one time, under 
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a particular set of circumstances, have aided our ancestors in, the 
struggle for existence ; as on Spencei*’s view, and on any po&sible 
view, has undoubtedly been the case with many beliefs not 
objectively true. The more clear-sighted thinkers who discerned 
its falsity were, it is conceivable, killed off by natural selection: 
while, as to ourselves, we have now become physiologically 
incapable of discovering the ancestral mistake. That being so, 
we are compelled to accept Spencer’s theory about ethical and 
other axioms (which professes to rest upon clear thinking) ; but 
if belief in the law of contradiction may really be false, ail the 
arguments upon which Spencer’s theory rests may likewise be 
untrustworthy and the theory may be false after all, no matter 
how little we can help believing in it. True, it is assumed that 
the beliefs were engendered by accumulated experiences ot 
actual fact, but then these experiences were partial and local 
Our race may have originated in parts of the world in which 
the law of contradiction happened to prevail, and which con- 
tained no circles with segments greater than their arcs, But 
the deep-sea regions revealed to modem explorers might teem, 
with sucl)^ireles, and yet the explorers would lie ex hyipUteoi 
incapable of perceiving the fact I Spencer’s theory involves 
us in hopeless scepticism, as does every theory which attempts 
to account by experience for the principles of thought, which are 
implied in every step of the process by which experience itself 
IS turned into knowledge, 

A theory which leads to such results when applied to the 
ultimate bases of knowledge is equally incompetent to account 
lor the ultimate basis of our moral beliefs. In this case no 
doubt the same easy red^oxtio ad ahsurdu'in is not possible. It 
IS not so easy to reduce to self-contradiction the theorist who 
professes to explain away the idea of duty as the theorist who 
explains away, while professing to explain, the law of eontradie- 
tiom For we can argue without assuming the truth of moral 
prmciples, though we cannot argue without assuming the axiomo 
of thought. But we can point out that the two kinds of 
axiomatic truth really rest upon the same basis. And it is. as 

* I borrow tiiia line of argument from Professor Coot "Wilson's biiiiiant 
inaugural lecture on ‘ Mr, Spencer's Theory of Axioms,’ 
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a rule, fairly easy to show that the critic who tries to explain 
away moral obligation has the idea, and more or leas completely 
acts upon it, as much as the people whom he criticizes. Herbert 
Spencer himself is constantly using the terms 'higher' and 
‘ lower,’ ' ethically higher and lower ’ in a way which would be 
meaningless if he really meant them in the evolutionary sense— 
that is to say, more ‘ integrated,’ more differentiated, more 
complex — and when he argues in support of his view that 
pleasure is the ultimate good or end, he shows how impossible it 
is to think without implying the idea of Value. His judgement 
that pleasure is the sole good is, in short, like all ultimate moral 
principles, an a jpriori judgement of value, true (jr false. At 
bottom it is probable that nothing was further from Herbert 
Spencer's intentions than to explain away the ultimate authority 
of the Moral Law. He did not see that what he offered as an 
explanation and vindication of that authority must really have 
the effect of undermining it. 


IV 

Considered as an attempt to explain the idea of validity or 
self-evidencing authority attaching to onr intuitions in general 
and to every one of them, Spencer's theory must he treated as 
part and parcel of a metaphysical system which there are good 
metaphysical grounds for rejecting. But if the theory is put 
forward simply as an explanation of particular ‘intuitions’ in 
the popular sense of the word, of rules of conduct which have 
actually presented themselves to particular races and individuals 
as self-evidently binding, it may at once be admitted that there 
may he considerable truth in it. No accumulation of experiences, 
personal or ancestral, could ever generate the idea of ‘ good ' or 
‘ value ’ in a consciousness which, did not possess it ; but, given 
the existence of such a concept (which, of course, does ^ not 
express itself in an abstract form prior to particular judgements 
of value but is implied in the simplest of them), the varying 
experience, environment, and intellectual development of races 
and individuals unquestionably does, and must explain why the 
idea of value haa come to attach itself to particular kinds of 
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conduct rather than to othersi It is undouhtediy true, as 
Spencer has so exhaustively shown in his Principles of 
Sociology — a much more interesting and important work than 
the Principles of Ethics — that it is the necessity for military 
efEeiency which accounts for .the high estimate placed by some 
races upon such qualities as courage, endurance, and submissive- 
ness to chiefs, and for their contempt for the more amiable and 
the more industrial virtues, while peaceful tribes have attached 
a high value to truth and a very low one to discipline 01 
obedience. The qualities were originally valued because they 
were felt to be conducive to tribal Well-being, and afterwards 
came to he ^p.lued for their own sake without any such conscious 
regard to tribal Well-being. All this is undeniable, and there is 
little in it that can be claimed as the monopoly of evolutionary 
Ethics.’ Essentially it is the commonplace of all pre-evolutionary 
Utilitarianism, and will not now he denied bv non-hedonistic 
Moralists who have recognized the slow development of iloralitj , 
though these last might insist that even very barbaric ideals of 
tribal Well-being contain an element which goes beyond the 
conceptiosssof a ' greatest quantum of pleasure ‘ for the tribe. 
Only two elements in this explanation of apparently intuitive 
beliefs are new. Firstly, the theory of natural selection is held 
to explain how the tendency to practise and approve conduct 
conducive to personal or tribal Well-being was strengthened by 
the dying-out of individuals or of tribes which did not accom- 
modate themselves to the socially beneficial ideal. And secondly, 
there is the idea that moral beliefs have been transmitted, not 
merely by education and the influence of a continuous social 
environment, but also by dii'ect inheritance. 

That there is some truth in both these new ideas is not impos 
sible. It is probable that some Evolutionists are disposed 
greatly to over-emphasize the influence of natural selection in 
acehunting for the actual history of moral ideas, especially in 
the later stages of that history. If Biology now finds that it 
cannot get on without the idea of ‘ quasi-puipcreive behaviour 
in accounting for the growth of the individual organisms, still 
more*must quasi-purposive action be admitted, even where we 
cannot think of directly and consciously purposive action, as an 
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important factor in social Evolution Still it la, no doubt, true 
that Nature, in primitive stages of Evolution, has eliminated the 
exceptionally cowardly and, at a later period, the phenomenally 
idle and imprudent : and that in all ages Society has deliberately 
eliminated some few of those whose ideals were moat con- 
spicuously ill-adapted for social life. Still more important has 
been the influence of the struggle between tribes in promoting 
the survival of those whose ideals were most fitted in early times 
for conquest, and in later times for a combination of industrial 
with military efficiency : though nobody has pointed out more 
forcibly than Spencer himself in his eloquent diatribes 
against Militarism how little the code of conduct tho,t promotes 
survival can he regarded as identical with a code of morals 
possessing permanent and absolute validity. 

The other distinctively ' evolutionary ' doctrine — the propaga- 
tion. of moral ideas by inheritance— involves much more difficult 
and debatable questions. The scientific world has not generally 
accepted Spencer’s doctrine that acquired moral beliefs can 
be inherited. The question is really in large measure a physio- 
logical one, upon which it would ill become the laynisn in such 
matters to dogmatize. I may perhaps be allowed to remark 
that superficial observation of the facts would seem to suggest 
that, while certain moral capacities or incapacities can scarcely 
be separated from those physical and intellectual characteristics 
which are undoubtedly inherited, it is questionable whether the 
fully-developed moral belief or ' intuition ‘ could be transmitted 
to offspring apart from the influence of education and environ- 

' ‘Wken we say that life consists of purposive action and development, 
we do not mean that there is a conscious and purposive application, ab 
extra, of mechanical force by some independent agency. Such a conclusion 
would only signify the reintroduetion, under another form, of the old 
mechanical theoiy. We mean rather to record that we have observed 
phenomena which present no analogy to the mechanical or chemical action 
on each other of independent atoms, and which do present a ceitain but 
very limited resemhlanee to the action of a number of intelligent individuals 
working together to fulfil a common end,’ Haldane, The Pathioay to Reahty, 
I pp 243, 244. The earlier chapters of Yon Hartmann’s Philosophy of 
the Unconscimts may he referred to for a brilliant demonstration ^f the 
impossibility of accounting for the instincts of animals and the quasi 
instructive ideas and habits of men by natural selection alone. 
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ment. Here, as in the matter of physical habits of various kinds 
in the lower animals (even those most nearly approximating' to 
mere ‘ reflexes what is inherited is probably a capacity for 
acquiring or being taught rather than any actual moral telief. 
So far the Spencerian theory .has contributed an element to the 
explanation of moral evolution, though it is an element which 
really adds very little beyond a change of phraseology to the 
accounts of ethical development which might have been given, 
and were given, before the publication of the Darwinian theory b 

There is a constant disposition to forget that the ‘ struggle for 
existence ’ as a fact was a well-known element in human history 
from the v^ earliest times The originality of Darwin’s theory 
consisted in seeing its bearing upon the ‘ oiigin of species.’ The 
struggle for existence ceidainly does not explain the ' origin of 
Morality ’ in the sense in which it helps to explain the ‘ origin 
of species.’ At most it represents one of the complex forces 
which go to explain the fact of moral progi'ess. It contributes 
an element to ethical history; but does it add anything to 
ethical theory 1 To a verj’’ limited extent I think that it does 
It adds 8«»e shade of additional presumption to the other grounds 
which may be given for assuming that a rule of conduct which 
is de facto established in any society must have its origin m 
some consideration of social convenience, and that its observance 
must be in some way beneficial to that society. And, therefore, 
when we find ourselves feeling a strong repugnance to certain 
kinds of conduct, even though the repugnance be one which we 
find it difficult to justify on any rational principle, it is reasonable 
to assume that it probably possesses some utilitarian justification, 
which should make us unwiiUng to act against such an instinetite 
repugnance, unless we are very sure of our ground. Neither on 
Spencer’s principles nor on any other can it be contended that 
t. hiH consideration compels us to acquiesce without question m 
eabh and every apparently intuitive disposition to approve or to 

* The question turns to Bome extent upon the view that is taken of 
Weissmann’s fheory of the non-inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
upon, the truth of which I express no opinion. But of course the 
inheritance of acquired physical modifications does not prove the in- 
heritance of acquired beliefs. 
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condemn any kind of conduct. For, though the instinct may 
have had its justification in some supposed social utility, thft,t 
utility may have been entirely imaginary. Many of the strongest 
ethical beliefs of savages are based upon the supposed connexion 
between various acts and divine favour or vengeance. Some- 
times, no doubt, there may be a real utility in the custom or 
practice approved, although the utility may not be what the 
savage himself supposes; as for instance it is possible that 
the custom of Exogamy, resting upon a complex of totemistic 
ideas, has prevented the marriage of near kin and increased the 
vigour of the tribe But it would be a monstrous assumption, 
though it is one which some evolutionary writers go^ very near 
to countenancing, to lay it down that this must always be the 
ease. Not all qualities or tendencies or inherited ‘ variations ’ of 
a species or group promote survival, A species may survive 
because some of its qualities promote survival in spite of qualities 
which, taken by themselves, would tend to its extinction. In 
the same way it is obvious that there are many of our inherited 
tendencies and traditional beliefs which have not promoted sur- 
vival, or which have even tended to extinction withc! 3 it.,actually 
producing it. There can never have been the slightest social 
advantage in the practice of killing children who cut their lower 
teeth first rather than any other children. No belief could 
possibly have militated more against survival than the behef 
prevalent among Australian natives that every death, not due 
to obvious violence or accident, must be the result of witchcraft 
and must be avenged by the death of the bewitcher^. The 
presumption in favour of the established or transmitted behef 
may, therefore, be rebutted by sufficient evidence of its inutility. 
And it is fully admitted by Herbert Spencer himself that a 

' It is true that it was at first only Mn on the mother’s side who were for 
bidden to interman^, but it seems probable that, as the primitive ctan-aystem 
broke down, the prohibition was extended to all kinsmen. 

® Spencer and G-illan, The Native Tribes of Centtal Australia, pp. 46-8. 
The writers remark, ‘ It need hardly he pointed out what a potent element 
this custom has been in keeping down the numbers of tbe tribe.’ I suppose 
there might be conditions under which a limitation of numbers might help 
the survival of a species in competition with other species. But this would be 
no argument for the general adoption of a custom tending to such limitation. 
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belief ■which, once had a relative justification in real social •ntility 
may outlive its justification. A large part of hLs voluminous 
wiitings are, in fact, devoted to the demonstration, with impres- 
sive if wearisome iteration, of the social inutility of the beliefs 
and ideas which modem industrial societies have inherited from 
societies accustomed to habitual militancy. It cannot therefore be 
rational to regard these inherited ‘ intuitions ’ as final guides to 
conduct. If Evolution has supplied us with a new moral criterion, 
it is not to he found in this doctrine of inherited intuitions. The 
doctrine, in so far as it has a sound physiological basis, can at 
most only slightly reinforce that presumption in favour of 
established*Morality from, which the sane Moralist of any school 
sets out. So far I have argued on Spencer’s o'svn hedonistic 
principles. From the point of view taken up in previous 
chapters, we should further have to admit that a practice or 
inherited belief may promote survival, and so, ultimately, increase 
of pleasure, and still not be approved by the developed moral 
consciousness. To us the quality of life and of pleasure is 
important and not merely its quantity. If Morality did in 
a sense into existence to promote life, it exists (as Aristotle 
would say) for good life, and good life doe.5 not mean merely 
pleasant life. 


V 

But Herbert Spencer is not content with giving a psychological 
explanation either of our moral ideas in general or of particular 
moral rules in detail. His writings, at least his earlier ethical 
writings, represent that Evolution has actual guidance to bestow 
as 'to what Morality ought to be now. The third and the 
most characteristic feature of Spencer’s ethical system is the 
attempt to substitute a ‘scientific’ for an ‘empirical Htili- 
tarianism — to sal:®titute an appeal to rules which the course of 
Evolution has impressed upon 'us, and thereby proved to be 
conditions of ^Well-being, for the direct empirical calculation of 
pleasure and pain adopted by the older L tilitarians. 

Spftncer agrees with the IJtilitariaRS in regarding pleasure- 
as the ultimate end of hunran life. A word must be said as to 
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the method by which he thmks he has proved this fundamental 
tenet. He habitually assumes that the only alternative to 
accepting pleasure as the ultimate test of conduct is to treat 
pain as the ultimate end, or else a neutral state which is neither 
pleasurable nor painful. Ridiculing Carlyle’s substitution of 
‘ blessedness ’ for ' pleasure,’ he says : 

‘ Obviously, the implication is that blessedness is not a kind 
of happiness ; and this implication, at once suggests the question 
— What mode of feeling is it H If it is a state of consciousness 
at all, it is necessarily one of three states — painful, indifferent, 
or pleasurable. Does it leave the possessor at the zero point of 
sentiency 1 Then it leaves him just as he would he if he had 
not got it. Does it not leave him at the zero point'll Then it 
must leave him below zero or above zero ! ^ ’ 

It is really difficult to exhaust the logical fallacies of this 
reasoning, In the first place there is the assumption that "a 
kind of happiness ’ is the same thing as ‘ happiness ’ ; and that, 
if Carlyle had admitted that ‘ a kind of happiness ’ is good, he 
would have had to admit tliat all kinds of happiness (by 
which of course Spencer means pleasure) are good. _ .Secondly, 
there is the assumption that there is nothing in consciousness 
but feeling, and that therefore it must be some characteristic of 
feeling — to the total exclusion of will and thought, which must 
possess intrinsic value. Thirdly, there is the assumption that 
feelings have no content — that they are simply pleasurable, 
pamful, or neutral, and nothing else — so that, if ‘ blessedness ’ 
were admitted to be neither pleasurable nor painful, it would 
leave the possessor ‘just as he would be if he had not got it,’ 
The same naive assumption — that pleasures have no content — 
prevents Spencer from recognizing the possible alternative 
that the intrinsically desirable state of consciousness might be 
differentiated from others by some criterion quite other than its 
pleasurableness or painfulness; so that either all the desiraffie 
states might be pleasurable and yet not preferred simply on 
account of their pleasnrableness, or all might even (as a logical 
possibility) be painful or neutral, and yet not preferred because 
painful or neutral ; or again the line between the deswable 


^ The Bata of Ethics, p. 41. 
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and undesirable might wholly cut across the lines which divide 
the pleasant from the neutral and the neutral from the painful, 
and include some pleasurable, some painful, and some neutral 
states, or states in -whieh there entered elements of pain as well 
as of pleasure. Elsewhere.’ he assumes that because he has 
shown the difficulty or unreasonableness of denying that ■ pleasure 
somewhere, at some time, to some being or beings, is an inex- 
pugnable element of the conception ’ of a desirable state of feeling, 
he has shown that plea-sure is the good and the whole good, and 
that there Ls no other good but pleasure. 

Except that his method of arguing in favour of it is rather 
worse thark that of less “■ scientific ’ Hedonists. Spencer s position 
is so far the same as theirs. But while the ordinary Utilitarian 
IS contented to trust to experience — his own expeiience. the 
experience of others, the recorded experience of the race — for 
discovering how a maximum of pleasure is to he obtained, 
Spencer believes himself to have discovered in the kws of 
Evolution a scientific criterion of Morality, which will prove 
not only that such and such kinds of conduct will actually cause 
pleasuref^t that they and no others cause pleasure 

What this criterion is had better be stated in Spencer’s own 
words, lest the reader unacquainted with the Synthetic FhUo^i- 
phy should remain unconvinced of the accuracy of my repre- 
sentation : — 

* If we substitute for the word Pleasure the equivalent phra^ 
— a feeling which we seek to biing into consciqusne^ and retain 
there, and if we substitute for the word Pain the equivalent 
phrase — a feeling which we seek to get out of consciousness and 
to keep out j we see at once that, if the states of con.sciqusne.ss 
which a creature endeavours to maintain are the correlatives of 
injurious actions, and if the states of consciousness wMch iz 
endeavours to expel are the correlatives of beneficial actions, it 
mpst quickly disappear through persistence in the injurious and 
avoidance of the heneficial. In other words, those races ot 
beings only can have survived in which, on the average, agree- 
able or desired feelings went along with actirities conducive to 
the maintenance of life, while disagreeahie and habittaLy- 
avoided feelings went along with activities directH or indiieCi-A 

’ The Vara of.Ethk'i, p. 46. 
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destractivo of life , aad there most ever have been, other things 
equal, the most numerous and long-continuod survivals among 
races in which these adjustments of feelings to actions were the 
best, tending ever to bring about perfect adjustment 

Instead, therefore, of consulting experience to find out what 
rules have actually promoted happiness, we must study the laws 
of human life, individual and social — physiological, psychological, 
sociological, and ascertain what are the conditions which have 
actually promoted survival, it being assumed that whatever 
produces survival will also produce a balance of pleasure. These 
laws being ascertained, we can feel sure that it is only by 
obedience to them that further progress can be secured. The 
course which calculations of Utility, Reason, common sense 
might prescribe as most likely to secure happiness must, it 
would appear, be resolutely set aside in favour of the principles 
resulting from the study of animal and human evolution. An 
exhaustive criticism of the theory would require a volume 
The following may be briefly suggested as some of its chief 
difficulties 

(i) In the first place a few preliminary remarks inaj^he made 
with regard to Herbert Spencer’s fundamental assumptions : 

(а) The definition above given of pleasure would seem to 
commit the author to the hedonistic Psychology, which is 
elsewhere very decidedly repudiated. The possibility^ of real 
Altruism, when it conflicts with Egoism, is absolutely denied if 
we necessarily aim at expelling from consciousness every feeling 
but those which are pleasant, and seek to retain those only which 
are pleasant and in so far as they are pleasant. If sympathy 
with another’s pain be painful, it would follow that we must 
necessarily seek to expel it from consciousness, as soon as it 
appears ; and there are generally quicker ways of effecting that 
expulsion than the relief of the suffering which occasions it. The 
only way of escape is to say that sympathy with pain is always 
pleasant, but Spencer shows no disposition to adopt such a 
mode of bridging over the gulf between Altruism aiid Egoism. 

(б) The principle here put forward is quite definitely a different 
principle from that of reliance upon inherited intuitions, w^ich 

' Principles § 124, repeated in The Bata of Ethics, p. 79 
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has already been esplained and criticized. It cannot snrely be 
contended that the ‘ intuitions ’ of every ordinary society — even 
the most advanced — are completely in harmony with the results 
of the studies recommended by our author. Indeed, much of 
Spencer's book ia devoted to declamations against the ethical 
code, commonly accepted on the basis of Intuition, which he 
assumes to be that of his own society. When the excessive 
Benevolence to which large numbers of persons feel intuitively 
prompted (whether they act upon such promptings is not to the 
point) comes into collision with the stem, and in the mam 
sensible. Charity Organization pidneiples recommended by Spencer, 
or the promptings of Loyalty with the theory of extremely limited 
State-action which he supposes to result from the study of 
Evolution, what principle is to ai'hitrate between them 1 Ha\ e 
we not; on Spencerian principles, as much right to say that our 
intuitions represent, and must represent, the true lines of social 
health, imprinted on us by natural selection, as he has to appeal 
to the results of his studies 1 As a matter of fact, Spencer 
himself usualty appeals to experience, private and historical, to 
show tjjg^he societies which have obeyed the laws which he 
recommends have been happy, and those which have disobeyed 
them have been miserable. Here the appeal is after all made to 
the much-decried hedonistic calculus. 

(c) The alleged concomitance between tendency to survival 
and pleasure is, in the extreme and absolute form given to it bt 
Spencer, a highly questionable doctrine. It is proved only by 
his favourite logical expedient-— treating contrary propositions 
as contradictories, and assuming that a middle is excluded when 
rt is not excluded. Pleasure, it is argued, must be the invariable 
concomitant of benefieiai actions because, if pain were their 
invariable concomitant, the race would perish. It may be 
observed further that even so the proposition is only made out 
by the assumption that men and animals always aim at pleasure, 
which in the ease of men is inconsistent with Spencer’s own 
admission of Altruism, and in the case of animals is inconsistent 
with the existence of instinct. No doubt the performance of 
instinctive actions gives the animal some pleasure, but it is not 
proved that they are always pleasant on the whole. Some 
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mstmcte of aminals as Spencer hunBelf has ehowii lead them to 
self'Sacrifiee : and from, a purely biological point of view it may 
be urged that the ‘ sociality ’ of animals — their tendency to 
perform instinctive actions wliich do not give pleasure to the 
individual — is quite as important a factor in determining the 
survival of race or group as the instincts which give pleasure to 
the individual h 

If Spencer contends that the pleasure which is necessarily the 
concomitant of beneficial actions need only be the pleasure ot 
the race, the fact of such, invariable concomitance is not proved 
by the Spencerian Psychology. If an action beneficial to the 
race may be performed though painful to the individual, we 
cannot assume that, even if the action produced more pain than 
pleasure to the race, it would cease to he performed by the 
individual. It might conceivably be productive of pain to the 
race, though conducive to survival Finally, to return to my 
main point, the fact that a concomitance between beneficial 
actions and painful ones would lead to extermination does not 
prove the mvarlahle concomitance between pleasure and bene- 
ficial action. For, be it remembered, Spencer has to,^.a tabliRh 
not merely that actiou.s wliich produce survival produce some 
pleasure (on the whole, no doubt, with some reservations, a 
probable statement), but that they produce the greatest pleasure 
that is possible. Only if that is proved, can we accept the fact 
that a race has survived by the observance of certain rules as 
a proof that it has got in that way a maximum of possible 
pleasure, and should therefore he imitated by us. It is possible 
that with less survival (e. g. a smaller population or absorption 
m a conquering people) there might have been more pleasure 
Or again thei'e is the possibility that two sets of rules might 
have been equally conducive to survival, but the one which was 
not adopted might have produced the larger amount of pleasure. 

(d) If we return once more to the individual and assume 

^ Cf. Giddings, ProKi^les of Sociology, p. 79 sg. 

^ Yon Haitmann has contended that this is actually the'ease with the 
human race as a whole, and he has certainly accumulated much evidence 
which should make us hesitate to assume that survival always nfiphes 
predominance of pleasure over pain. 
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bpencei' to mean that life-preserving actions are always 
pleasant to the individttal, we are met with the obvious cases in 
which what is immediately pleasant is clearly not conducive to 
survival— poisons for instance. If it is said (as is pointed out 
sometimes by Spencer) that the pleasure is sooner or latei 
followed by pain, the immeliiate pleasantness cannot be taken 
as any proof that the action is beneficial ; for, however long we 
wait, the ill consequences may .still lie in the future. Thus we 
are thrown back upon the empirical weighing of pains against 
pleasures before the Spencerian rule can yield any guidance — 
the very calculation which ‘Scientific Utilitarianism’ was to 
Supersede.^ We cannot tell whether the taking of poison be 
good for welfare or not without an appeal to experience with 
all its uncertainties. 

(3) If the dogma about the concomitance between pleasure 
and life-pre.serviag action is nor true wholly and without 
exception, or if it is true only in a sense which is nugatory, it 
can hardly be fitted to supply the basis of a strictly ‘ scientific ” 
criterion which is to end the painful uncertainties of the 
hedonisjjgyggilculus. But let us provisionally assume its truth 
and ask whether it will work. 

Spencer seeks to establish an equation between the two 
categories, ‘ pleasant actions ’ and ‘ actions conducive to the 
welfare of the organiism.’ But it is never quite apparent in 
which way he means us to apply his formula. Are we first to 
observe for ourselves what thin^ are immediately pleasant, and 
then to infer that these must be in accordance with the laws of 
the organi.$m? Or are we first to discover the laws of the 
organism, and then a.ssume that their observance will secure the 
greatest attainable pleasure ? If the first alteraativ© be adopted, 
we have already indicated the difficulty. The doctrine, if true 
at all, can only be true on the understanding that ‘ pleasant ’ be 
uftderstood to include remote a.s well as immediate consequences. 
And then we are reduced once more to that tedious process of 
accumulating experiences of pleasant and painful effects, and 
balancing the one against the other, from which the scientific 
clue? to Utility promised deliverance. Are we then to shut our 
eyes to direct experience, to get at the geneiwl laws of the 
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orf^msju and e that whatever is m accordance with them 

will 1;»€ conducive to a balance of pleasure on the whole ? The 
theory can hardly be tested without recognizing a distinction 
between the laws of the individual and the social organism 
which in this connexion Spencer himself rarely makes. Let us 
deal with the individual organism first. We are then to assume 
that whatever is in accordance with the laws of the individual 
organism is eondneive on the whole to the pleasure of that 
organism. It may, indeed, be asked how we are to ascertain 
what are the laws of the organism except by interrogating 
experience. It may be asked whether these ‘laws of the 
organism ’ are not very largely the result of those calculations 
of pleasant and painful consequences which Spencer depre- 
cates % But let us waive that point, and assume that we have 
arrived somehow at ‘ laws of the individual organism ’ which are 
independent of any empirical calculation of the greater pleasant- 
ness or painfulness on the whole of different courses of action 
Where are we to look for such laws? As far as I know. 
Spencer has only given us one single example of an ethical 
truth which results from the study of the laws of tljjy^ividual 
organism, but which might otherwise have escaped the nide 
methods of empirical Utilitarianism. It is a law of the 
orgardsm, we ai'e told, that any unnatural or abnormal stimula- 
tion of an organ must be followed by a reaction. The stimulation 
is pleasant, but the subsequent reaction must bring with it in the 
long run, not merely pain, but pain (or loss of pleasure) which 
outweighs the pleasure. Here then at last we have reached 
a valuable practical conclusion. The mere empirical Utilitarian 
might have fallen into the mistake of supposing that, because 
the moderate use of wine, beer, spirits, tea, coffee, tobacco, and 
snnff seems to bring with it present pleasure and apparent 
gain in efficiency without any appreciable loss, or a loss 
apparently compensated by its beneficial effects, such moderaie 
use may be permitted. But here the evolutionary Moralist, 
duly trained in biological and sociological studies, steps in and 
warns him of his fatal mistaka The bad effects may escape the 
observation not merely of the superficial observer, but of* the 
scientific Physician ; yet they must be there all the same, and 
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must outweigh, the good effects. Amid all our difficulties in 
discovering the actual precepts of the new ' scientific ’ Hedonism, 
here there is one solid, tangible result — evolutionary Ethics are 
teetotal, and they condemn tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff. 

Bub just at the moment at which we seem to have reached 
a result of practical value, we are suddenly confronted with 
another peculiar feature of the Spencerian system— the distinc- 
tion between ‘ absolute ’ and ‘ relative ’ Ethics. Absolute Ethics 
prescribe the conduct which is conducive to life in circumstances 
of perfect adaptation — perfect adaptation of the individual to his 
environment. Kelative Ethics deal with the conduct which is 
suitable to such and such an individual in a society at a given 
stage of imperfect adaptation. Nothing is absolutely right but 
what promotes pleasure pure and simple without any admixture 
whatever of pain. Eelative Ethics often prescribe what is 
really only the less of two evils. It is only a perfect society 
that can observe the counsels of perfection enjoined by absolute 
Ethics. A single cup of the weakest tea administered to an in- 
dividual in a state of perfect health in a perfectly adapted society 
it perfectly adapted physical environment would 
necessarily disturb the delicately adjusted harmony, and involve a 
diminution of pleasure on the whole. But in our present state of 
imperfect adaptation, when we have to breathe contaminated air, 
to lead sedentary lives, to make unwholesomely exacting efforts 
physical and mental, and so on, the gain may often be greater 
than the loss. The Ethics adapted to our present imperfect state 
positively prescribe the moderate use of all the stimulants inter- 
dicted by ‘ scientific ' Hedonism. What then, it may he asked, is 
the use of absolute Ethics, if after all we have to depend for 
practical guidance upon relative Ethics which are just as empirical 
as the much-decried ‘ empirical Utilitarianism ’ "2 Herbert Spencer’s 
system of Moral Philosophy will he of use when we reach a social 
millennium — not till then. Nor do absolute Ethics throw a single 
ray of light upon the path by which that millennium is to be 
reached. I will not here examine the grounds of Spencer’s 
optimistic assumption that we are tending to a state of things 
in which, with complete adaptation and adjustment, absolute 
Ethics will become available. Whether an adjustment so com- 
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plete that an animal might go from birth to death without 
suffering a single pang is physiologically possible, even barring 
those unpreventable accidents which, it is admitted, will still 
occur in Spencer’s evolutionary Paradise — whether birth, child- 
bearing, or death, for instance, will be rendered painless by 
increased ‘ adaptation may well be doubted. At all events, 
such a state of things is so remote from the world that we know 
that a code of Ethics appropriate to it must be completely 
unavailable h 

We have seen that neither of the two possible intei’pretations 
of the Spencerian equation (pleasurable = healthful) can he got 
to yield us real guidance. The truth is that Spencer himself 
adopts whichever criterion happens to supply the best support 
for the particular article of his own practical code on which he 
is insisting for the moment — a code which he has really arrived 
at by methods quite unconnected with the evolutionary principles 
which he recommends. When he is protesting against the 
excesses of ‘ Altruism ’ or of tr-aditional Asceticism, we are told 
that it is a mistake to look with suspicion upon the immediately 
pleasant — to reserve, for instance, the pleasantest njanthful to the 
last — because pleasure is the concomitant of healthy discharge of 
function. On the other hand, when he wants to find weapons 
against the short-sighted Utilitarianism which bases its ethical 
or political teaching upon the human experience of a few 
hundred or thousand years, we are told that this empirical 
guidance by direct observation of immediate or even proximate 
pleasures is worthless. However undeniable the immmediate 
benefits resulting from factory inspection, free libraries, com- 
pulsory education, and the like, we are merely laying up for 
ourselves a harvest of social misery in the remote future, when 
Evolution will be justified of her children ; and our descendants 
will be punished for our disregard of laws of the social organism 
only disclosed to those whose study of Sociology begins with an 
investigation of the structure of the Amoeba and the strifes of 

^ That social Evolution leads to increased social differentiation, and so 
multiplies occasions of conflict between the tendencies of individuals and 
between classes and societies, has been maintained by Simmel. and!'he has 
much to say in defence of his thesis. 
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the ant. It is true that, if the equation were really well 
established, it would make no difference which side of it we 
adopted as our working guide. But as any superiority which 
the theory can possess over commonplace Utilitarianism must 
he in the fact that our judgeipents as to what is really pleasant 
m the long run and as to what is really healthful are liable to 
error, it may make a great difference in practice which side we 
take as the index to the other. As to when we are to infer the 
really beneficial from the apparently pleasant, and when we are 
to infer the eventually pleasant from the laws of the organism, 
the theory itself will supply us with no guidance. 

" VI 

We have so far dealt mainly with the case of the individual 
organism, and the physiological laws of health undoubtedly 
supply the nearest approach to the kind of principles of which 
the scientific Utilitarian is in search : since, though they do not 
dispense us from the necessity of comparing pleasures and pains, 
they do undoubtedly supply us at times with the means of 
antieipalj^ng^nd thereby of avoiding, pains which might not 
have foretold their advent to mere empirical observation. But 
what of the laws of the social organism 1 There are two mam 
lines of thought running through Spencer's treatment of social 
and political Ethics. They must be examined separately. 

The first is the tendency to find a justification for Individualism 
in the fact that among animals and men alike development has 
taken place through a struggle for existence, and the resulting 
survival of the fi,ttest in accordance with the laws of natural 
selection and inheritance. Man having so far progressed through 
the operation of the struggle, it is inferred that the conditions 
of future survival, health, and development will be the same as 
they have been in the past ; hence any conduct, individual, social, 
or political, which interferes with this tendency must be bad. 
And thereupon follow impressive warnings against exeessi\e 
Altruism, misijireeted charity, government interference, Socialism, 
&c. A full examination of this individualistic tendency of 
evoluifionary Ethics in its bearing upon the question of State 
interference would be only appropriate in a treatise on Politics. 

, C C2 
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The best way of dealing with it, so far as it is necessajy for 
our present purpose, will be to admit Spencer's assumptions 
(large and unsupported as they often are), and insist upon his 
admissions. It may quite reasonably be contended that, even in 
dealing with purely animal evolution, Spencer has overlooked 
the importance of habits of co-operation or sociality in promoting 
the survival and progress of race or group. Still, he does at 
times admit that there are traces of co-operation in animal life, 
and that these have promoted survival. And when he comes to 
human history, it is conceded that the struggle has never been 
an unrestricted struggle. Militancy itself — which, in spite of 
the evolutionary importance of 'struggle/ is Spencer’s bugbear 
— has brought with it increased ‘ integration/ co-operation 
solidarity within the group ; and though the growth of Altruism 
has been checked by the brutalities and cruelties inseparable 
from militancy, he has shown that, with increasing industrialism, 
co-operation more and more take.s the place of aggression, and 
conduct becomes more and more altruistic. And, though, in the 
interests of Altruism itself, conduct can never cease to he largely 
egoistic, the element of Altruism is increasinglj^Kedominant 
and becomes increasingly compatible with and conducive to the 
Well-being of Society. Moreover, not only has Altruism gained 
upon Egoism, but there has been an increasing conciliation 
between Altruism and Egoism. With the progress of adaptation 
men have more and more come to take pleasure in things socially 
beneficial, and with improved social arrangements the welfare ot 
Society has required less and less voluntary self-sacrifice upon 
the part of the individual, and less and less involuntary elimina- 
tion of the unfit. Ultimately, there will be a complete coincidence 
between the precepts of ' Altruism ' and those of ‘ Egoism.’ At 
present nothing is possible but a I'ough working compromise. 
Such is Spencer's position. But, at what point, in the present 
intermediate stage of development, is the compromise t* he 
fixed? 

At times he would seem to argue that, because it was essential 
to wolves and hyenas to struggle for food (though as a matter 
ot fact instinct sets decided limits to aggression on theirr own 
species, and the ‘ struggle ’ is not for the most paii the direct. 
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violent, and sanguinary struggle between individuals that the 
word is apt to suggest), therefore there must be no interference 
with such a struggle in the human species. Rut it is admitted that 
the socially beneficial proportion between Altruism and Egoism — 
the proper balance between co-operation and competition — is not 
the same at different stages of Evolution. How then can the 
study of pre-human Evolution tell us what is the proper pro- 
portion between the conflicting tendencies in human society, or 
the study of savage societies supply us with a clue to the solution 
of modei'n political and social problems 1 Interferences with 
the struggle which were once bad may now be good. How can 
we tell at v?.hat moment interference becomes bad ? Is there any 
guide but empirical observation and calculation, aided by that 
historical study of countries and races not too unlike our own 
which Spencer, hy precept and practice, seems to regard as so 
much less important than the study of the Amazulua and the 
'peaceful Arafuras’l As we have had occasion to observe in 
dealing with other ethical systems, when once an exception is 
admitted to any ethical criterion, the principle upon which the 
exeepti<irr-«:i?::^t3 really becomes our working criterion. The 
principle upon which Spencer determines when to obey his 
absolute Ethics, and when to take the more obvious Utilitarian 
road to his ultimate end, is really the Utilitarian principle itself. 
There is no difference in principle (though, of course, there may 
be wide differences in their empirical justifications) between the 
protection of life and property, together with the restricted 
voluntary ‘ beneficence ’ for which Spencer contends, and the 
interferences advocated on utilitarian grounds by the most 
advanced champions of Socialism. The real grounds of Spencer's 
objection to interference by individuals or States are derived 
from the experience which he believes himself to have accumu- 
lated in favour of his thesis that as a rule such interference does 
meJire harm than good. If he attaches peculiar importance to 
his studies of savage history, while Utilitarians who have suffered 
from the defects of an antiquated education believe themselves 
to have gained more instruction from the experience of ancient 
or inodern civilizations, that is not a difference of principle 
No Utilitarian, no Moralist of any school (except those whose 
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ethical aystein confiisto m acting on the inspiration of the 
moment), denies that it is desirable in choosing the means to onr 
ultimate ends to avail ourselves of wider inductions to cheek the 
conclusions to which we might he led by a more limited es- 
perienee. At all events it is to sijcli calculations that Spencei 
himself invariably appeals when faced with the question of the 
limits to which absolute Ethics are to he pushed. Take, for 
instance, the precept of Justice w'hich assigns to each man the 
exact equivalent of the work he has done. He allows that the 
harsh operation of this law upon the sick, the feeble, and the 
old may he tempered by a considerable amount of voluntary 
beneficence. There is, so far as it is possible to^ gather, no 
warrant for such beneficence in the code of absolute Ethics. 
And yet Spencer himself allow's it. Why ‘I Because he thinks 
that, when duly restricted to eases of unavoidable misfortune, 
the immediate pleasure resulting from beneficence outweighs 
the indirect good which would result from following the 
teaching of absolute Ethics, and allowing the unrestricted 
struggle for existence to exterminate those whose extinction by 
natural law would prove them (under the conditiMiny) unfit to 
live. It is obvious that exactly the same reasoning will justify 
any amount of interference with the evolutionary struggle, and 
with the laws which absolute Ethics derive from it, in all cases 
where the gain to Society, on the whole, may seem to outweigh any 
which may be expected to result from the unrestricted struggle. 

Between Spencer^s system of limited * interferences ’ with the 
struggle for existence and the Socialist’s more extended inter- 
ference there is, I repeat, no difference in principle. For the 
difference between interference with a code of absolute Ethics 
by the individual or a philanthropic society and interference by 
the compulsory action of the State is not a difference of principle 
but of detail. If the individual may rebel against absolute 
Ethics when the immediate advantage of doing so seems* to 
outweigh the ultimate gain of obeying them, so may the State. 
It is idle to say that absolute Ethics forbid comptjlsory philan- 
thropy ; for (if we have the right to rebel against absolute Ethics 
at all) we have just as much right to rebel against the” pro- 
hibition of compulsion as we have to rebel against the interdiction 
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of the beneficence itself, when once experience leads as to believe 
that the result will be beneficial. To discuss this question of 
State interference further would lead us too far away from the 
sphere of moral into that of political Philosophy, I content 
myself with remar Icing that the idea that ‘ compulsion ’ is 
avoided by the absence of State interference is a delusion 
arising from superficial insight into the meaning of words 
The workman who is compelled to accept subsistence wages 
under penalty of starvation is just as much ‘ compelled ’ or 
‘ interfered with ’ as if lie were threatened with imprisonment 
by the State. To suppose that unrestricted freedom of contract 
can secure real ‘ equivalence ’ between work done and reward 
received is a belief too naive to require serious refutation. If 
a Spencerian declares that it would do so in a completely 
‘ adjusted ’ society, we can only once again remark on the use- 
lessness of absolute Ethics for guidance in that world with 
which human Morality has to deal. 

VII 

I elj^dy dwelt upon the number of unreconciled first 
principles which jostle one another in the Spencerian system. 
In the part of his Principles of Moiality styled Justice wm are 
introduced to a new one. Here wm are presented with an a priori 
principle of ‘Justice’ which does not claim to be the special 
product of evolutionary teaching ; here it is not even suggested 
that its self-evident or axiomatic character must ultimately 
have been produced by accumulated experiences of its beneficial 
1 esults, though eonsistency might require that its origin should 
be thus accounted for. To my own mind the principle that 
‘ every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other man ^ ’ is as self- 
evidently absurd as to Herbert Spencer’s it was self-evidently true. 
But a proposition may no doubt be really true and really self- 
evident though some people do not see it. As a criticism of 
Spencer it v^ill be more to the purpose to point out that it is 
absolutely inconsistent with the line of thought last dwelt upon , 

^ Justice, p. 46, The rule (as Spencer recognized) is identical witk that 
formulated by Kant. 
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to inHiflt that the fact of the observance of the above principle 
having been the condition by which social progress has reached its 
present point can hardly be alleged as establishing a binding 
rule for our guidance in the future by a writer who is nevei 
weary of eomplaming that it has never actually been observed, — 
or anything approximating to it, except among a few of the 
most primitive tribes, still (it may be supposed) in the gruesome 
condition of ‘unstable undifferentiated homogeneity,’ such as 
the Pueblos and 'the amiable Ainos.’ It might be open to 
Spencer to contend that in proportion as nations have ap- 
proximated to this ideal, they have approximated to happi- 
ness, and that there has been in the course of Evolution 
a progressive tendency towards such a state of non-interference. 
It is doubtful whether, even during the period which lends itself 
best to such a generalization, the very recent period in which 
there really was some increasing approximation towards the 
system of absolute uon-interferenee by one individual with 
another^, such an account of the matter would represent any- 
thing but a very partial and one-sided view of social development. 
It is only by arbitrarily restricting the idea of freed^a tiwibsence 
of Qov&'mmental interference that, even from the study of those 
palmy days of individualistic Liberalism and Manchesterian 
Economics in which Spencer did his thinking and formed the 
opinions now stereotyped in some 6,000 pages, something like 
a case can be made out for such an interpretation of social 
progress. 

And yet a comparative absence of State interference does not 
really involve even an approximation to the idea of individual 
freedom being limited solely by the like freedom in others 
It is only Spencer’s failure to see that the most laissez-faire 
Industrialism necessarily involves quite as much mutual inter- 
ference as Militarism, though interference of a different kind, 

^ Such a period as this in England may perhaps be very roughly said to 
have begun in 1688 and ended with the first Factory and Education Acts, 
though in the economic region the period hardly began till Adam Smith s 
Wealth of Iflations produced a revolution in legislative inethode. It is 
doubtful whether any such tendency can be traced outside the United 
Kingdom : elsewhere antiquated ‘ interferences ’ have generally been 
abolished only to make way for fresh inteiferenees of another type. 
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which allows him to suppose that a freedom consistent with the 
like freedom for every one else can be obtained by leaving 
the struggle for existence to take its course. The very exis- 
tence of Capital, as could be demonstrated out of Spencer’s own 
works, involves a radical inequality — a perpetual interference 
with the rule of equal freedom ^ ; for every private appropria- 
tion of the instruments of production is so much interference with 
the right — to Spencer the sacred a priori right — of the individual 
to use his labour to his own advantage. A labourer without 
Capital is about as free to appropriate the value of his labour as a 
lame man without crutches is free to walk. In so far as there has 
been any approximation to such equality of freedom, it has been 
won by a pro gressive interference with that law of Nature 
which, according to Spencer, requires that every individual 
should be allowed to take the full advantage of his superiority. 
Spencer’s ideal of Justice is one which could only be carried out 
by pushing the principle not merely of interference, but of State 
interference, to the point of absolute Socialism. There is a pro- 
found truth in the statement that the extremest kind of Socialism 
is onlj^ndittidualism run mad : it might with equal truth be 
added that extreme Individualism is Socialism run mad. 

VIII 

One can hardly take leave of Spencer’s evolutionary Ethics 
without saying a word as to his optimistic assumption that 
human society is on the way towards that state of perfect 
‘ adaptation ’ in which absolute Ethics will become practicable, 
and that that state is destined to be actually reached. The 
assumption appears to rest upon the great cardinal doctrine of 
the whole Synthetic Philosophy — the doctrine that throughout 
the history of the Universe there has been and must always be 
a progress ' from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to 
a 'definite, differentiated, coherent heterogeneity That such 

^ This was so clear to Spencer himself when he wrote Social Statics that 
he at that tinie condemned private property in land. He did not recognize 
that all capital rests upon the same principle, and that most of it has 
originally grown out of that earliest form of Capitalism. 

® First Principles, p, 396. 
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a pnnciple really applies not merely to the evolution of ip- 
organic Nature, but to the sphere of Biology and Sociology, 
could only be proved by an induction based upon the whole of 
our experience in each province of Science. The attempt to 
prove such a conclusion in the ease of human society is not 
seriously attempted. How far the assertion that the physical 
Universe is on the way to a state of absolutely definite, abso- 
lutely differentiated, absolutely coherent heterogeneity can be 
made with any truth or even with any meaning, I leave it to 
Physicists to say. But, however true or valuable the assertion 
may be in the physical sphere, that certainly does not prove that 
it must be true in the case of either the human or the social 

JT 

oiganism. Nor, if we were to admit the application of this 
extremely abstract formula to the course of organic and social 
Evolution, does it seem clear that a ‘ definite, coherent hetero- 
geneity’ would necessarily imply that state of complete adaptation 
in which pain shall be absent, and in which it will even become 
possible to perform those aljsolutely moral actions which involve 
no pain to any one, but only pleasure. 

No animal has yet been evolved which exhibitsaiiiclv^ state 
of perfect adaptation, and, apart from the formula itself, theie 
is no evidence that it ever will do so, or that what is scarcely 
physiologically conceivable in the ca.5e of the human organism 
will ever be true of a society. If we grant that Evolution 
shows a tendency in the direction indicated, there is no reason 
to believe that the tendency will necessarily reach its ideal 
limit ; or that the reverse process, the ‘ involution ' or retio- 
gressive dissolution, which is, according to Spencer, the ultimate 
destiny of the Universe, may not begin long before that limit is 
approached. It is impossible to say that the retrogressive ten- 
dency may not have already begun. And in the absence of this 
assurance that Evolution is actually tending to this ideal goal, 
all reason disappears for assuming that, if we could discern the 
‘ laws ’ which social changes now exhibit, they would also be 
the laws under which the human race will attain the best life 
that is possible to it; such an assumption is unwarranted 
even on Spencer’s hedonistic view of the end. It is still more 
unwarranted on any higher view. 
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Another fallacy which nins through Spencers ethical and 
political writing is the idea that the course of human history, 
when it is ‘ left alone,’ will supply us with a guide to human 
action. He admits that the course of social evolution represents 
a continuous predominance^ of purposeful action over unpur- 
posefuh If the ‘ natural ’ course of things is to exclude that 
part of human action which is guided by Reason, we have no 
data for ascertaining what is the ‘ natural ’ course of things 
in human society, since the evolution of human society has 
habitually and increasingly been controlled by human Reason, 

‘ interfering ’ at every turn, in pursuit of its purposes, with 
the operation of those forces by which Nature is governed in 
the absence of such interference. If the ‘ natural ’ course of 
things is to include the deliberate action of self-conscious beings 
in pursuit of the ends, then ‘ interference ’ with the course of 
Nature is a sheer impossibility. We are as much falling in with 
the ‘laws of Evolution’ when we interfere as when we abstain 
fiom interfering. In neither case can the idea of ‘following 
Nature,’ in the modern evolutionary form of that formula, supply 
us wit^ any^guidance in conduct. It must be admitted that 
Spencer has scarcely, in so many words, committed himself to 
such a way of expressing his ethical criterion, hut the idea 
indicated by the precept ‘thou shalt not interfere with Nature ’ 
seems to underlie much of his writing. And his disciples have 
not always been so circumspect. 

The above criticisms are not intended as an ad equate apprecia- 
tion of Herbert Spencer’s ethical, social, and political writings. 
His treatment of social and political problems, however little 
one may agree with it, is entitled to respectful consideration 
Of all his encyclopaedic w'ritings, next to those metaphysical 
portions in which there is really no lletaphysic, the least valu- 
able element seems to me to be his attempted contribution to 
ethical theory. His practical teaching, however little it really 
flows from his evolutionary principles — however much, very 
often, it is opposed to what might seeni logically to flow from 
such principles — is (if we make allowance for his too individual- 
istic* and rather ‘bourgeois’ point of view) unexceptionable 
enough ; and if it contains much less that is really new and 
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sttnilmg than he himself evidently supposed, he might plefwi 
that the best ethical teaching must be largely a reassertion in 
new fonns of what no reflecting person denies. As to the form 
of it, tastes will differ ; but there are no doubt minds to which 
the accumulation of biological met^iphor and physical analogy 
will prove more impressive tlian the traditional language of 
Theology, Philosophy, or common sense. And, if one is irritated 
by the preaching of platitudes as if they were paradoses, it 
should be remembered that Spencer’s works, though many of 
them written and published quite recently, represent ideas which, 
in the author's youth, though they could never have been as 
shocking as it pleased him to think, were doubtless le§,s common- 
place than they have become now — partly, though only a little, 
through the influence of his own earlier writings. Unfortunately, 
while the rest of the world was moving on, Spencer’s thought 
stood still, when it did not go back. With all its faults, the 
SynthetiG Philosophy has a considerable place in the history of 
human' thought, if but a small place in the history of Philosophy 
strictly so called. What is denied in these pages is that it has 
provided any new basis for Ethics, or that it iiss advanced 
beyond the point of view of the old empirical Utilitarianism 
which Spencer disparaged. What is best in Spencer’s excellent 
sermonettes on the minor Ethics consists in various illustrations 
and applications of the familiar Utilitarian maxim that we should 
consider the consequences of one’s actions. We are not surprised 
to find Spencer in the preface to the last instalment of his 
Principles of Ethics confessing : ‘ The Doctrine of Evolution 
has not furnished guidance to the extent I had hoped. Most of 
the eonelasions, drawn empirically, are such as right feelings, 
enlightened by cultivated intelligence, have already sufficed to 
establish. Beyond certain general sanctions indirectly referred 
to in verification, there are only here and there, and more 
especially in the closing chapters, conclusions evolutionary 'in 
origin that are additional to. or different from, those which are 
current The value of these additions, and the logicality of 
the process by which they are extracted out of the evolutionary 
facts, remain then the only points of difference between Hefbert 
^ The Trinciples of Ethics, Yol. II. Pref. to pta. v. and ri (1893). 
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Swncer and his critics. Considered as a new and onginal 
system ol Ethics, tlie Synthetic Philosophy is a bubble which 
has been pricked by the hand o£ its creator. 

The publication of Spencer’s Autobiography has thrown much 
light upon the genesis of the Synthetic Phihso'phy. It has 
shown that the ethical, social, and political ideas commonly 
associated with the name of Herbert Spencer were not reached 
in his own mind by any induction or deduction from biological 
or sociological principles. They were fully formed in their 
author’s mind long before he had become a disciple of Darwm, 
and were simply the result of the teaching of his uncle, the 
Rev. Thomas Spencer, a distinguished Poor Law Reformer and 
representaliive of the old Manchesterian Economics. In so far 
as they were founded on experience, they were based upon bis 
experience of a Somersetshire village in 1834-6, and not upon 
any study of the habits either of the Amoeba or the ‘ peaceful 
Arafuras.’ All the biological and sociological apparatus of the 
system was simply an afterthought, an attempt to invoke the 
supposed ‘ teaching of Science ’ in support of foregone conclusions. 

IX 

We started with the admission that an intellectual revolution 
so great as that which is associated with the name of Charles 
Darwin might reasonably be expected to have some bearing 
upon ethical thought. I go on then to ask what this bearing is. 
Just because it is a far-reaching and penetrating difference of 
intellectual tone and temper which it has introduced rather 
than definite theory or dogma, the change is one which may 
be pointed out in a few words. 

(i) The fact that Morality has slowly evolved is no discovery 
of Darwinism or of any other theory of biological ‘ Evolution.’ 
The Old and New Testaments, taken by themselves and read 
ei^en without the light of modem criticism, were enough to show 
that men’s moral ideas had not always been the same, and that 
there had been a growth in them. Still less excuse was there for 
any ignoring of this fact by educated men who could compare 
the«ethical ideas of the Bible with those of Homer and Aristotle 
or with the tales of travellers about the life of savage tribes. Nor 
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were thenc difterencea unoheerved Thtj^ form the usnal atcK^Jc 
in-trade of the Utilitarian critics of a priori Morality in all its 
forms. The Morality of static^ invariable, infallible ‘ innate ideas ’ 
is satirized by John Locke with much more insight and humour 
than is to be found in the corresponding polemics of Spencer 
Kor did the constructive Moralists altogether ignore either the 
differences or the developments of actual Morality. But it must 
be admitted that they did so very inadequately. Moralists like 
Butler and Kant might no doubt have pleaded that they were 
only concerned with Morality in its fullest development ; hut 
they made scarcely any attempt to bring their doctrines into 
connexion with the moral history of the world, or^to grapple 
with the priinafade difficulties suggested by the infinite variety 
of actual moral beliefe. There can be no doubt that the 
thoroughgoing application of the evolutionary idea to every 
department of human history has enormously emphasized facts 
which were known to, but too little regarded by, the Moralists 
of an earlier generation. And this characteristic idea of our age 
reached its climax in the bridging over by Darwin and Wallace 
of the gulf which once seemed to divide the lowesit-of nj^rnkind 
fiom the highest of the animals. The disappearance of special 
creation theories, though from a liigh philosophical point of view 
it may have left matters very much where they were before, has 
stamped the idea of development upon the popular imagination, 
and (by its indirect effects) has transformed the older, or at 
least the cruder, forma of Intuitionism. 

(3) Darwinism has not merely reinforced the evolutionary 
view of the world’s history which was already making progress 
both in philosophical and in general thought long before Darwin , 
it bas introduced new ideas as to the way in which that 
development, intellectual, moral, and physical, has taken place 
The notion that the character of peoples and of individuals was 
to some extent affected by physical conditions was not indeed 
new. That idea found, indeed, its crudest and most startling 
expression in the pre-Darwinian Buckle h But it is impossible 

^ -This crudity was partly due to the attempt to account by immediate 
environment — especially food and chmate— for variations of character and 
ideas really due to much more slowly acting forces. 
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to^deny that the application of the 'survival of the fittest’ 
(joctrine to the growth of moral ideas has emphasized in a very 
startling way this dependence of character, and therefore of 
moral ideas, upon historical and partly physical circumstances. 
Considered simply as a history of the way in which detailed 
moral beliefs have been moulded by social conditions, Spencer’s 
sociological work undoubtedly has its value, though much of his 
Anthropology is already obsolete. Eut this question of origin is 
not, as has been intimated, the task of Moral Philosophy proper. 
All that I can attempt is to suggest the importance that the 
results of such an enquiry have or may have for the Moral 
Philosopher. 

Althougn, from the metaphysical point of view presupposed 
in this book, it is impossible to regard moral ideas as the mere 
products of physical forces, it is undoubtedly true that the moral 
development attained at any particular time and place is at 
every turn conditioned by physical facts. Education does not 
‘ produce ’ our geometrical ideas : they are only producible in 
a mind already potentially endowed with a capacity for appie- 
hendii^ theip* And so with moral ideas. It would be as absurd 
to talk about the ‘ struggle for existence ’ and ‘ natural selection ’ 
as constituting by themselves the ' origin ’ of our moral ideas as 
it would be to treat the cane of the schoolmaster as being the 
' origin ’ of our geometrical ideas, though there may be persons 
in w'hom these ideas would never have been developed without 
that agency. Moral ideas could have developed only in beings 
endowed with a capacity for Moral Reason . and the truths of 
which our Moral Reason assures us are not less true because we 
recognize that certain physical and biological facts and processes 
have been the condition of their discovery by this or that indi- 
vidual in this or that generation. Certain physical processes 
are no doubt the conditions under which all mental development 
takes place in the individual; but for the Idealist all such 
processes are themselves ultimately spiritual, and the slow 
development of the psychical concomitants in the individual 
implies the previous existence of a Mind to which they are 
already present. Moral ideas are no more ' produced ’ or 
' generated ’ by physical events than any other of the categories 
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of hmnan thonght. When this is recognised, there should be jio 
hesitation in admitting that all the biological and psychological 
and sociological facts insisted upon by the evolutionary Moralists 
have really been conditions of moral development. They really 
do help to explain why such a virtue was developed at such 
a time and place and another virtue in different circumstances, 
why this aspect of Morality was emphasized in one kind oi 
community, and another in another, and so on. The social or 
political pressure to which Spencer refers at least the element 
of ‘ obligatoriness ’ attending our moral ideas, has certainly been 
a condition favouring the development of the moral ideas them- 
selves, just as we recognize that the individual’s sense of truth 
owes much to the discipline of home or school, without being 
forced to admit that the intellectual approbation and the corre- 
sponding emotions which attend the speaking of truth might 
with equal ease have been transferred by a contrary education 
to the idea that lying was a mrtue, or that, even if that were 
possible it would prove that Truth is not intrinsically better 
than lying. The question remains for us 'what significance 
these questions of origin have for deciding the qumtion jtO truth 
or validity ? ’ 

On the one hand we have seen that the doctrine of natural 
selection supplies no absolute guarantee that the moral belief is 
conducive to the good of the Society, even on the hedonistic 
view of ‘ good,’ still less on an ideal view. It does not supply 
an absolute guarantee that the resulting rule of conduct was 
socially beneficial even at the time. At the most Evolution 
supplies us, as has already been said, with a slight additional 
reason (in addition to our general confidence that human Reason 
never adopts beliefs without some ground) for assuming that 
a moral rule actually accepted by a race once possessed more or 
less social justification. When it is inferred that an existing 
belief still has that justification, the inference is far more pre- 
carious. Yet until we can trace the history of the belief, and 

^ To some extent tins may have been actually done by particular systems 
of education, but only at the cost of keeping back tbe TTbole moral and 
intellectual development wbicb would necessarily have resulted in a 
recognition of tbe value of truth. 
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explain to our satisfaction the causes to which the rule owes its 
real or supposed utility^ the evolutionary history of Morality 
does supply us with an additional caution against tampering 
with deeply- seated moral convictions. I should myself be dis- 
posed to apply this caution to any attempts to tamper with the 
received morality about Suicide, even when a plausible case may 
be made out for supposing that some departure from it would 
be for the true (and not merely the hedonistic) good of Society. 

Still, so long as some accepted moral belief is unexplained, the 
presumption in favour of the rule cannot be a very strong one. 
It supplies a caution against rash amendment of moral rules : it 
cannot forbM the amendment of a rule when we have sufficient 
experience to convince us that the rule introduced by the 
change will really conduce to our end, and when the end is one 
about the value of which our moral Reason is clear. But the chief 
advantage to he derived from the study of moral history, and of 
the Darwinian contribution to moral history, is to be found, as it 
seems to me, not so much in the presumption of a beneficial 
tendency in unexplained and analysed 'intuitions’ as in the 
assistant whhA it gives us in explaining the growth of some 
particular moral belief, and so in determining how far the circum- 
stances to which it owes its beneficial tendency are like or unlike 
our own. Morality essentially consists in the promotion of a good 
or ideal of life, the nature of which is discerned by our rational 
judgements of value. If my Reason tells me that such and such 
an end of action is good, I have a right to say that my judge- 
ments of value cannot be discredited by any account of the 
process by which I came to have such judgements. But, as we 
have constantly had occasion to remark, the supreme authority 
of Reason, and the claim that each of us possesses some share in 
that Reason, do not involve the claim to personal infallibility. 
All our knowledge rests ultimately in part upon self-evident 
truths, in part upon experience. And yet, both in the percep- 
tions upon which experience rests and in the intellectual activities 
by which sensation becomes perception and perception know- 
ledge, there is at every turn room for the distortion of our 
judgehients by habit, tradition, prejudice, desire, passion. Even 
m doing a sum of multiplication we may make mistakes, and 

tEAgilDALL II » I) d 
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mistakes may be peychologically eiqilamed by a desir^ to 
get a particular answer (as when a boy bona fide believes that 
he has done a sum correctly because he has brought out what he 
already knows to be the right answer) ; or by some idiosyncraey of 
false association by which we may be in the habit of confusing (as 
is related of an eminent Divine) eighteenpenee with one and eight- 
pence ; or by the lapses of that memory to which we really trust 
when once the multiplicands become too big fora distinct immediate 
envisagement of the process by which the result is reached. It 
is only where an a priori truth is very simple and abstract 
that the general trustwoi'thiness of Reason practically prevents 
the possibility of thinking that which is false, or (if we choose 
to say that false thinking is no thinking) from supposing that 
we are thinking when we are not. No habituation or prejudice 
or desire could make a member of any nationality or paity 
accept the abstract proposition that a man is guilty of treason 
because lie is a Jew ; but it is quite possible that a jury or a 
court martial may actually come to believe him guilty because 
they know that he is a Jew. Now we have seen that it is only 
where moral truths are reducible to a purel;^form?J shape, 
dealing with an abstract distribution of good, and involving no 
judgement as to the content of good, that they possess the kind of 
self-evidence which belongs to the axioms of Mathematics — the 
self-evidence which makes it impossible for any sane man to 
deny them except under the influence of a speculative opinion 
which makes him distrust them just because they do seem self- 
evident. The judgement ‘ two men’s good is greater than that 
of one ’ possesses this degree of self-evidence ^ ; but directly we 
attempt to assign a content to the idea of ‘ good,’ then we enter 
upon a region in which our a priori judgements, as they may 
still in a sense be called, are in a peculiar degree liable to be 
influenced by prejudice, desire, emotion, character. In fact, so 

* I presume tliat those who say that goods are not commeneurable 
■would say that the judgement is ‘insignificant,’ since goods are inooni 
mensurable. The judgement may be said to involve the larger judgement 
‘Whatever is good has quantity, and the axioms of quantity can be applied 
to it.’ The judgement ‘ Good has quantity,’ which no doubt involves 
a judgement not purely formal, is a judgement about the content of ‘ Good,’ 
and a judgement which some philosophers actually deny. I should myself 
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mujh IS this the case that a large class at least of them actually 
cannot be made at all without the presence of certain emotions 
A judgement of value is a self-evident judgement ; and, so long 
as we really judge itj it is reasonable to trust to it and act upon 
it, for we have nothing else io trust to, But such a judgement 
may nevertheless be influenced by all the sources of error which 
we have mentioned, and it is possible HOmetxines to detect the 
source of the error. Either we may say that we are liable to 
mistake our mere inherited or acquired instinct or prejudice or 
desire for a real judgement of value ; or we may say that our 
apparent ‘ intuitions ’ are real judgements of value, but that they 
are wrong jjadgements, influenced by the causes of error above 
mentioned. When reflection convinces us that our judgement 
was influenced by passion or prejudice, then we alter it, and 
make another judgement. There is no infallible way of cor- 
recting these mistakes. The errors of thinking, in this as in 
other departments, can only be corrected by harder thinking. 

There can be no appeal from the immediate moral judgement 
to any other standard, but the reconsideration of a moral judge- 
ment imthe light of fresh facts may always result in its revision 
And further knowledge of the circumstances under which we 01 
others made our original judgements, and of the influences which 
swayed us in making them, is one of the most important of the 
‘ new facts ’ which may lead to such a reversal. Now a know- 
ledge of the history of moral beliefs may be a most important 
influence in revising the prima facie judgements of our own 
consciousness and of the society from which we have, with 01 
without moral reflection of our own, absorbed them. And to this 
history of our moral judgements the facts and laws which have 
either been taught us, or have had their signifieauee greatly 
enhanced, by Darwinism have undoubtedly contributed an 
element, though an element which has (as we have seen) dis- 
app’binted even the protagonist of evolutionary Morality. Every 
child performs this process of ethical revision on a small scale 
when he learns gradually to distinguish the rules of his father’s 
household or the idiosyncracies of his parent’s ideal from the code 

be disposed to trace tbeir mistake to piejudiees of psychological origin, 
usually some ‘idol of the theatre.’ 

T D d 3 
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accepted by the world outside. The discovery of the difference 
throws him back on his own moral judgement, and compels him 
either to side with hia father against the world or with the 
world against hia father. He may have been led to put smoking 
on a level with drinking, and moderate drinking with excessive 
drinking. When he diacoveiis that the world in general thinks 
otherwise, he may be compelled to find a reasonable ground for 
continued belief in the parental tenets ; or, if he do not do so, 
he will he driven to abandon them. In the same way, on a more 
extended scale, I have no doubt that to many Scotsmen a gene- 
x’ation ago the sinfulness of whistling on the Sabbath presented 
itself as a strictly self-evident judgement — self-evident at least 
upon the assumption of certain facts for which it was believed 
that there was a sufficient evidence in history. A further 
knowledge of the process by which the Scotch Sunday was 
evolved, of the way in which Sunday has been regarded at other 
times and in other places, may gradually enable him to disen- 
tangle the belief in the continued obligation of the Jewish 
Sabbath from some idea as to the duty of worship or the value 
of rest which may still commend itself to him a**' a selfrevident 
judgement of value. There is no appeal from a moral intuition, 
but in the light of facts like these what seemed an intuition is 
seen not to he so ; or (what is really the same thing) the intuition 
which the individual's moral consciousness once possessed has 
disappeared altogether. 

In the foregoing instances the facts of moral history which 
lead to the reversal of apparently intuitive judgements are facts 
upon which the Darwinian doctrines have no bearing. But 
there are some on which they may have a hearing. It is not 
very easy to find good illustrations, for the most obvious eases in 
which ideas may have owedmoreorless of their apparent authority 
to natural selection, hut have partially outlived their social justifica- 
tion, are ideas which were discarded long before the appearance of 
the Darwinian theories. Anthropology has certainly led us to see 
that the high estimate in which courage is held by modern men 
is a direct inheritance from a time in which courage was the one 
paramount condition of tribal survival and of social usefulness 
in individuals. Courage of the military sort is certainly less 
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nsefnl to modem aoc ebea. In a digtant fntnre it m glit even 
cesase to be socially useful at all. In that case, upon hedonistic 
grounds, one would be compelled to say that it is a quality which 
might be dispensed with. From a non-hedonistic point of view, 
no account of the process by which the human race became 
possessed of its admiration for courage could prevent u& from 
saying that we still regard the capacity for facing pain or danger 
as an essential quality of ideal manhood. But the discovery ot 
its evolutionary history may reasonably lead ua to treat this 
virtue as (in its ordinary forms) a very elementary one, to 
recognize that the grounds on which we admire courage should 
compel us to condemn various other kinds of moral tui-pitude as 
men now condemn cowardice, and to insist that our conception of 
the courage which may still claim to be in a sense the fundamental 
virtue must be expanded and elevated till it includes at least 
that willingness to face adverse opinion in the cause of Eight 
which has received the name of moral courage, even if it does 
not include all kinds of defiance and endurance of pain or evil in 
the cause of Eight. 

The jgvolutianary explanation of Courage may prompt us to 
modify but not actually to reverse an accepted belief. Are 
there any cases in which the evolutionary origin of our moral 
judgements may compel an actual reversal 1 It is possible that 
cases in which the evolutionary explanation may at least inspire 
doubt and suggest reconsideration may be found in that class 
of moral intuitions which some Evolutionists explain by theii 
infiuence upon the growth of population. The smaller impor- 
tance attached by modern communities to such increase has 
already led to the abandonment of the rule which in many 
communities actually condemned celibacy. And among our 
aetual moral intuitions there is probably none in which the 
influence of natural selection may he more plausibly traced than 
m the instinctive repugnance to the marriage of near blood- 
relations. It is a peculiarly good instance because it can hardly 
be supposed , that the moral disapproval was originally or 
exclusively due to a reflective observation of its physiological 
consequences. And, though the condemnation may he owing 
primarily to a horror of contact with the tabooed blood of tbe 
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maternal clan a horror closely connected with totemistic idejia ^ 
— it is possible that the infinenee of natural selection may haye 
strengthened the tendency by the elimination of families or 
tribes which did not share the beliefs which prohibited the 
marriage of near kin^. This is a case where the evolutionary 
explanation, if valid, does not destroy but rather reinforces the 
code of Ethics which direct experience would establish ; for the 
same considerations of physiological utility which explain the 
rule justify its maintenance. But, though this evolutionary 
explanation cannot compel any abandonment of the rule against 
intermarriage of close kin, the discovery of its true ground 
may compel its rationalization. Among primitive peoples, 
if it was natural selection which established the barrier 
against the marriage of near kin, natural selection certainly 
overshot the mark and extended the prohibition much further 
than was necessary to maintain the vigour of the race. It 
can hardly be pretended that the elaborate and arbitrary table 
of prohibited degrees established in many tribes caii ever have 
had any social justification at all, except as being indirectly 
connected with customs which had a social justifiofttion— ^ useful 
reminder of the truth, so often forgotten by Evolutionists, that the 
survival of a modification does not prove its social utility even in the 
purely biological sphere. And if the prohibition of the marriage 
of kin was only secured in ancient times by codes which earned 
with it the prohibition of many harmless unions and sanctioned 
some harmful ones, it is conceivable that the feeling against the 
marriage of the deceased wife’s sister, to which the physiological 
objection does not apply, may really be an instance of a moial 
prejudice not based on any real social convenience or genuinely 
moral consideration. A case in which it is still moi'e conceiv- 
able that the recognition of origin may tend to modify our 

^ M. Darkheini (Le ProJiibltion de VInceste in L' Annie i^edeJogique, 1898) 
has attempted to aliow that the horror of incest "was originally connected 
■with the custom of exogamy, which in turn aiose from the horror of contact 
with blood, especially menstnial blood, and particularly the blood of the 
maternal clan, i. e- the blood of the totem-god incarnate in each member 
of it. 

’ The physiological ill eifects of such marriages have, ho-wever, beefi much 
disputed. 
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judgement as to validity is supplied by a great ethical question 
on «ivhich I have already touched. It is probable that the once 
strong disposition to condemn the restriction of families may be 
traced either to a more or less consciously accepted theory that 
everything which checked population made against tribal 
efficiency, or perhaps simply to a natural disposition to accept 
the usual or ' natural ' as the moral The probability of such 
an origin may naturally weaken the authority of such a feeling 
for those who think that an unlimited increase of population is 
not to be desired. But the most that such theories of oriarin can 
do. even when they are well foxmded, is to clear away prejudice, 
and leave the question to be decided on its own merits — that is to 
say, mainij' upon the answer we give to the question how far 
a continuous increase of population is desirable and conducive to 
the greatest quantity of the best and highest life. It is quite 
conceivable that this may still be the ease, though for different 
reasons from those which made it conducive to survival in 
a primitive tribe 

The instances just adduced may, however, suggest an important 
caution, whielj^ets a very rigid limit to the expectation of any 
very extensive practical guidance in Ethics from the study of 
moral evolution. It is of paramount importance to remark that 
the cause which has originally dictated a moral rule may be 
very different from the causes which explain, and which justify, 
its continued enforcement. Obliviousness of this fact enormously 
impairs the value of Herbert Spencer’s speculations on the early 
history of Religion, and it is sometimes forgotten in his ethical 
speculation also. It is possible (I express no opinion) that the 

^ Ttis very powerful factor in tlie production of actual ethical codes has 
been much emphasized by Simmel. A curious instance of its operation in 
the sphere of elementary economic Justice is the fact that in primitive 
societies it was not always recognized that everything could be exchanged foi 
everything. If you want slaves, you muat huy them with guns : if you want 
ivory, you must buy it with guns and powder ; no quantity of tobacco will 
buy the smallest piece of ivory, though it will buy many other things. See 
an article in the JEcoiiomic Bevieu^ (Vol. XII, Ap,, 1902) On ‘The Relation 
of Economics to Ethnology,’ by Mr. "W. 'W'. Carlile. 

^ liiee the important aiticles of Mr. Sidney Webb in The Times of Oct. 9 
and Oct. 16, 1906. 
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worship of the Snn may at least in this or that particular 
instance, have onginated in the childish mistake which took an 
ancestor called. ‘ Sun ’ for the heavenly body itself. But it is 
obvious, to minds not preoccupied with the desire to trace 
religious ideas to some one single principle, that this belief 
could hardly have imposed itself even upon the savage mind, 
still less have survived among civilized races, unless it has 
satisfied deeper intellectual or emotional needs than were satisfied 
by ancestor worship. If a mistaken etymology may in this or 
that tribe have led to the development of a deified ancestor into 
a Sun-god, it was because the tribe had reached a stage of 
intellectual and religious development in which a Sun-god 
seemed a more proper object of worship than an ailcestor. In 
the same way, proof that some moral belief originated in a 
mistake, an accident, in what we should regard as an immoral 
tendency, or in natural selection depending on considerations of 
social utility no longer applicable, is in no way inconsistent with 
the belief that it has perpetuated itself, and commends itself to 
us, on account of its true or objective validity. Thus it is held 
by Professor Westermarck that clothes originatec^neither in an 
innate sense of decency nor in the desire for warmth, but in the 
love of ornament and particularly of immodest ornament h It 
was the habit of wearing clothes which produced the sense of 
decency, not the sense of decency which led to the use of clothes 
Modesty is thereby proved to have originated in indecency. 
But the fact, if accepted, would by no means prove that, had 
men never worn clothes, they would have attained to as high 
a standard of thought and feeling about sexual matters 
as they have actually done — still less that the tone of feeling 
about such matters would now be improved by the abandonment 
or relaxation of the existing practice. Nor does the fact that 
the primitive horror of bloodshed was partly due to ideas 
connected with Totemism and Taboo '■* show that an enlightened 
people should abandon its prejudices against murder and man- 
slaughter. The feeling against impurity before marriage may 
conceivably have originated mainly in the social utility of an 

^ History of Swuian Marnage, Ed. iii, p 191 sq. "■ 

- L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, p, 125 sq. 
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ir«;reased populaticm and the due maintenance of offspring , or 
(according to another school) it may have been connected in its 
oiigin (like the feeling against Incest) with ideas about Totemism 
and Taboo, Exogamy and the maternal clan, which have long since 
been abandoned ; or again, H may have resulted simply from 
a transference, by association or mistaken analogy, to all extra- 
matrimonial intercourse of feelings originally directed against 
such intercourse within the limits of family or clan, But such 
facts of moral history (if facts they be) cannot compel us to 
conclude that the prohibition of such impurity should be relaxed, 
on the ground that universal marriage is not now socially 
necessary, or that general immorality is pos.sible without the 
appearance of illegitimate childr-en, or that the reasons which 
originally dictated the prohibition are now known to he baseless 
superstitions. Our approval of a moral judgement may be 
altered by the discovery of its history ; but, where it persists, 
we are no more bound to distrust it than we are called upon to 
give up some mathematical principle which may have originally 
been discovered and valued for astrological purposes. It cannot 
be too^emphs^cally stated that the present value of modes of 
conduct or modes of feeling, of emotions or likings or dislikings, 
does not depend upon their origin. 

The evolutionary history of Ethics may then supply us with 
some help — chiefly negative help — towards (as it were) purging 
our value-judgements of irrelevant matter due to mere in- 
heritance or tradition or prejudice and the like. Unfortunately 
it can supply us with no absolute specific for distinguishing our 
own real judgements of value from those apparent judgements 
which are really explainable by merely psychological causes — 
still less for ensuring the absolute or objective validity of the 
judgements. 

There is a third way in which the Darwinian doctrine of 
Ewlution touches the province of Ethics — through the simple 
physiological doctrine that race-maintenance requires the elimina- 
tion of the unlit and still more the prevention of that ‘ inverted 
selection ’ which promotes the survival of the unfit. Of course, 
when we bring this doctrine into connexion with human and 
civilized society, we must extend the idea of ‘ fitness ’ and 
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unfitness beyond that mere adaptation to conditions whi^ 
produces physical survival in animals. It must be so 6x160(16(1 
as to include fitness for the kind of life which we judge to be 
ethically desirable. We have seen reasons for rejecting the 
ciude and coarse application of the doctrine advocated by 
those who would revive among us the infanticide which the 
higher moral sentiment even of the Greeks condemned. Such 
aitifieial imitation of natural selection could at most secure 
physical fitness, and as even physical fitness in human beings 
depends quite as much upon education as upon birth, even this 
could not be effectual unless the ethics of our neo-Paganism 
(unlike the older Paganism) allowed a periodic elimination to 
extend much beyond the period of infancy. It is not necessary 
for the present purpose to determine the dififieult question how 
far moral and intellectual qualities are inherited, and how far 
the undoubted transmission to their offspring of the qualities 
which have made parents social failures is due mainly to their 
incapacity for educating their children. The success of such 
, work, as that of Dr. Barnardo certainly seems to suggest that 
i comparatively little is due to inheritance and «.ery much to 
environment. But, however this may be, there can be no 
doubt that legislatures and social reformers ought to endeavour 
to secure that the physically, intellectually, or morally incapable 
(up to a certain point of course the three kinds of incapacity are 
apt to coincide) shall have less chance of leaving offspring than 
the more capable, or that at all events they shall not have more 
chance of doing so. This last possibility is well within the 
reach of injudicious charity, private or public. We have ap- 
proached to such a state of things in some places quite nearly 
enough to illustrate the enormity of the social peril. How to 
deal with it is one of the great practical problems of our age, 
but the discussion belongs rather to social and political than to 
purely ethical Pliilosophy, And there is the less need to inpst 
upon it inasmuch as the subject has been admirably dealt with 
by Professor Bosanquet^. This danger may no doubt be used as 

See his Essay on Socialism and Nctfwal Selection in Aspects of tJie Soaal 
JProhUm, It Trillbe seen from the text that I do not regard the considerations vei y 
•properly dwelt upon by Piofessor Bosanquet as a final lefntation of Socialism. 
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a warning aga nst the wilder forme of Sociahsm and atiU more 
some of the wilder socialistic expenments in a non- 
Bocialistic society. But it must be remembered that the com- 
petitive rdgime— in the form which it assumes in a modem 
industrial society — secures §ueh selection to a very inadequate 
extent. Failure in the economic struggle has to be so very 
complete before it prevents marriage and the production ot 
children. It is those who have the lowest standard of comfort 
who marry earliest. Any social reorganization which tends to 
raise the standard of comfort tends, as far as it goes, to decrease 
rather than to promote the production of unfit children. In 
this way Darwinism has certainly emphasized a social law of 
vast importance, which it was quite within the reach of the 
most empirical observation to discover. But this is merely an 
instance of the application of a new scientific discovery to a 
particular ethical question. Such a contribution to ethical 
doctrine is merely the kind of contribution which every scientific 
discovery may incidentally make. Every new discovery, even 
of some quite isolated scientific fact — every improvement m 
drain^e, eveiy new drug, every new economic law must obviously 
modify the details of individual or social duty, and involve the 
abandonment of practices or rules of action in which our fore- 
fathers believed. There is no question here of any new ethical 
principle or of any general improvement of ethical methods 
unknown to pre-Darwinian thinkers. 

We have seen then that the doctrine of Evolution in its 
Darwinian form has strengthened and emphasized the already 
sufficient evidence of moral evolution, and warned us against 
the cruder forms of Intuitiordsm ; that it has supplied us with 
an additional ground for a priiim facie confidence in apparently 
intuitive moral beliefs, while at the same time it has enforced 
the necessity of asking whether such beliefs have or have not 
ouilived their justification. In so far as it has thrown light 
upon the causes which have determined the growth of particular 
moral beliefs at particular times and places, it has helped to 
facilitate the process of discriminating between mere inherited 
instincts and deliberate deliverances of our present moral con- 
sciousness. Finally, the doctrine of survival through natuial 
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selection has an important social application. Most ot this 
teaching springs rather from facts of moral history and laws 'of 
social development which were quite well known before Darwin 
Here as elsewhere the distinctly Darwinian element in the 
general doctrine of Evolution has played directly but a small 
part in producing that general tendency of modern thought 
which finds the explanation of things in a history of origins 
Yet the impetus which the epoch-making discovery of the 
‘ origin of species ’ has given to that tendency camrot be con- 
sidered a small thing That the doctrines of the evolutionary 
Moralists also illustrate the erroneous modern tendency to think 
that the mere study of the historical development of anything — 
of an institution, of a Religion, of the human mind — is by itself 
a sufBcient explanation of it and a sufficient basis for the under- 
standing of it, I have also attempted to show in the course ot 
this chapter h 

^ The popularity of Spencer's writings lias made it desirable to examine 
the claims of Evolutionary Ethics in the form which he has given to them. 
Otherwise a study of Sir Leslie Stephen’s Science o/Et'hics{iSQ2) or Professor 
Alexander’s 2Iorai Order mtcl Progress (1889) might have ii^en better* worth 
making, There is much in Sir Leslie Stephen’s ethical writing the value 
of which is quite independent of Evolution; but in so far as there is any 
thing ‘evolutionary’ in his views, he differs from Spencer chiefly (i) by 
omitting much that is open to criticism in Spencer, and substantially 
reducing the evolutionary element to the doctrine that tiaditional 01 
inherited rules or tendencies of conduct may be presumed to have originated 
(through natural selection or otherwise) in considerations of social 'Yell 
being ; {2) substituting the very vague idea of ‘ social health ’ for pleasure 
as the ethical end. Professor Alexander, whose book also contains much 
excellent writing which has no particular connexion with evolutionary 
theories, has attempted to apply the idea of struggle for existence, not to 
societies or individuals, hut to the strife between conflicting ideals. He 
assumes that the ideal which has de facto survived is shown ipso facto to be 
fittest for this or that particular society at this or that particular time. 
Substantially, Professor Alexander’s thesis is simply a revival of Hume’s 
doctrine that Morality is nothing but dominant public opinion in combinatrron 
with the assumption (on evolutionaiy grounds) that public opinion la 
always right — an assumption which has been incidentally criticized in the 
course of this chapter. Later writers who exhibit the same tendencies seem 
to have abandoned the attempt to find a new basis for Ethics in the fact 01 
theory of Evolution, and may he simply described as ‘naturalistic’ iCther 
than in any distinctive sense ‘ evolutionary ’ Moralists. Had the first volume 
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tjf> Prcufefflor Westenaarck 9 Orjjftn a*i<i of the Moral Idtas covaB 

my Landt eaiher, I might more frequently have referred to it. But after 
all, though it is impossible to exaggerate its interest and impoitanee as 
.m historical or anthropological -work, it contains nothing particularly neir 
in the department of ethical theoiy. His vieiv of Ethics is substantially 
the Moral Sense view of Ethics, and there is nothing in the introductory 
chapter devoted to ethical theory which demands any addition to, or modifica- 
tion of, the treatment wbich I have given to the subject in my chapter on 
Eeason and Peeling in Book 1. In spite of his great learning in all that 
relates to Moral Philosophy (it may be doubted whether he has the same 
acquaintance with Metaphysic), Professor Westennarck does not seem to 
appreciate the existence of any form of rationalistic Ethics except the crude 
Intuitionism which supposes that a oonseiouBness without feeling or emotion, 
without experience of life or experience of consequences, could lay down 
a priori detailed rules of conduct which would be actually coincident with 
the generally acknowledged Morality. In spite of having reduced Morality 
to subjective feeling, Professor Westennarck from one end of the book to 
the other constantly assumes that some one mode of moral feeling is 
intrinsically truer and higher than another. His position is, in short, 
that of Hume without Hume's clear consciousness of the speculative and 
practical consequences of such a thcoiy. 
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CASUISTRY, ITS POSSIBILITY AND LIMITATIONS 

I 

This work Ibegaii without any formal enquiry into the scope 
or character of the Science with which it deals. And by this 
time the author’s view of it has, it is hoped, become sufficiently 
plain to make a formal discussion of the matter unnecessary. 
There remain, however, some controverted questions about the 
sphere and scope of Moral Philosophy which it seems desirable 
to clear up. The most important of these is the question, ‘ What, 
if any, is the practical use of Moral Philosophy ^ ’ 

Primarily, no doubt, Moral Philosophy must be looked upon 
as a branch of speculative Philosophy, and therefore as not 
intended to have any practical use. The justification for its 
study is so far just the same as the justification for the sfhdy of 
Metaphysics or the higher Mathematics. If either actual know- 
ledge or the exercise of the intellectual faculties in the effort to 
know' is of any intrinsic value, no knowledge can have a higher 
value than that knowledge of things in general— of the Universe 
as a whole— which is the aim of Philosophy in contradistinction 
to that of the special or departmental Sciences. And Moial 
Philosophy, though concerned with a particular aspect of Reality, 
deals with an aspect of it so fundamental and comprehensive, 
that many of its problems cannot be sharply distinguished from 
the problem of Reality in general, and it therefore takes its 
place by the side of Logic, Aesthetic, and Metaphysic as one of 
the branches of Philosophy rather than among the special 
Sciences^. But though there would be ample justification tor 

* Logic, Aesthetic, and Ethic are sometimes spoken of as normative 
Sciences, i. e. Sciences vrhich set up standards, or which deal not simply 
■with -what is, b'ut -with what ought to be. They determine the principles 
upon "which we distinguish between true and false, right and -wrong judge- 
ments about the true, the beautiful, and the good. As I have no particular 
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the study of Moral Philosophy even though it were in the 
(jrdinaiy sense of the word useless, it does not follow that it 
does, as a matter of fact, serve no purpose beyond that of 
satisfying the desire to know, and supplying scope for the 
mental activities involved in the effort to satisfy that desire 
We do not study Astronomy merely as an aid to Navigation, 
but it is a fact that Astronomy does aid Navigation. A Science 
is not degraded when it is shown to be useful ; and in con- 
sidering the particular persons who are to study a particulai 
Science, and to what point they are to study it, the question of 
its utility is of fundamental importance. No Science con- 
tributes more to a scientific conception of Nature as a whole than 
Astronomy : hut (in so far as it can be distinguished from 
general Physics) it has comparatively few students, because its 
practical applications are smaller than those of Chemistry or 
Physiology; and the only considerable class of persons who 
actually study more than its elements are those who learn it not 
for the general improvement of their minds, but as the theoretical 
basis of the art of Navigation. It is possible then that besides 
its imftortanci^ in the construction of an ultimate theory of the 
Universe, Moral Philosophy may have, like some special Sciences, 
a practical value of its own which may constitute a reason for 
its study. Nor, even when looked on from the purely speculative 
point of view as a branch of Philosophy, is it necessarily useless. 
It must not be assumed that the importance of speculation 
itself is purely speculative. Although Metaphysic is in a sense 
of all Sciences the most useless, it is in another sense the most 
useful on account of its intimate connexion with questions of 
vital importance to the spiritual interests of Humanity. 

It may be doubted whether the tendency to emphasize the 
supposed uselessness of Metaphysic, which is now somewhat in 
fashion, is really conducive to the interests of the Science simply 
aS'* Science^. While no doubt the desire for immediate edifica- 

affection for the term, I do not care to discuss the ohjectiona which have 
been urged against its use. 

^ There are no doubt now traces of an extreme reaction against this 
tendency. The present writer ha.s no sympathy with the ‘ Pragmatism ’ 
whi^ not merely denies the value of Truth but seeks to break down the 
dibtinction between the true and the useful or the good. 
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tion — the d^re to get a sanction for rules of life regarded as of 
practical iTnpoi'tance or to bolster up some political or eccle- 
siastical system — has often interfered with the thoi’oughness and 
honesty of philosophical enquiry (even in systems ostensibly of 
the most purely speculative character), it still remains true that 
the greatest steps of philosophical progress have been taken 
by the men in whom the desire to find guidance for life has 
been at least as prominent as the desire to satisfy a purely 
intellectual curiosity. No one is really without practical in- 
terests ; no one is really beyond reach of the temptation to allow 
his theoretical judgement to be swayed by his social aspirations, 
Ills inherited religious convictions, his personal likings and dis- 
likings. And the interests of Timth are best served by a candid 
admission of the fact. The men who have pursued Philosophy 
in most ostensible detachment from all practical aims have 
possibly not been the least swayed by the passions which 
militate against the attainment of Truth. To he without ethical 
feeling is to be anti-ethical ; to he without social feeling is really 
to be anti-social j to be without the desire to justify, or at least 
to discover, a religious creed is almost invariab^'' to adppt an 
attitude of hostility to all religious creeds. The desire to find 
a sure basis for aspiration and conduct is not in the least 
incompatible with the desire that that basis should be a sound 
one. To be indifferent to the results of enquiry is not really 
a love of Truth. A strong sense of the practical importance 
of Truth for purposes of life is possibly less injurious to 
calmness and elearne.ss of judgement than the love of paradox, 
the childish desire to shock, or the mere parade of intellectual 
force. There need be no collision between the love of Truth and 
the love of Good ; if good be really good, to be without the love 
of it cannot be a necessary condition of intellectual sanity. Nor 
is a predisposition to find some measure of Truth in the beliefs 
of the past a disqualification for their impartial examination 
No man is really without desires ; the idea of making the mind 
a tabula rasa, in the sense of getting rid of all practical 
interest in the consequences of our thinking, is an ignis fatuus 
as foolish as the mystic’s attempt to rid himself of desire-r-an 
aspiration which is itself a desire. Desire cannot be extm- 
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guislied : one desire can only be balanced, controlled, or in time 
sppiplanted, by other desires. The true security for intellectual 
open-mindedness is not the extinction of other desires, but the 
presence in due proportion of the love of Truth, based upon the 
conviction both of its essential value for its own sake, and of 
a faith (for which no complete speculative justification can be 
given) that in the long run it must be best even for the most 
severely practical of human interests to know the truth, and 
that so at the last Wisdom will be justified of her children 
This is a faith which might no doubt conceivably have to be 
given up if growing knowledge failed to justify it ; it is enough 
to say here that in the present winter’s view it represents 
a presumption which the whole of our experience up to this 
point in the world's history tends to confirm. 

If then there is nothing unbefitting the dignity, or injurious 
to the interests, of even the most speculative Philosophy in the 
admission that we pursue it partly on account of its value foi 
life, still less is there anything injurious in such an admission 
in the case of Moral Philosophy. It would be natural to suppose 
that, besides it£?*value as a bi’anch of the speculative Science of 
Reality, Moral Philosophy should have a peculiar value of its 
own, inasmuch as the element which it contributes to the total 
theory of Reality is that which, has the most direct bearing 
upon the conduct of life, whatever be the nature of that bear- 
ing. Even when regarded on its more speculative side, Moral 
Philosophy may reasonably claim a special practical importance 
on account of the element which it contributes to Theology and 
so to Religion, or to that ultimate theory of and attitude 
towards the Universe at large which takes the place of Theology 
and Religion from the point of view of those who do not accept 
the beliefs usually covered by those terms. In this sense its prac- 
tical value will hardly be questioned even by those who most 
delight in exhibiting its unpractical character b But Moral 

^ If it should turn out, as the result of enquiry, that a theory of things m 
general is not hn assistance in the conduct of life, this -would itself he 
a conclusion of direct practical value. To get rid of illusions (for those who 
on. whatever ground believe that it is beat to kno-w the truth) must by itself 
thro-w aome light upon the path of life. 
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Philosopliy is not merely the Science of conduct in general but 
of conduct in pai'ticular. If the view taken of it in these pSges 
be well founded, its special problem (to which all others aie, 
from the point of view of pure Ethics, subordinate) is to deter- 
mine what it is right to dob And such an enquiry might 
leasonahly he expected to throw some light upon the practical 
questions of life. 

It would be almost a contradiction in terms to assert that 
a scientific enquiry into the question what it is right to do has 
no bearing whatever upon the question what it is right to do 
Upon a purely sceptical theory which would deny the possi- 
bility of a scientifi.c answer to the problems which the Science 
cannot but ask, such a result might no doubt be barely think- 
able, though (as in the case of still more ultimate problems) even 
sceptical or negative conclusions may have a very important 
bearing upon life. Moral Philosophy would have some bearing 
upon life even if its only verdict should be ‘ So far as Science is 
concerned, you may do just w’hatever you like,' or ‘The best 
way to do right is not to think at all about what it is right to 
do.’ Such a view as to the actual content of oisr Scienqg is not 
the one which has been taken in these pages, and from the 
point of view of a constructive Moral Philosophy Ethical Science 
might be clearly expected to have a more positive bearing upon 
detailed problems of duty. The nature and amount of such 
practical utility we have, however, yet to examine. It may 
well turn out that the amount of guidance to be practically 
obtained from the scientific study of Morality may be much 
smaller than our view of its theoretical scope might naturally 
lead us to expect. If the view of Ethics which we take is 
a true one. Casuistry is undoubtedly the goal of Ethics, but it 
must not he assumed that the goal is one which has yet been, or 
e\ en which is ever destined to be, fully attained °. 


* On the view we have taken that enquiry merges in the enquiry ‘ what is 
the good ? ' but it is deshable to state the aim of a Science in terms of its 
problem rather than of a conclusion -which -wonld not be universally admitted 
® ‘ So far as Ethics allows itself to give lists of virtues or even to name 
constituents of the Ideal, it is indistinguishable from Casuistry. . . . CiSuistry 
IS the goal of ethical investigation. It cannot be safely attempted at the 
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■If it is the goal of Ethics scientifically to discover what ought 
tp be done, it is not so much the practical utility of the Science 
,is its limitations which will require to be insisted upon. Prima 
facie, we might expect Moral Philosophy to possess a practical 
importance which, by almost universal admission, it does not 
actually possess. A priori it might be supposed that the Science 
of Life ought to be as important to right living as the Science 

Hygienics is to the production of physical health, and that 
the whole lives of those who do not possess the Science them- 
selves ought to be at least as completely regulated by those 
who do, as it would be ideally desirable that the physical side of 
life should be controlled by expert medical advice. By almost 
universal admission this is far from being the case. And that 
being so, my task will practically consist as much in explaining 
why the Science of Morals does not possess this immense utility 
as in asking what usefulness remains to it when chimerical 
aspirations have been laid aside. 

In so far as it succeeds in its aims, the bearing of Moral 
Philosophy upon life is obvious; the usefulness of a Science 
which ^hould s^ally enable us to pronounce with accuracy and 
certainty what each one of us ought to do at every particular 
moment of his life needs no demonstration. It is more neces- 
sary, and more difiieult, to explain wdiy it is not likely — perhaps 
ever, certainly not for an indefinite period in the future — to 
achieve even an approximate realization of those aims. And the 
first limitation to the pi'obabiiities of its practical usefulness is 
constituted by the fact that its ultimate data are simply those 
deliverances of the moral consciousness which the Moral Philo- 
sopher shares with the rest of mankind. Its business is to 
analyse the way in which we actually judge about conduct, just 
as the business of Logic is to analyse the way in which we 
actually think. As the Logician does not necessarily think 
more logically than other men, so the Moral Philosopher does 
not necessarily judge about conduct better than other men. 
A trained Logician may be a very poor reasoner, and a very good 
reasoner may Imow nothing of logical Science. So a competent 

begiifiiing of our studios, but only at the end.’ Moore, JPruicf^)!^ Mhtut, 
PP- 4. 5- 
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Moral Philosopher may be a bad adviser in matters of conduct, 
while the best and practically wisest of men may be quite innocent 
of an ethical system. This comparison of Moral Philosophy to 
Logic has been made by Mr. Bradley, one of whose most violent 
explosions is directed against tl^e whole idea of Casuistry, 
whether of the old priestly and authoritative or of the modern 
Utilitarian sort. It is worth while therefore to ask firstly, 
whether, in so far as the scope of Moral Philosophy can be 
compared to that of Logic, the acceptance of the parallel neces- 
sarily forbids us to look for any practical Utility in the Science, 
and secondly whether the parallel is a complete one. 

As this chapter is largely an examination of the view taken 
by Mr. Bradley, I give the whole passage : — 

‘There is another false science more unlovely in life and moie 
unpleasant in decay, from which I myself should be loath to 
divide it. Just as Logie has been perverted into the art of 
reasoning, so Ethics has been perverted into the art of morality. 
They are twin delusions we shall consign, if we are wise, to 
a common grave. 

‘ But I would not grudge Casuistry a Cliristian ^urial. I should 
be glad to see it dead and done with on any terms ; and^then, i± 
all the truth must be spoken, in its later years it has suffered 
much wrong. That it became odious beyond parallel and in 
parts most filthy, is not to be denied; but it ill becomes the 
parents of a monster, who have begotten it and nourished it, to 
cry out when it follows the laws of its nature. And, if I am to 
say what I think, I must express my conviction that it is not 
only the Catholic priest, but it also is our utilitarian moralist, 
who embraces the delusion which has borne such a progeny, li 
you believe, as our Utilitarian believes, that the philosopher 
should know the reason why each action is to be judged moral 
or immoral; if you believe that he at least should guide his 
action reflectively by an ethical code, which provides an uni- 
versal rule and canon for every possible case, and should en- 
lighten his more uninitiated fellows, then it seems to me you 
have wedded the mistake from which this offensive offspring has 
issued. It may be true that the office of professional confessor 
has made necessary a completer codification of offences, and has 
joined doctrinal vagaries to ethical blunders. We may allow 
that it was the lust for spiritual tyranny which choked the last 
whisper of the unaanctified conscience. It may be true that, in 
Ms effort theoretically to exhaust the possibilities of human 
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(le|)i'avity,^ the celibate priest dwelt with, curious refinement on 
the" morbid subject of sexual transgression. But unless his 
pnnciple is wholly unsound I confess that I can hardly find 
fault with his practice ; for if there is to be an art and a code of 
morality, I do not see how we can narrow^ its scope beforehand. 
The field is not limited by our dislikes, and whoever works at 
the disgusting parts, is surely deserving not of blame but of 
gratitude. Hence if the Utilitarian has declined to follow the 
priest, he has also declined to follow his own principles ; he has 
stopped short not from logical i-easons but from psychological 
cauvses h' 

But in the first place I should submit that Logic is not wholly 
useless. Mr. Bradley has no doubt done good service by insisting 
upon the impossibility of reducing all valid reasoning to the 
syllogistic form. He is perhaps right even in holding that it 
is for ever impossible to construct any completely adequate 
Grammar (as it were) of correct reasoning — any complete 
enumeration of the types of inference to one or other of which 
all valid arguments can be reduced. It is quite true that 
primarily Logic is a speculative Science, that there is no art 
of correct reasaming, and that the idea that the business of 
Logic is to teach people how to argue a good or even a bad case 
has led to grave misunderstandings as to the nature and content 
of the Science. But all the same it may quite reasonably be 
urged that Logic does in some measure help people to think 
correctly. Logic is thinking about Thought : and, though people 
may in practice think very well about other things without 
having thought abstractly about thinking itself, and may think 
very badly about other things when they have spent their lives 
in thinking about Thought, it is nevertheless true to say that 
ceteris paribus a man is the more likely to think well about 
other things when he has bestowed some study upon the con- 
ditions of valid inference, the ultimate grounds of our ordinary 
au(L, our scientific beliefs, and so on. Teachers of Physical 
Science are often desirous that their pupils should go through 
the discipline of elementary Logie, and find that even a very 
elementary course of Logic ^ is of some practical value to 

^ I^inciples of Logic, pp. 247-8. 

* Mr. Bradley would probably insist that much of what is ordinal ily 
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atndenis of Ph^mcal Science To have their attention calTed 
to the ultimate grounds of all belief, to the most usual types of 
conception, judgement, and inference, to the moat ordinary forms 
of incorrect reasoning and the most common sources of error, 
has a tendency to help the student, in following actual concrete 
reasoning, to guard him against error in such reasoning, and 
still more perhaps to aid him in distinguishing between the 
various degrees of certainty, probability, and possibility with 
which scientific propositions may be affirmed. No doubt it 
remains true that the detailed methods of enquiry and reasoning 
employed in each Science are part of the business of that 
Science, Logie must follow', and cannot anticipate, the methods 
of Science. Each man judges best about the mattei'vS with 
which he is familiar, and the fact that to minds properly trained 
in a particular Science arguments may often appeal winch 
strike persons unfamiliar with them as precarious enough 
is not necessarily a final condemnation of such arguments 
Ciiticism of the methods of a Science from the outside has no 
doubt a very restricted value, at least so long as the man of 
Science really confines himself to the proper sdbpe of Iv's par- 
ticular Science. But this the scientific man is not always 
willing to do. He may not always estimate correctly the 
degree of probability attained even by his owm Science within 
its proper limits. Still more often he may inadequately appre- 
ciate the abstract character of its results, and the limitations 
within which alone they are really applicable. When there is 
a question of collision between the apparent conclusions of 
different Sciences, or of the co-ordination of their results, then 
logical training, and indeed philosophical training in general, 
may not be without a very direct bearing even upon matters 
which are usually considered to belong exclusively to the 
Physical Sciences pure and simple. That some consideration of 

taught uuder the title of elementary Logic is really very bad Logic of not 
Logic at all. Such an admission would only strengthen my case. If 
the Logic commonly expected in elementary Examinations were in closer 
touch with the actual procedure of the scientific intellect, the results might 
be better, though after all it is probably familiarity with the difiSculties 
and problems of Logie- rather than with any particular solution of fhem, 
that makes Logie a good propaedeutic for Science. 
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bLe nature of proof in general might be a useful propaedeutic 
for* the votaries of many other branches of loiovrledge besides 
Physical Science is a conclusion suggested by the perusal of 
critical and historical arguments both of the ultra-conservative 
and of the ultra-speculative^ schools, I should not hesitate to 
say that cderis par’ibm a man who had studied Logie would be 
likely to make a better theological or historical critic than one 
who had not. Value of this restricted and pedagogic kind 
might well be claimed for Moral Philosophy, even if we accepted 
the parallel of Logie as expressing- the whole truth about che 
matter. But, when all is said, it must be admitted that the 
value of Logic as an aid to correct reasoning is comparatively 
slight and ‘indirect; the main problem is how far the parallel 
between Logie and Moral FJiilosophy is an exact one. 

The reason why the utility of Logic for the Sciences is of this 
very restricted character is that Logic can do nothing but make 
abstract generalisations about the actual methods employed 
in thinking about something else. It has, therefore, no object- 
matter except what is common to it and all the Sciences. 
It studies fropt a particular point of view the very thinking 
by which the other Sciences are made. Moral Philosophy, on 
the other hand, has a special object-matter which is not the 
object-matter of the other Sciences. Its business is not with 
Thought abstracted from its contents, but with a particular object 
of Thought — that is to say, human conduct. It is true that the 
Science of Ethics has no instrument but the moral Beason and 
the ordinary intellectual faculties which are common to the 
seientifie Moralist and the ordinary individual. But that fact is, 
as far as it goes, a reason for retaining, and not for surrendering, 
the expectation that the Science might prove practically useful. 
It i.s equally true with regard to the other Sciences that their 
professors only employ the same methods of thinking which 
otbpr men employ, and employ them upon matter which falls 
also to some extent within the experience of ordinary men. 
Each Science is the attempt to study some particular department 
or aspect of human experience, but to study it more thoroughly 
and,systematically than ordinary men .study it. Every Science 
starts wuth the experience of common life and with the methods 
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of common life, though, it ultimately reachm conclusions which 
go beyond common knowledge. And that is exactly the position 
of Moral Science. It aims at thinking about those matters 
of conduct about which all men think to some extent, but at 
thinking more thoroughly, consistently, and systematically than 
most ordinary men habitually do think. It might be expected 
that the result of such scientific thought would supply a better, 
truer, more valid guide to conduct than the ordinary, confused, 
and often self-contradictory thinking of ordinary persons in 
ordinary life. It is true that Moral Philosophy deals with these 
problems in general, and in a liighiy abstract way ; hut, after all, 
that is the case witli all Sciences, and yet that does not prevent 
their having various practical applications. It may be that the 
exceptionally general and abstract character of Moral Science 
as compared with the exceptional concreteness, particularity, 
and complexity of practical problems will set some limits to this 
usefulness. But though the Science is abstract, it is not so 
abstract as Logic. Logic, as we have seen, is a thinking about 
Thought in abstraction (in so far as such an abstraction can be 
made) from any special object of thought. McJiral Philjisophy 
is a thinking about an object-matter which, though a wide and 
general one, is something distinguishable from the object of 
Thought in general. 

To this line of argument Mr. Bradley has a reply. Ethical 
thinking is not ‘ diseui'sive.’ It is a delusion to suppose that we 
can ' know the reason why each action is to be judged moral or 
immoral,’ or that to ‘ guide his action reflectively by an ethical 
code ’ is even an ideal to be aimed at. Such declarations may 
mean a good inanj- difierent things. But, if we are to follow 
out the line of thought suggested by the furious diatribe against 
Casuistry quoted above and by the whole tenor of his Ethical 
Etiidies, wo must suppose Mr. Bradley to mean that there is 
actually no such thing as arguing or reasoning about conduct 
Consistency is not a demand of the ethical consciousness, or 
of the ordinary Reason and Understanding when applied to this 
particular subject-matter. Ethical judgements are simply iso- 
lated, incoherent, particular, ad hoc pronouncements of an inward 
oracle. No attempt to systematize or rationalize them, in the 
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way in which we attempt to systematize and rationalize other 
elements of crude, immediate experience, is likely to make the 
resulting judgements more valid. We can never argue that, 
if a certain action is right in one particular case, another course 
of conduct cannot also be right in another case which resembles 
tlie former in all relevant particulars. I cannot argue that, 
if it is wrong to murder white men, it must be wrong to murder 
black men, unless I can point to some difference between white 
men and black men which the moral consciousness can recognize 
as a ground for this differential treatment- We cannot call upon 
a man who sends people to prison for stealing and yet steals 
himself to admit that one part or other of his conduct must lack 
ethical justification On the contrary, to think about conduct, 
it would seem to be suggested, is already the first step to moral 
downfall h The moral judgements of the educated and reflective 
person are not more, but, if anything, less likely to be true than 
those of the uneducated If this is seriously Mr. Bradley’s mean- 
ing, I need not repeat the arguments against it which the first 
two books of this work were largely occupied in setting forth 
I neec^only saj^that it is a view of which, in the whole course of 
ethical speculation, Mr. Bradley and Bishop Butler in some of his 
more irrational moments are, so far as I am aware, almost the 
only supporters. I cannot, of course, seriously suppose that 
Ml. Bradley intends consequence so absurd, but such would 
seem to be the natural meaning of his often repeated assertions 
I will only suggest two other lines of reflection. 

In the first place, Mr. Bradley is hardly likely to deny that 
our particular, immediate, instinctive moral judgements are 
in their actual content largely the result of custom, tradition, 
extraneous influence of one kind or another. If these instinctive 
judgements are not to be critically sifted and made consistent 

* Ethical Studies, p. 180. 

skoald of course admit that there are cases where ‘instmot.’ is more 
likely to go right than reflection, hut then there are as many or more cases 
where ‘ instinct ’ without reflection is a cause of immoral conduct, e g 
indiBcriminate almsgiving. The reasons which explain the value of 
‘instinct ’ have been dwelt on partly in the chapter on the lelation between 
Feeling and Season in Book I, and partly in the chapter on Authority 111 
Book II. 
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with themselves an 1 brought into connexion with a wider range 
ol experience than that with which each indivirlual begins lilo^ 
not only is there an end to all prospect of moral progress, hnt 
there is an end to all possibility of moral ‘ autonomy,’ for the 
'instinctive’ judgements of the ^iverage man clearly owe 
much to his education. That there is a limit to the extent to 
which it is desirable that each individual should attempt to 
think himself clear of the traditional beliefs of his society, 
I have fully admitted. But, if this critieism of moral beliefs is 
never to be attempted, I fail to see how the progress which 
has undoubtedly taken place in the ethical beliefs of the past 
is to be accounted for ; unless Mr. Bradley should fall hack 
upon the somewhat startling paradox that all moral progress 
has come from the actions of wicked persons who had the 
presumption to question the crude and nnanalysed intuitions of 
themselves and their society, and by trying to be more moral 
than their neighbours became facto actually less so. I can 
hardly believe that a Morality entirely heteronomous could he 
deliberately accepted by IVIr. Bradley as his ideal, though theie 
are certainly passages in Mr, Bradley’s writings Vhich sf,era to 
point in that direction. The second criticism which I would 
make upon Mr. Bradley’s attack upon Casuistry is that he entirely 
fails to carry out his own principles. In a paper upon Punish- 
ment he observes that, though the Darwinian doctrine of 
Evolution throws no light upon the end of moral conduct, it 
may have much to say about the means : and he proceeds to 
defend a system of wholesale infanticide upon similar grounds 
to those which commended themselves to Plato (though appa- 
lently upon a much vaster scale), reinforced by the physiological 
doctrine of the necessity for selection, natural or artificial, to 
keep up the efficiency of the race. The advocacy of such an 
ethical revolution upon such grounds seems to imply that the 
proper method of Ethics is to form a conception of the social i>nd 
which we wish to attain, and then to consider (in the light of 
all available experience) by what action on our part that end is 
to he reached. Such a method seems totally inconsistent with 

^ ‘ Some Remarks on Punisliment’ m the IntemaUanal Journal of Mkm 
(Apia], 1894). 
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the doctnne of immediate and unimpeachable oracles, in eseh 
man’s breast or in the genei-al consciousness of a given time 
and place, about the details of conduct. It is true that our 
ethical judgements are not discursive, if b^ that is meant that 
our ultimate moral judgenmnts are immediate. Bui because 
immediate, they are not necessarily final, nor is the demand 
for consistency in these judgements necessarily excluded. Where 
(as is often the case with all facts of apparently immediate 
experience) two particular judgements seem to contradict one 
another, we feel compelled to give up or modify one or both 
and the progressive effort to remove these contradictions leads to 
the formation of a general moral ideal, however imperfectly this 
ideal may reflect itself in the ‘ general rules ’ which we necessarily 
formulate as the result of such reflection, Even, then, in 
forming our conception of the end there is room for the critical, 
universalizing, harmonizing action of reflection. Still more 
obvious is it that for ascertaining the means best fitted in any 
particular complication of circumstances for the attainment of 
our end, there may be room for a modification of the instinctive 
judgeiiients of"*' common sense ’ by all the experience to which 
the individual can get access, and by all the processes of the 
reflective understanding by which the results of that experience 
can be generalized and applied to particular cases. Little as 
I agree with his conclusion, Mr. Bradley’s argument for infanti- 
cide supplies an admirable example of the inevitableness of 
Casuistry, and a very fair illustration of its proper methods. 

II 

If the method of Ethics adopted throughout this booh, and 
{as we have seen) by Mr, Bradley in one of his moods, be accepted, 
that scientific discussion of particular cases of conduct which is 
called Casuistry is certainly possible ; and, if the difficulties 
of such a scientific determination are such as to make it impos- 
sible for every individual to undertake to guide his own conduct 
by such a yeflective elearing-up of the ethical end and such 
an empirical ascertainment of the means as I have just sketched, 
thai would only seem to point to the need for a body of ethical 
experts who would undertake to issue general instructions for 
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the guidanco of the untrainwl pnblic and to assaet them m tlio 
application of those instructions to the detailed difficulties 'of 
particular lives. If we have no great confidence in the practi- 
cability or desirability of such a scientific regulation of life, 
we must ask once more ‘ why are there in practice such strict 
limits to the practical usefulness of a Science, the possibility and 
indeed the actual existence of which we are theoretically bound 
to admit 1 ’ 

Many of the objections commonly urged against the possi- 
bility of Casuistry seem, indeed, to turn upon easily demon- 
strated mistakes, confusions, or exaggerations. It is urged that 
the complexity of life is so great that no two cases of conduct 
resemble one another, and that therefore each case must be con- 
sidered on its own merits. If this means that there are no 
general principles in Ethics at all, the objection is one which has 
been already dealt with, and which is not open to those who 
have accepted our ethical method. If it means merely that, 
besides features which the ease has in common with other cases, 
it has features peculiar to itself, that is true , and it is true 
equally of every medical ease — a consideration S.vhich does not 
prevent Medical Science and medical books from being of the 
utmost utility. No two eases are exactly alike, but they may 
be alike in all relevant particulars ; or if not alike, the difference 
can be allowed for in the treatment of the particular ease — 
an allowance which may itself be covered by some more or less 
definable general principle. The existence of Medical Science 
and medical books does not dispense with the need for the 
trained tact of the Physician, or even (in some cases) with the 
exercise of common sense by the patient. The ai’gument would 
only tend to show that the trained Casuist must be as important 
as his Science. Then it is urged that, though the detailed con- 
sideration of ethical questions is possible, it is morally un- 
wholesome and undesirable. The objection seems to be largely 
based upon the concentration of attention upon one or Wo 
particular departments of Morality, in which nq doubt the 
objection has some force; though the medical analogy might 
still allow the apologist of Casuistry to plead that the task, 
though disagreeable and not without moral peril, has to be faced 
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on certain occasions and by certain persons. But the most 
serious misconception which seems to be at the bottom o£ the 
objection lies in the assumption that Casuistry necessarily deals 
with detailed particular cases — either cases which have actually 
occurred or which may occur, envisaged in all the wealth and 
variety oi; circumstance which belongs to actual life. This 
is a complete misunderstanding Casuistry deals with classes of 
cases. And there is no difference in principle between such dis- 
cussions as we find in the pages of so comparatively uncasnistieal 
a Moralist as Green — discussions, for instance, as to the grounds 
for asserting the principle of monogamous marriage or as to the 
conditions under which political rebellion is j'ustifiable — and 
the kind ?)f eases which fill the pages of the professed theo- 
logical Casuists, Boman Catholic, Puritan, or Anglican. At 
most the difference is merely one in the degree of particularity 
to which the discussion is carried. Even if we admitted that 
objections exist to the detailed anticipation of those strange and 
abnormal difficulties which seldom occur, and in which the true 
solution depends upon such a delicate estimate of circumstances 
that the actual case will never be exactly the anticipated ease, 
there would still be room for a Casuistry which should deal with 
the difficulties which do arise every day — the question when 
if ever it is light to tell a lie, what constitutes a just price 
or a just wage, what constitutes commercial Morality, the 
morality of gambling, the legitimacy of field sports or of Vivi- 
section, and the like. And in these questions there would seem 
to be room both for the casuistical writer and for the trained 
judgement of the expert in that Science. 

The bare mention, of the casuistical expert is at once apt to 
suggest the Jesuit Confessor, and all the justifiable antagonisms as 
well as the traditional prejudices which are apt to be awakened by 
the mention either of Jesuits or Confessors. Few Protestant 
Moralists who have touched upon the subject have been able to 
avoid the idea that the very existence of Casuistry necessarily in- 
volves the system of private Confession, the quite distinct system of 
' direction,’ the tyranny over Consciences, the superstitious and 
imijioral belief in the efficacy of priestly absolution, the authorita- 
tive and extenial Morality which, if they have not been wholly 
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confined to the Kon an Church ha\e found their moat conspicuouB 
illustrationa in the history of that communion. And yet it* is 
obvious that the existence of Casuistry, and even of trained 
advisers in conduct, no more involves any of these things than 
the existence of medical and legal Science with the corresponding 
bodies of practitioners imply a tyranny of the Physicians or of 
the Lawyers, or a belief in the infallibility or the divine right of 
either. I am convinced that the prejudice against systematic 
and detailed Casuistry which is perhaps at bottom wholesome, 
and the misconception as to the nature of Moral Philosophy 
which that prejudice has brought with it, are for the most part 
due simply to the fact that the most elaborate and conspicuous 
attempt to construct and apply a system of Casuistry has been 
made by Priests of the Roman Catholic Church, and especially 
of the Society of Jesus. It may he well, therefore, very brietly 
to point out what are the features of the system which have 
brought Casuistry of this type into not undeserved discredit, in 
order that it may be seen how little a condemnation of such 
Casuistry necessarily carries with it the idea that there is any- 
thing either absurd or pernicious in the sciential; consideration 
of cases of conduct. 

In the first place, there is the association of the Science with 
the whole system of confession, penance, priestly absolution, 
priestly direction, authoritative Ethics which need not be further 
insisted on. Such an association, however, while it might easily 
account for the resulting system of Casuistry being in many 
ways out of hannony with modem ideals, would not by itself 
seem specially likely to result in a system of extreme laxity. 
To understand that feature of the Jesuit system, it is necessary 
to remember the historical circumstances under which the Jesuit 
Order grew up. It was the object of that Order to bring back 
to the Roman Church a Europe which had almost thrown off its 
yoke. To effect that object in an age of nearly univci'sal 
Absolutism the Jesuits made it their special business to render 
the Roman system acceptable to Kings, Princes, nobles, and men 
} of the world. One way of acquiring that influence was to show 
that the Roman creed offered cheaper as well as more secure 
‘ terms of salvation ' than Protestantism. Hence everything 
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waa done to attenuate the diacrepancy between the ordinary 
pleasures and practices of the world and the requirements of 
Christianity, to offer the man of the world the maximum of 
indulgence which was compatible with submission to the 
minimum requirements of the Chui-eh and with the use of his 
intluence and authority in its service. This was effected chiefly 
by the doctrine of Probabilism, which laid it down that a man 
might safely and nnblaniably take the course recommended by 
any ‘ probable ' (or approved) authority, even if in fact and in 
the judgement of the agent there was a greater weight of Reason 
and Authority on the other side. A host of learned Theologians 
set themselves to manufacture the authority which facto 
established the safety of the less thorny path to heaven. To 
effect this object, valuable assistance was given by the intrin- 
sically immoral doctrine of a fundamental distinction between 
two classes of sins — mortal and venial — a distinction depending 
upon the nature of the external act and not upon the degi-ee of 
moral guilt which it implies. Mortal sins alone entailed dam- 
nation in the event of death without absolution. The old 
patristic list mortal sins certainly represented an austere 
Morality enough, but by a system of ingenious distinctions mortal 
sins could be reduced to venial ones. Mortal sins could be 
reduced to venial ones by ‘ venial accidents ’ — among others, a lack 
of ‘ perfection ’ in the sin. Drunkenness, for instance, was 
moital, but only perfect drunkenness. Drankemiess which did 
not involve the total loss of Reason for a space of an hour was 
venial b Theft was a mortal sin, but if a servant thought him- 
self insufficiently paid by liis master, he could then, under 
certain conditions, rob his master to a corresponding amount 
without committing' even venial sin Christianity required men 
to give alms of their ‘ superfluities,’ but superfluity was dependent 
upon the rank and circumstances of the person, and no wealth 
eoi^d be superfluous for a man of position And so on. Men 
were taught how, if they wished to sin, they could nearly 
always — so long as they recognized the authority of the Church 

^ St, Alphonso Liguori, Theol. MomUs (Parisiis, 1845). L. II, c. 3, Art. ii. 

% See Lea, Histoi-y of Auricular Confetslon, II. pp. 395-8. 

® Pascal, Les Promnaales, Lettre xn sq. 
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and complied with certain eccleaiaetical regulations ensure that 
their sins should be only venial, even where the Casuist's 
ingenuity failed to remove even this barrier to inclination. 
And no accumulation of venial sins or deliberateness in their 
perpetration could ever amount to a mortal sin. The demoralizing 
tendency of the whole system is obvious enough. It is fair to 
remember that the problem of the Homan Casuist was not what 
conduct Preachers or Confessors should recommend, but wdiat 
was the minimum of good behaviour by which the penitent 
could escape the Church’s censure, ivith the temporal and eternal 
penalties attaching thereto. But this very attempt to fix a mini- 
mum of conformity with detailed and prescribed regulations, 
and practically to acquit of all blame, to rid of all serious anxiety 
or moral condemnation by themselves or others those who 
complied with it, was by itself qnite as immoral as any of the 
detailed machinery by which the art of evading obvious duties 
was taught. This slight sketch of the more objectionable ideas 
and practices involved in the Probabilist Casuistry of modem 
Romanism may perhaps be sufficient to suggest how little these 
features necessarily attach to all Casuistry as suchK The business 
of the Jesuit Moral Theology was not to help people to be as 
good as possible, but to show how they could he as bad as 
possible without suffering for ith The immoral tendencies of 
such a system supply no argument against a Gasuisti-y which 
should aim at showing what ought to bo done by people who 
seriously want to do what they ought. 

Ill 

Having thus, it is hoped, removed some of the prejudices 
which stand in the way of a dispassioned discussion of the 
subject, I proceed to ask ‘Within what limits is it possible that 

* By authoritative decisions the Probabilist Casuistry, long vehenigntly 
disputed within the pale of the Roman Church, has now become, in its 
main principles, formally binding on Confessois, though there are, I believe, 
many who practically ignore it. I do not of course attempt to say how far 
this system, secretly disliked by the more progressive Roman Catholic 
clergy, really exercises in modem communities the demoralizing effects 
which might naturally he expected from it. 
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a scientific system of Casuistry can be built up ? ’ And here it 
becomes important to bear in mind the distinction between the 
apprehension of ends and tlie apprehension of means. So far as 
the right coui'se of action turns upon a correct apprehension of 
the ethical end, it is based upon an immediate intuitive judge- 
ment or system of judgements. And the Moral Philosopher as 
such has no greater power of making such judgements correctly 
than other men. No doubt, inasmuch as he has specially 
directed his attention to the subject, he may perhaps claim that 
his faculty of moral judgement, if naturally of normal strength, 
13 likely to be better trained than that of other men. For, if he 
is not merely a Moral Philosopher but a good Moral Philosopher, 
he must at* least not be altogether without the normal capacity 
for judging conduct (just as a good art critic, though he need 
not be himself an artist, must at least have some capacity for 
aesthetic feeling) : so that, even if his natural appreciation of the 
moral value of particular ends in human life be not exceptionally 
acute, he will at least have exercised his mind more than other 
men upon the comparative value of different elements in human 
life, and will %us be less likely to be unduly swayed by an 
exclusive enthusiasm for some particular form or kind of good 
life than other men, especially perhaps those men of exceptionally 
intense moral conviction whose very devotion to one kind of 
good often makes them underrate the value of others, and whose 
very enthusiasm for the best often leads them to undervalue the 
good. All these pleas might, I think, be truly urged ; but the 
fact remains that the Philosopher's power of judging values 
depends ultimately upon his qualities as a man and not upon his 
acuteness as a Philosopher, though his superior power of analysing 
and expressing them may not be without practical usefulness. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that these judgements as 
to the relative value of ends rarely admit of exact formulation 
It is easy to say that Culture is good and is in the abstract bettei 
than ordinary social intercourse, but the whole practical difficulty 
lies in saying how much of one’s life should be devoted to one 
end and how much to the other. And here we can only admit 
with^ Aristotle that the judgement must take the form ot 
‘ feeling ’ or ‘ immediate perception.’ Hence, though the advice 
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of peraons who have thought about the subject :s valuable there 
are strict limits to the extent to which their generalizatiena 
can be stored up, so to speak, and applied to the regulation of 
other lives than their own. And, in so far as it can be so formu* 
lated and communicated, it is rather to the men of intuitive 
moral genius — to the prophets and the sages — that we should go 
for advice as to the ultimate purpose and meaning of life than 
to academic Philosophers, We must remember too what has 
already been said as to the influence upon moral judgement 
both of emotional capacity and of actual goodwill. Hence it 3S 
in many matters not so much to those who have exceptional powers 
of thinking or talking about Morality that we should go for 
guidance as to the moral ideal, as to the men of exceptional moral 
performance. The complexity of the ethical end is so great that 
it can often be best represented by a concrete example. Hence 
we often turn for guidance not even to the prophets or sages 
so much as to the moral heroes, or to the men who unite both 
characters. The biography of the best and wisest of such men 
teaches the nature of the end better than formal discourses. Oi 
if in some matters we feel that the greater etldeal minds, just 
because they have been completely dominated by the importance 
of the highest things in life, have not explicitly taught or 
have positively underrated the value of goods less than the 
highest — if we wanted, for instance, a just estimate of the place 
of Culture in life — we should turn not so much to the formal 
ethical treatise as to the writings of Goethe or Ruskin or 
Matthew Arnold. Finally, it must be remembered that, when 
we get beyond some very general principles, there is no con- 
sensus, either among the experts of any kind or sort or among 
the g'enerai public, as to these questions of value, and that 
consequently judgements about conduct based upon one man’s 
ideal of life can only be valid for those whose own moral con- 
sciousness recognizes and accepts that ideal, at least sufficiently 
to he willing to regard the other’s judgement as more or less 
authoritative. And, if we regard it as an important part of the 
moral ideal that (within the limits which have Already been 
dwelt upon) the ethically mature mind should regulate it§ life 
by its own and not by other people’s ideals, it will not seem 
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desirable that this reverence for the judgement of others should 
be pushed beyond a certain point, Within certain limits we 
sliould prefer that a man should act wrongly on his own judge- 
ment than do what was objectively right on another's. These 
considerations might easily_^ be expanded, but they will be 
sufficient to indicate why it is that a Science of Conduct cannot 
be formulated which should command the sort and degree of 
general acceptance which are conceded to the laws of health as 
formulated and taught by medical practitioners and to the 
detailed precepts based upon them. 

So far we have been dealing with end,s of action ; but there 
might still be much room for a scientific treatment of the means 
to the ultimate end, which should have validity for those who 
share the ideal upon which it is based. The first limitation 
which suggests itself is that so large a part of conduct directed 
towards the realization of the ethical end demands, and depends 
for its effectivenes.s upon, the co-operation of others, that it is 
only within small limits that the individual can with advantage 
attempt the task of considering for him.self the means by which 
this end may iSost effectively be realized. Nine-tenth.s of life 
(so to express it) is already regulated by the rules either of law 
or custom, rules which in most cases it would do more harm than 
good to transgress even when they are not intrinsically the best 
adapted to this end. No doubt the critical examination of 
these rules is (within certain limits) a very desirable thing, and 
this constitutes one of the most useful tasks to which the Moral 
Philosopher can apply himself. And such criticism may in time 
lead to an alteration of the rules. Formal Moral Philosophy 
may thus contribute something to that general criticism and 
lemoulding of accepted ethical rules and ideals which is always 
going on in the general consciousness of every progressive com- 
munity. But, when the attempt is made by tlie Moral Philoso- 
pher^to push his formulation of the rules best adapted to realize 
the good of Society beyond a certain very modest point, he finds 
that- the task soon requires a knowledge and experience which 
no one man can possibly possess. Here the objection is not that 
therg is no room for the specialist, hut that we want fifty special- 
isms rather than one. It is not that Casuistry is impossible, but 
, F f a 
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that CasTUHtry wUon wo come to details of conduct becomes too 
vast a subject for any one man or any special class of menito 
profess. Even if we put aside the arts and the trades wlncfi 
(in so far as they can be morally justified) are engaged in making 
01 doing the things conducive to the ideal life, all the prof essions 
and specialized callings, all the professors of the separate branches 
and departments of social Science or Philosophy, represent so 
many specialists in the Science which determmos the moans to 
the good. In practice, and to some extent inevitably, the 
members of these professions make abstraction of what would 
oidinarily be called the ethical (luestion. The Physician advises 
his patient as to tlie means to one particular end— health — 
without undertaking to advise him as to the exten’l? to which, 
under particular circumstances, it is right for him to pursue 
health ; the Lawyer helps his client to win his ease — not indeed 
by all means, but by all means which a certain accepted pro- 
fessional code has recognized — wdthout raising the question 
whether the client is morally justified in insisting upon a legal 
right or availing himself of a technical defence k But still it 
lemains true that the professional man is an 'expert in some 
particular kind of means to the good. And there are very 
numerous kinds of such expert knowledge outside the recog- 
nized professions. In so far as the means of social good can be 
attained by legislation, it is the practical Statesman or the 
theoretical writer on Politics w'ho is the expert ; in so far as 
they can be promoted by tbe regulation of Cbarity, the trained 
charity organizer ; in so far as they can be attained by Educa- 
tion, the teacher or the man who has made a study of Education 
There remains, no doubt, for tbe expert in Ethics pure and 
simple the task of discussing those questions as to the means to 
the good with which the professions as such do not occupy them- 
selves — that is, either the more general ethical questions the 
answer to which is presupposed by the specialists (how_ fai 
health is to be preferred to other ends, whether and when it is 


^ Of coui-se in each of these cases the professional man' often does and 
ought to gi?e ethical advice to his client, but then the value of his advice 
depends upon his qualities as a man, though no doubt his special expev'ence 
has a value in determining even the ethical question 
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nght to go to law, Ac.), or those details of conduct which do not 
form the province of any recognized office or profession. But 
even here the knowledge required is so vast that it is hopeless 
ior any one to go beyond very general precepts which often leave 
the real problems unsolved. Thus, for instance, the question 
what constitutes commercial Morality is a question to which 
a professed Moralist might very well apply himself. And I dis- 
tinctly hold that some training in theoretical Ethics would be 
a very valuable qualification for any one who undertook such a 
task. But he would soon find that the knowledge of facts — the 
actual usages of business, the economic effects of these usages 01 
of any change in them, the possibility of introducing such and 
such a change, and so on— is so great that only an experienced 
Moralist who was also an experienced man of business, or at 
least one who had devoted much time to enquiry into the subject 
could satisfactorily undertake the .scientific discussion of these 
casuistical questions which constantly present themselves to 
every man engaged in trade, from the manager of a great concern 
down to the salesman who wants to know where legitimate 
' puffing ' ends and dowm’ight misrepresentation begins, More- 
over, should the Moralist chance to have had some business 
experience, or try to avail himself of the experience of others, 
he would soon discover how very little even business men usually 
know about the usages, and consequently about the ethical 
difficulties, of any branch of commerce except their own; and 
that the wider question how particular practices affect not this 
or that individual or this or that trade but the community at 
large is one which the business man has very little considered 
and is not specially qualified to consider'. He would find that 
the solution of very many ethical problems would demand 
a considerable knowledge of technical Economies Thus, as the 
enquiry extended from one department of life to another, the 
would-he constructor of a universal Casuistry would soon dis- 
cover that one kind of practical knowledge after another, one 
theoretical Science after another, would have to be mastered — 
that, in short, if the enquiry as to what it is ifight to do is to 
descend to the actual partieukr problems of conduct, even in 
so far as these could be anticipated and brought under definite 
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heads or categories tlie universal Casuist would i-equixe some- 
thing not far short of universal knowledge. That that is so was 
one of the precious truths enshrined (amid many ideas of less 
permanence) in Plato’s doctrine that the knowledge of the good 
involves a knowledge of all Reality.. 


IV 

Are we then to give up altogether the notion that Moral 
Philosophy may he practically useful in deciding eases of Con- 
science ’I By no means. We may indeed dismiss as a baseless 
dream the idea that there will ever he produced some vast, 
many-voluuied Encyclopaedia of Casuistry hy a reference to 
which either the layman or the casuistic expert may settle 
a disputed case aa a lawyer ascertains the law by reference to 
his code or his cases, or as the medical practitioner, as soon as he 
has diagnosed the case, copies Ins prescription out of a form-hook. 
And, if a Moral Philosopher be a good guide in practical diffi- 
culties, it will be rather his qualities as a man — his practical 
insight, his experience of life, the character which in conjunction 
with knowledge and experience brings wisdom with it — than his 
scientific training that will make his opinion valuable. The 
scientific training by itself will he of very little practical value 
But that is a very different thing from denying that, in con- 
junction with other influences, Moral Philosophy may offer valu- 
able assistance in training the practical judgement. There are 
a number of mistakes due to mere prejudice, or confusion of 
thought, or want of reflection, which, in spite of the wide 
differences of opinion on ethical subjects found among Moral 
Philosophers as among other people, are almost certain to dis- 
appear as the result of that thoughtful consideration of ethical 
problems which we call Moial Philosophy. There are a certain 
number of ethical problems about which ordinary people are 
divided, but about which even now we might confidently appeal 
to a jury of Moral Philosophers, and expect a nearly unanimous 
verdict or at least a far smaller range of variation. At all events 
there are certain opinions which they are pretty sure not to 
share ; and still more confidently it may be said that, though 
a Moral Philosopher may conceivably hold on many questions 
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^alhioat any conceivable ethical opinion, he will not urge in favour 
of it arguments which are often used by those who have not 
made a scientific study of the subject. It is a great misfortune 
that in this country (it is otherwise in Germany) we have no 
word to express the idea of 'Science’ which does not suggest 
the certainty and precision which we are accustomed to associate 
with the Physical Sciences alone. That is a prejudice wHch 
appears to have influenced even philosophical declaimers against 
the pretensions of Casuistry. In Germany it is recognized that 
every subject may be treated ‘ scientifically,’ whatever the degree 
of accurate conclusion it may admit of. When that prejudice is 
removed, it ought, I think, to be admitted that the scientific 
treatment of ethical questions may reasonably be expected both 
to aid the development of right ideas about Morality and life in 
general, to assist in the formation of sound opinions about the 
still disputed question of detail, and to as.sist in the application 
of those principles to the particular problems of individual or of 
social life. 

In asking more positively what help the Moral Philosopher 
can cqjitribute co the solution of ethical problems, we must once 
more revert to the distinction between ends and means. The 
Moral Philosopher may have no more power of discerning the 
true end of human life than the normal educated and moral 
person : and the ideal that he recognizes, in so far as it can be 
traced to particular minds, will largely be an ideal created for 
him by the great ethical thinker's who have not always been, 
though sometimes they have been, systematic Philosophers. But 
the analysis and systematic exposition of the moral ideal may 
help to make that ideal clearer, and so to clear up ethical 
difficulties which arise simply from the want of intellectual 
lucidity about that ideal of a supreme good which analysis 
discovers to underlie the ordinary moral judgements of practical 
people. And the attempt to analyse involves also the attempt at 
greater consistency; and to get this greater consistency some 
amendment, in the received conception of the end may often be 
required. And the greater consistency, coherence, and connected- 
ne® which the Moral Philosopher finds it necessary to introduce 
into his own beliefs may spread in time firstly to the actual 
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atudeutfl of hiH "w orks and then tl rongl the ordmaiy cha uifek 
ot literature and social influence) to a •wider public. So agaiy, 
when we turn to the (luestion of means, the Moral Philosophei 
may not he a hettov judge than other men of the way to seeuic 
a given social end But he mu^t at least have accustovned 
himself to consider the relation of rncaus to ends, to ask tlic 
ground of the received rules ot conduct, to bear in mind hotlr 
the importance of general niles and the limitation to their 
application, to think of remote coiiset|[uenccs as well as im- 
mediate ones, and finally to recognize when tire solution oi 
the problem depends upon a question of fact or some matter 
ot technical knowledge upon which other experience than his 
own must he consulted. Wo have been obliged for the sake of 
clearness to distinguish the question of means from the question 
ot ends, and yet I have already insisted on the impossibility m 
practice of so separating them. Every means, as we have seen, 
has its own positive or negative value, the ethical end is not 
something over and above all the means, since it consists very 
largely of activities which, though directed towards an end, arc 
themselves of as much value as the ends wliiclr they rcgliKie or 
even of more value. The question of the means to the end is 
thus also a question of elements in the end. Hence there is no 
possibility of breaking up each ethical problem so completely into 
two distinct problems, and handing the solution of each over to 
a different person : we cannot once for all got the question of the 
end settled by the spiritual genius, and hand questions of means 
over to the man of experience and practical skill. Sometimes, 
indeed, such a separation is possible, but very often the ethical 
problems will involve both the due appreciation of comparative 
values and the adaptation of means to ends. In fact, very often 
the breaking up of the problem into a question of ends and 
a question of means almost carries with it the solution of it , at 
least this is just the contribution towards the solution whiclwthe 
Moral Philosopher as such is especially qualified to make. 

In ways like these it may reasonably be contended that 'the 
study of Moral Philosophy — the labours of the professed Moial 
Philosopher, the direct study of Moral Philosophy as an element 
of education, and the indirect influence of its ideas on the 
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cbmBiunity generally — may contribute a valuable element to 
the solution of moral problems, to that gradual clearing up of 
the moral ideal, that gradual decision of disputed q^uestions, that 
gradual advance to higher ideals, or that fuller application and 
realization of ideals already accepted, in which moral progress 
consists. But to say that he may contribute to the solution is 
a very different thing from supposing that the solution of them 
can be handed over to the ethical expert as such. The value of 
a man's opinions upon particular questions of general conduct 
or individual duty, whether he is a Moral Philosopher or not, 
will depend no doubt mainly upon his natural capacity for moral 
insight, u^on the training which that capacity has received, upon 
character, upon general intellectual training, upon experience of 
life in general or of the particular department and aspect of 
life in question. But the great difference between the Moral 
Philosopher and the empirical Moralist or the professor of some 
specialized practical Science is this:— that the Moral Philosopher 
knows, or ought to know, distinctly what he is aiming at, and 
the practical man often does not. It is not so much that the 
Mora^Philosopher can answer ethical questions better than, other 
people, but that he knows how to put them better than other 
people. Take, for instance, the case of Vivisection. As one 
reads the utterances of Judges, Physiologists, Physicians, Eccle- 
siastics, Politicians, and Journalists upon the question, one is 
struck by the fact that not one in fifty of them seems to know 
what he has got to prove. The Physiologist often shows that 
he has hut a very confused idea of what a moral question is 
He labours to prove that Vivisection advances knowledge or 
«aves pain without seeming to be aware that .some people might 
quite intelligibly hold that knowledge ought not to he obtained 
01 pain saved by such and such means or in such and such 
circumstances, and that the question whether they are right 01 
not"’cannot be settled by Physiology. On the other hand, the 
Anti-vivisectionist rails at the immorality of doing evil that 
good may ceme without asking how on such a principle he is to 
justify a surgical operation or a judicial punishment. In the 
present state of opinion, Moralists are not likely to be in entire 
aareement about Vivisection more than other people. Even 

o 
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among Moralists of tho same school there is still room for 
different applications of accepted principles. But even so/if, 
would probably be found that the extremes of opinion would 
laxely be founil among competent students of Moral Philosophy 
If anybody doubts whether the conscious and deliberate appli- 
cation of theory to moral questions is not capable of enormouslj' 

1 educing the debatable area, he should read Edmund Gurney’s 
Essays on the subject in Tertiuvi Quid. That very earnest 
and independent thinker argued the question on hedonistic- 
utilitarian grounds, and decided in favour of Vivisection severely 
limited and regulated, liut this is just one of the cases where the 
decision is not likely to be very much affected by the adoption ot 
an ideal in place of a hedonistic Utilitarianism, though the non- 
hedonist is likely to give greater weight than the Hedonist to 
the effect of the thing upon the character of those who practise 
or witness it, 

I may put what I have been saying in another form by 
saying that the function of the Moral Philosopher in the 
decision of ethical questions is rather that of the Judge than 
that of the jury. Consulted as to what a man ought ^to do 
under such and such circumstances, he will not, qua Moral 
Philosopher, say, ‘ You should do this or that,’ but rather he 
will explain the relevant ethical principles, apply them to the 
facts of the ease, and then say, ‘ If you think that this action 
will produce such and such results, or if you think such and 
such an end more important than this or that other end, then do 
so-and-so; if not, don’t. If you think, for instance, that these 
experiments have such and such a chance of saving pain ; if yon 
think that the pain they may save is equivalent to what they 
must cost ; if you think that the good to humanity which they 
may effect is morally more than equivalent to any hardening of 
the heart which they may possibly bring with them, then per- 
tonn these experiments , if not, don’t.’ Such is the way 4;hat 
the Moral Philosopher will sum up the case, whether to his own 
Conscience or to somebody else. The Moral Philosppber is 'the 
Judge, the Conscience and judgement of the individual (whether 
the philosopher himself or his client) are the jury. 
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I may add one further remark. Most of the objections 
brought against Casuistry, whether in its theological or its 
purely philosophical form, affect mainly the scientific considera- 
tion of individual, and especially of abnormal and exceptional, 
problems in conduct. The most, it seems to me, that Moral 
Philosophy can do for such cases is to produce, in conjunction 
with other studies and influences, a habit of mind favourable to 
their reasonable consideration. We may quite well deprecate 
the discussion of such ahnormal eases by anticipation, and may 
e\ en admit that when they do occur in actual practice a healthy 
instinct will decide them better than theoretical subtlety. But 
the assailant of Casuistry usually talks as if on the general 
questions of conduct~~on those general questions of which each 
man has to settle a good many for himself one way or another 
e\ ery day between the time he gets up in the morning and the 
time he goes to bed at night— he talks (I say) as if on such 
questions as these there was a general consensus, at least among 
sensibjp and well-meaning people. Such an assumption seems to 
me the very shallowest of delusions. Directly we leave words 
and come to things, the consensus disappears. It is merely the 
vagueness of language that seems to sanction its existence 
People are agreed, no doubt, as to the wrongness of murder. 
But that is only because murder means killing, except where 
killing is justifiable. As to the immorality of killing in war, or 
by means of punishment, or to reduce population, or by way of 
Euthanasia, there is no consensus at all. No doubt, in these 
questions of merely negative Morality there is an approximate 
consensus among the great majority. But come to positive 
precepts. There, again, we find a consensus as to copy-book 
headings, such as ‘ Be truthful, be honest, be charitable, be 
temperate.’ There is a consensus as to virtues; there is none as 
to duties. ’ Be temperate.’ Yes. But there are many ways of 
beiilg temperate. It is possible to eat and drink wealth 
equivalent to one pound, or even five pounds, a day without 
positively injuring one’s constitution; and it is possible also to 
live on a shilling a day, or with practice on a great deal less. 
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Which course am I to adopt my income and position being rib- 
and-so2 I ought to give money to Charity; but liow much'i' 
I ought to provide for the future ; but how much ? f ought to 
de\'otc myself to my profession ; hut how much time should 
I give to my pupils ^ I ought to j;osearch ; but how ought I to 
divide my time between research, teaching, and auiusomeut, or 
more general social duties ? It is no use to say that an exact 
determination of such questions is iinpoBsiblo. There is scarcely 
a consensus as to the barest outline of an answer. It is on those 
general questions of conduct, which can never be escaped, ratlier 
than in the discussion of abnormal complications of individual 
circumstances, that the practical application of clearly thought 
out ethical piinciples seems likely to be most fruitful. 

VI 

The question what in detail ai’e the methods by which Moral 
Philosophy solves these questions of means to the ideal end 
for individual and community is one whicli it does not he 
within the scope of this work to discuss. There is no conceivable 
blanch of knowledge which may not at this or 'chat poiiit have 
a hearing upon some question of conduct. Every Science has or 
may have its social applications. It may no doubt be contended 
that the Science which has the most direct and immediate 
bearing upon questions of conduct is the Science of Society m 
general. It has recently been contended that the place of Moial 
Philosophy, as it has hitherto been understood, is hereafter to be 
taken by a ‘rational moral Art' based upon a comprehensive 
Sociology. It is not even suggested that such a Science can give 
ns a new method of discovering the true end at which Society 
ought to aim— the criterion by which to judge whether one state 
of society is better than another. And, so long as the suggestion 
relates merely to the mode of discovering what kinds of conduct 
are best suited to attain a given end, it cannot he denied „that 
the understanding of Society and the ways in which it evolves 
is the Science of all others wMch would be most paleulated to 
throw light upon the means of social improvement, and conse- 
quently upon problems of individual conduct. It is ha^-dly 
alleged that such a comprehensive Science exists in a form which 
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IS' at present competent to supply much information as to the 
’means of social improvement. Sociology, in the form which it 
has hitherto assumed, consists for the most part of generalization 
which, even if well founded, ia far too vague and abstract to he 
fruitful of practical applications. Such attempts at rapid and 
immediate application as have hitherto been made are too often 
vitiated by assumptions and confusions of the kind which 
we have already examined in connexion with the Ethics of 
Herbert Spencer. It is a good feature of the more recent 
sociological teaching that the idea of a complete Sociology, 
resting for the most part on more or less distant physiological 
analogies and more or less irrelevant generalizations from 
Anthropotegy, seems to be in process of being superseded by the 
idea of a group of sociological Sciences, each of them dealing 
with some paudieular aspect of social phenomena — religious, 
economic, political, hygienic, and the like — or of careful enquiries, 
by way of statistics or otherwise, into the causes of particular 
social tendencies and the remedies for particular social diseases 
There is really nothing particularly novel in the idea that the 
accepted codes ♦of ethical behaviour have been, are being, and 
must lee, criticized and remoulded in the light of advancing 
knowledge, and that such knowledge must be based upon the 
study of past and present social facts. The changes that have 
taken place in the general attitude towards the problem of 
poverty, for instance, have been profoundly modified by the 
teaching first of the older political economy and then of the 
more socialistic tendencies of recent economic thought. Our 
ideas as to the duties of parents and educators have been 
levolutionized by a change of sentiment based in part upon 
experience of the effects of different kinds of treatment, which 
we may, if we like, call an advance of pedagogic Science. Of 
Sociology so understood it may fairly be said that there is 
notliing new about it except the name. 

It is no doubt possible to speculate about a future Science of 
Society which will hereafter sum up and co-ordinate all the 
residts of the separate lines of sociological enquiry. But it may 
be cjoubted whether the idea of a single Science of Society does 
not really represent too vast a programme to be treated with 
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much success by any speaal body of experts. The professor Of 
Any particular branch of Social Science ought, no doubt, to know 
something about Society in general and about the Science of 
Society in general, in so far aa such knowledge admits of being 
reduced to the form of a Science: but wlion it comes to practical 
applications it is probable that the opinions oC the ‘ Educationist ’ 
(it indeed his opinion is to be preferred to that of the experienced 
teacher) on a question of eduGition, or of an Economist on 
a question of financial policy, or of the political thinker on 
a question of Legislation or Administration will not always he of 
more value than the opinion of an expert in so comprehensive 
a science as the Science of Society in general. 

Even if we look forward to the gradual builduig up of 
a Sociology of a kind which, it is arlmitted, does not now exist, 
it will be impossible to admit that ethical Science will tiver be 
wholly swallowed up in that of Sociology. The moral nature of 
man, though undoubtedly in very close connexion with othei 
aspects of his nature, will always remain a distinct aspect of it, 
and an aspect quite as much worthy of separate study as the 
physical or economic aspects of individual or socKity. It is true, 
again, that this moral nature can — sometimes, from some points 
of view, for some purposes — ^be studied as exhibited on a large 
scale in the actions, characteristics, and conduct of whole societies, 
but after all those larger phenomena only admit of being under- 
stood in the light of a close study and appreciation of the 
individual man. Even in studying Society at large, it must be 
remembered that moral progress, though closely connected with 
other kinds of progress, is not the same thing as any other kind 
of progress. It must further be insisted that no possible study 
of the facts of past history will ever by itself supply a solution 
of present moral difficulties. The moral ideal grows and 
developes ; its growth is affected doubtless by environment and 
by history, but we can never construct a moral ideal merely,. out 
of the study of the past. It is the tendency of the Sociologist to 
insist upon the irffiuence which history and circumstance have 
exercised upon ideals without remembering the equally impoi- 
tant influence which ideals — ideals which from their very nature 
are new and unpredictable — are continually exercising upon 
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history. The ideals are always growing, and for that very 
reason it is never possible that the mere study of the past, or 
even the discovery of sociological laws, can form a complete 
guide even as to the means to what presents itself to us as the 
true ideal— still less as to the value of the ideals themselves. It 
is no doubt well to emphasize tho fact that individual conduct 
often depends upon the answer that is given to large problems 
of social and political policy which can only he solved hy the 
study of social facts, and cannot be determined off-hand by 
the intuitions of the average man or even of the moral genius 
But there will always remain the question of the individuaTs 
duty in the face of a given social situation and of ascertained 
social laws h And the question what that duty is will always 
be a question which, in so far as it admits of scientific 
study and solution at all, must remain the problem of Moral 
Philosophy, the methods of which, for reasons which have 
already appeared in the course of our enquirj^, can never be 
precisely the same as those of any other Science. 

We might no doubt, if we pleased, break up Moral Philosophy 
into a Science A)f ends which is a branch of Metaphysic, and 
a Science of means which is a branch of general Social Science, 
but in each case the branch which deals with the question of 
individual duty is so distinctive a one that it will always 
demand separate treatment, while the fact that from the ethical 
point of view the means are paid; of the end will always forbid 
a too sharp separation between the two problems. The close 
connexion between Moral Science and the particular social 
Sciences which exist or the more comprehensive Social Science 
which is little more than an aspiration, may be admitted. It is 
only the patronizing and superior tone which such writers as 
M Ldvy-Bruhl adopt towards the whole conception of a Moral 
Science which compels us to insist that it is only by ignoring 
the real problems of the moral life that that Science can be 

’ I pass over tlie question of the sense in which we can speak of ‘laws’ 
in social matters as a problem belonging in part to Logic, in part to Sociology 
itself, merely protesting against the idea that such laws ai'e to be identified 
with mechanical ‘ uniformities.’ The limitations which must always exist 
to the discoveiy of such laws have been insisted on in the chapter on 
Free-will. 
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treated as already srtipersedcd I y i positn e Sacncc of Society 
Ihc distinction Ix^twoon what is and what onj,ht to he, iHitwoGn* 
what is and what Ls good, must iilw’aya be an iui|)ortant one 
except for tliose who believe that they have abolished the lattei 
category iiltogcthcr. In>r those w'ho believe in the distinction 
there must always reniaiu a Science of the good and of the 
means thereto 

vn 

It is no doubt extremely important that the ethical cn([uii0) 
should not make immediate edification his primary object. His 
business is to examine, to test, and to criticize existing moral 
ideas; and, if he is to perform that task, he must avoid the 
tcmptatioii to become the mere apologist of the actualfy received 
Morality. But, if the primary object of every Science is simply 
knowledge for its own sake, it is unreasonable to assume that 
any Science will exercise no influence upon practical life, and 
that assumption is peculiarly gratuitous when we have to do 
with the Science whose very object-matter is practice. And 

’ These lemarks are suggested by M. L. L^iy-Brahl's La Morale et In 
Seienoe dee Maeurs (Ed. ii., 1904). The real difference he^Ween. the gtjithoi b 
position and that taken up in the present work lies not so much in what 
the author actually contends with regard to the relations between Sociology 
and Morality as in the whole ooncepition of the Universe, of Man, and of 
Society implied by his book— a conception which is rather assumed than 
established by any attempt to grapple with its difficulties. On these ultimate 
questions this clever writer does not appeal to have advanced much beyond 
the position of Comte and Herbert Spencer, though he has no doubt 
avoided many of their crudities ; but at bottom he traces the idea of inoial 
obligation exclusively to the operation of external social sanctions. M. Eauh, 
in his L’Mxjpdrience morale, seems to me to have a much jusLer ideal of the 
true lelations between the individual and the social Conscience, and again 
between the place of Science and the individual moral judgement. ' Entie 
1 art de vivre et la philoaophie de la morale il y a place pour une science de 
la vie (ib., p. 237).’ This seems to be just the modem equivalent of the old 
Casuistry which I desiderate — the attempt to bring the actual, growing 
Conscience of mankind into contact with the real problems of life^ and 
Society in general m the light of full scientific knowledge of Man and of 
Society ; though the author seems to me somewhat unduly to disparage the 
importance of Metaphysic as a basis (though not a substitute) for the 
theoretical study of Morals, and even its practical value in helping to 
a proper appreciation of the idea of Morality in general and eonsequejatly 
of duties in particular. 
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the practical value of ethical Science does not consist, I believe, 
’ entirely in the discussion and settlement of particular disputed 
questions of conduct. I am prepared to contend that the study 
of the general principles of Moral Philosophy is not only an 
important element in general intellectual education, hut that it 
is likely (if conducted in the right way) to exert a stimulating 
influence upon character and life. ‘To the attainment of the 
virtues knowledge conduces little or nothing,’^ said Aristotle. 
That is quite true ; and it is no less true that ‘ knowledge 
puffeth up, hut love edifieth.' But it is true, also, that very 
often ‘ more harm is done from want of thought than want of 
will.’ To produce the hahit of reflection about conduct, or what 
Thomas Afnold used to call ‘ moral thoughtfulness,’ is one of the 
chief objects of moral education. After all, it would really be 
stiange if the thinking about duty should be found, as a rule, to 
have a demoralizing tendency. Moral Philosophy will not make 
a good man any more than Theology will make a religious man 
But it has usually been considered that a certain amount of 
religious or theological teaching is helpful in that direction, 
when conjoined *with that personal influence by which alone, as 
it has lieen well said, Virtue is really teachable. It is a modest 
plea to urge that good effects may, likewise in due subordination 
to the living influence of personal character and other emotional 
forces, spring from the thoughtful consideration of moral prin- 
ciples carried to whatever point of theoretical abstraction is 
demanded by the general level of the individual’s education and 
culture 

Such 'study is likely to be beneficial in two ways — in a 
directly ethical way and in another way which may be called 
ethico-religious. The mere clearing up of difficulties and per- 
plexities of personal conduct is likely to be the least conspicuous 
effect which the study of Moral Philosophy may have upon 
those who study it in a right spirit. First, as regards the 
directly ethical way— there are, as we have discovered, strict 
limits to the extent to which even professed students of Moral 
Philosophy are likely to be the better able to clear up such 
difficulties owing to their theoretical training. But exceptional 
‘ Eih. Kio. II, eap. iv, 3 (p. 1105 fc). 
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liftiealties ai‘e uot tho ^rr^atest Jithcnltic., of pj’acfcica] lif«. ^ 
Ajiart altogotlier from the abnormal crises which supply 
piohlems for the Casuist and plots for the literary Ai’iist, most 
people find it hard enough, or would tind it hard enough if they 
thought more, to deal with the difficulties that occur in every 
life and at all periods of that life. It is hy giving men a elearei 
conception of the end of life and of their particnlar duty in it 
tliat Moral Philosophy is, I think, likely to he of most practical 
use. And this influence, he it observed, is to a largo extent 
independent of the particular system which the man learns and 
the particular hooks or living teachers whom he chances to fall 
in with. To some extent every one must build up his onn 
ideal of life for himself ; hut he may be powerfully aided in 
building it up hy having his attention directed to the theoretical 
aspects of the subject, and by being forced to give a definite 
answer to the questions which men are tempted to postpone till 
the answer to them is useless. Intellectual eleamesb is not the 
chief prerequisite of a good life. In the infancy of speculation 
men were disposed to exaggerate its influence. Socrates and the 
great Stoics, though even they were quite ils much ^ethical 
prophets as speculative philosophers, have been less successful 
ethical teachers than the Saints and the heroes who have cared 
little for ethical theory. But Socrates was not wrong in 
believing that intellectual clearness about the ideal of life is one 
of the influences that make for Morality, at least by taking 
away some of the obstacles to it in characters not wanting iii 
the desires and emotions from which right action must spring 
It will very likely be objected that I am confusing the functions 
of the moral teacher with that of the Moral Philo.sopher. But 
I should submit that no absolute line can be drawn between 
the provinces of the two. There is some theory even in the 
Catechism; and there is much practical teaching, good or bad. 
to be found in the writings of Plato and ArLstotle, of KanJ} and 
Hegel, of Spinoza and Schopenhauer. The higher the intel- 
lectual level of the moral teaching, the larger may be* the 
amount of theory introduced into it, or at least the larger niaj' 
be the influence which a sound moral theory may exercise uppn it 
All ethical teaching should be, as far as possible, consistent with 
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^1, sound nthical Philteophy, though the pracfacal teacher may 
huliBcll: be very little of a Philotiopher. When the object of the 
teaching is niaiiily practical, the element of theory will naturally 
Ijc kept very much in the background. In the teaching of 
Moral Philosophy as a branch of intellectual study the intel- 
lectual side -tlie desire to get theoretical truth — should bo 
uppermost : and no desire for immediate edification should 
prevent difficulties being probed to the bottom. It is otherwise 
in the practical teaching of the School, or the newspaper, or the 
pulpit. Eut the man who thinks and the man who acts are, 
after all, one and the same person: and at a high level of 
Culture the theoretical study of Ethics may often be a means 
ol awaken*ing interest in the practical problems of life, and of 
stimulating the sense of duty — particularly in minds in whidi 
the break-up of traditional religious or ethical systems has 
involved a confusion or a reaction which does not always 
stop at the merely intellectual form under which moral ideals 
have been presented to them. There is no reason why Moral 
Philosophers, or pei'sons not uninfluenced by the systematic 
study Moral "’Philosophy, should not also to some extent be 
moral teachei's, as they were (with admirable I'esults) in the 
days of Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. 

The second way in which Moral Philosophy is likely to be 
practically useful is through its connexion with Eeligion. 
A reasonable Theology must be based upon a sound ethical 
system : or, to put it in a more concrete way, it must be based 
upon the evidence and the contents of the moral consciousness h 
That does not of course mean that the individual must have 
consciously gone through the intellectual process by which the 
reflective Philosopher arrives at his speculative system. Even 
tor the highly intellectual man (as I have fully explained] 
Religion may at times be perfectly rational and yet largely 
‘ unepnseious ’ — in the sense that its intellectual basis is not fully 
analysed. But, in the present state of religious thought, it 
IS but too oljyious that for many besides persons of the highest 
education this ' unconseions ’ Religion often gives way through 

^ ThiB must Ije understood in the sense and -with the qualifications set 
loi'th in the first and second chapters of this hook, 
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the lreak]u^-<lown of the historical and dogmatic traditions 
with which it has Ix^tn associateil. I holie>c the study of Moral 
Philosophy to he one of the mcaiiH hy which for aucli minds 
llcligion may be purified and its iiifluence resiorod. No doulst 
tlu^ speculative basis of Eieligioii njust he sought not in. Ethics 
taken hy itself liut in Ethics taken in connexion wiili that 
general theory of the Universe which we call Philosophy. But 
of all brancdies of Philosophy Ethics is the one which has the 
closest connexion with religious belief ; and, if its province 
be extended so as to cover the connexion between the idea 
of an objective Morality and a religious view of the Universe, 
it is, I think, not impossible for Ethics to be studied with advan- 
tage even by persons who have hardly the leisure or capacity 
for any very thorough study of pure Logie or pure Metaphysics 
There is no hard and fast line between Moral Philosophy and 
a sound practical teaching of Ethics; jvust as there is none, oi 
ought to be none, between the highest Religious Philosophy and 
the Religion which may be taught to a child. There may 
be teaching and writing and study at every level of theoretical 
thoroughness and completeness. The reading of^fomial h^oks of 
Moral Philosophy must necessarily be confined to a comparatively 
small class ; but the larger that class can become, the more it is 
likely that the general teaching of Religion and Morality will 
be pervaded by the influence of a sound religious and ethical 
Philosophy h 

' It may be objected, peibaps, that I am assuming that the Philosophy 
-which will be taught is the particular system expounded in these 'pages foi 
some other system favourable to a feheistic Religion based on Morality); 
and that the teaching of Moral Philosophy may result, either through the 
influence of particular teachers and boohs or through the working of the 
readers’ and pupils’ own minds, in a sceptical attitude towards both 
Religion and Morality. This is of course tiue, but such results have been 
known to follow from the teaching of the most rigidly conservative systems, 
of Ethics and Theology. Of course there are limits to the extent to which 
it is desirable that speculative questions should be presented to untrained 
or very immatuie minds. But I freely confess that I know of no way oi 
teaching people to think without their sometimes taking the liberty to 
think differently from their teacher. For all that, I am prepared lo 
maintain that to make people think is both a good thing in itself airJ on 
the whole likely to have good results in the more nanowly ethical senao. 
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These ren.arks are made from the point of one who personally 
.believes that the idea of an objective Morality logically involves 
the theistic view of the Universe, and is most effectively taught 
in connexion with that view. But I do not limit the value 
of this teaching of Moral P]j.ilosophy to the influence of persons 
and books in harmony with these views. I should expect some 
good effects to flow from the teaching of any Philosophy which 
recognizes the objectivity of the Moral Law ; and much of what 
I have said of the practical effects of ethical teaching might even 
be applicable to the teaching of systems of a sceptical or destruc- 
tive tendency ; since the moral consciousness exists even in those 
who deny its authority or misunderstand its nature, and its 
influence 'may be increased even by inadequate attempts at the 
explanation of it. Still it is impossible for one who admits the 
influence of theory upon practical life to deny that the tendency 
of false or one-sided or sceptical theoretical influences may, and 
mnst in the long run, have a destructive and injurious practical 
influence. But it is not for those who believe in the ultimate 
lationality of the Universe to attempt to counteract the influence 
of suijh theories hy the suppression or discouragement of serious 
thinking, 

Moral Philosophy must be looked upon primarily as a specula- 
tive Science. Its study requires no other justification than the 
fact that it is the study of one of the most fundamental of oui 
intellectual ideas, of one most important department or aspect 
of Reality. But in considering the question hy whom and 
to what extent Moral Philosophy should he studied, the question 
of its practical bearing upon life is not in'elevant. Even the 
purely speculative Science should hav^e its group of special 
students, but it need not necessarily have a place in ordinary 
non-specialist Education. A few words may he said on this 
latter topic. 

" VIII 

The plaqe of Moral Philosophy in Education must depend 
in part, of course, upon the place which we assign to Philosophy 
in .general : and it is impossible here to attempt an adequate 
defence of the position that Philosophy is the ideal culmination 
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tmd goal of all non-speciahst Education fho raison for thftt 
conclusion is simply the fact that Philo^sophy is the Science “ol. 
the Univei-se at large • sonie thought uiid some ideas about the 
ITuiverae at large do seem almost obviously to form pai‘t of an 
ideal education. And in that Scieii.ee of the Universe at laige 
the Science which deals with the ends of human life and the 
mean.s by which they arc to be attained must naturally occupj. 
a peculiarly prominent place. Tt is possible, of course, to iinpai t 
ideas about the true end of human life iu other ways than by the 
theoretical study of Morality — by literature, by history, by 
systematic religious and moral tcaeliing of the hortative, 
authoritative, or emotional kind. But when that questioning 
spirit which it is the business of the highest Education to evoke 
has once been aroused, it wdll not be content with a moral 
instruction wdiich re.sts wholly upon Authority or appeals only 
to the emotions. Some knowledge of the nature and grounds oi 
moral obligation should indeed form part of all Education, e\ cn 
the most elementary — some teaching about the existence and 
authority of Conscience, and about the general rules of action. 
When this kind of Education is carried up aR**it were Jp the 
highest intellectual level, it becomes Moral Philosophy. There is 
no absolutely sharp line of distinction between those general 
ideas about the Universe which actually do form part of all 
Education, even as it is, and that systematic and reasoned enquiry 
which we call Philosophy. When and in proportion as the 
attempt to think about things in general becomes systematic 
and thoroughgoing, it becomes Philosophy. In the same way 
there is no absolute line of distinction between simple moral 
instruction when once it attempts to give a reason — when it says 
‘ don’t do this because Conscience forbids you ’ or ‘ don’t do that 
because it gives pain or has such and .such other bad results ’ — 
and the most scientific Ethics Just as an ideal intellectual 
education would culminate in Philo.sophy, so the ideal iimral 
education would culminate in Moral Philosophy. It i.s true that 
when we reach the intellectual level which we call, systemastic 
Philosophy, it is an essential part of the intellectual discipline 
that we should not be too narrowly or immediately eager abcait 
practical results. While ive are actually'' engaged in speculation, 
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jhe mind must bo opened not only to the question 'what is 
duty ’ or ‘ whfit is moral obligation,’ but also to the question 
whether there be such things as duty ajid moral obligation 
or not. But that does not prevent our holding that in the long 
run, at a certain level of intellectual development, for minds and 
characters duly prepared, it is to the interest of practical 
Morality that such questions should be raised; and that the 
attempt to an.swer them is an instrument not only of intellectual 
but of inoral Education. And, if Eeligion be, in the sense which 
has been explained in previous chapters, founded upon the 
testimony of the moral consciousness, it will be a means of 
religions Education also. In an age in which authoritative 
Religion 'bften loses its hold over cultivated minds in conse- 
quenee of the discovery of the inadequate views of History and 
Theology with which it has been associated, the study of Philo- 
sophy^, and especially the ethical and religions side of it, may he 
a peculiarly valuable means of strengthening or restoring the 
beliefs which are essential or most fai’ourable to the highest 
kind of life. These remarks are of course made from the 
point of view of those who believe that such questions as ' what 
is duty? ' ‘ what is the end of the Universe ? ’ and the like admit of 
a constructive answer. What is the best means of moral Educa- 
tion from the point of view of those who do not believe that 
there is in our sense of the word any such thing as Morality or 
moral obligation, is a question which I do not profess to answer. 

I will not here enlarge upon the practical reasons which make 
our ideal of an education culminating in Philosophy an ideal 
which Yannot actually be carried out even in the ease of all 
those who receive what is, in the ordinary sense of the word, the 
highest education. The ideal education must remain an ideal 
those who are best trained in Science or History, in Literature or 
Philology, must often in practice learn very little about that 
philosophic view of the Universe as a whole which is the ideal 
culmination of aU knowledge: those who busy themselves with 
ultimate questions about the Universe must too often remain 
ignorant enough of the particular branches of knowledge upon 
which ideally a true Philosophy of the Universe should rest. All 
we can do is to aim at the ideal in so far as practical needs and cir- 
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cumstaneea permit, I will only make two furth i ren arks wl lel 
flirectly concern the place of Moral Philosopliy in Edneatioii 
The first is that Moral Philosophy aeema peeuliai'ly w^cll adapted 
for the study of those who can only study Philosophy a little 
It is less technical, and in its earliest statics less difficult than 
IjOgic or Metaphyaic : and, though it is not {I think) desirable 
that it should he taught in entire disconnexion from the meta- 
physical or theological problems to which it ultimately leads, these 
problems are here approached from their most practical and least 
technical side. The other point on which I should insist is that 
it would seem especially desirable as an element in the educa- 
tion of all whose sphere of work is man or human society m 
general, rather than the dealing with material things o/even with 
any highly specialized department of human aftairs. It would 
seem specially important for the clergyman (on account both of its 
theoretical connexion with Theology and of its practical bearings 
upon life) ; for the teacher, who can have no theoretical idea of 
the object of Education without it; for the writer on public 
affairs — hope it will not be thought to involve too Aristotelian 
a view of the State if I add the practical politician or civil 
servant. If from one point of view Moral Philosophy eonneets 
itself with Metaphysic or speculative Philosophy, there is another 
point of view from which it is closely connected witli the theo- 
retical study of Politics, of Law, and of Social Philosophy in all 
its branches. These can hardly be dealt with scientifically at 
all without some previous study (however general and elemen- 
tary) of that ideal of human life which, as Aristotle held, is the 
same for the man and for the citizen, and of that moral natuie 
of man which make.s such an ideal possible. Moral Philosophy 
is the essential basis of any Political Philosophy that has any 
claim to be called Philosophy at all. Political Philosophy is 
generally regarded as concerned chiefly with the means to the 
end of human life in so far a.s it can be promoted by State action. 
There is indeed so much consensus as to what is good iu human 
life, in that broad and rough way in which the good^can be pio- 
moted by State action, that for the most part political discussion, 
whether theoretical or practical, is concerned chiefly with the 
question of means. But still no true theory of the State, or ot 
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its functions and limitations, ia possible without some preliminary 
ctearing up of the ideas of right and wrong, justice and injustice, 
good and evil. And there are a large class of questions relating 
to State interference in various departments of life— Punish- 
ment, Liberty, Coercion, Toleration, and the like — which lie on 
the borderland between Moral and Political Philosophy, and 
which cannot he satisfactorily dealt with without some con- 
sideration of purely ethical problems. In no department of life 
IS it easier to show that the most important practical results 
have followed from the view which people have consciously or 
unconsciously taken of what may seem very theoretical and 
speculative questions. I have explained already that in questions 
of praeti?al action the Moral Philosopher as such is a man who 
knows how to put the question better than other people rather 
than the man who knows how to answer it better than other 
people. But very often to put the question rightly goes a long 
way towards giving a satisfactory answer to it. In their atti- 
tude towards social problems, in their dealings with crime, in 
their relations with lower races, in their religious and educational 
policy, modem ^tate.s have been and obviously are at this moment 
dominated by all kinds of theories of the kind which it is the 
business of Moral Philosophy to test. It is a modest claim for 
Moral Philosophy to contend that some acquaintance with these 
questions in their speculative form may conduce to clearness of 
view in dealing with them on their practical side. 

The mention of Political Philosophy may, I trust, be valuable 
as an indication of the kind of practical usefulness which we 
may expect from Moral Philosophy, As regards Political Philo- 
sophy the prejudices which have stood in the way of a reasonable 
view of the relation between theory and practice are largely 
absent, Nobody supposes that the political thinker as such is 
necessarily well qualified for any one of the branches of prac- 
tical Statesmanship or administration. Everybody is aware 
that many of the veiy greatest Statesmen have been entirely 
Ignorant of, or very little influenced by, political theories in any- 
thing like a speculative form. And yet there is no shallower 
vi$w of History than to suppose that in the political sphere 
theories have not profoundly influenced life — theories which 
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ave ofteu had tlieu oii^u m the brama of piu'oly specolatiTe 
or academic thinkers. Plato s mistake al>out the PhdoBopher 
King conBifited only in the usaumption (ao far aa we take him 
literally) that the peraou wlio excogitates and expounds the 
theories must he also the person toj^dve them practical effect as 
legislator or administrator. The influenee which the Moial 
Philo. 50 pher has exercised, and with advantage might exercise to 
a still greater extent, over practical life is, I believe, of the same 
kind as the influence of the theoretical writer on Politics : and 
to a very large extent that influence will be exercised in the same 
sphere, for it is (as I have already contended) in respect of large 
questions of public or social policy that there is most room tor 
the theoretical discussion of questions of duty, and '’that the 
dangers and limitations which attach to the attempt theoretically 
to discuss details of personal conduct have the least application 
To discuss some large question of social duty or policy' — ^theuses 
of wealth, the limits of personal expenditure, the way to deal 
with poverty, the treatment of the unemployed, the problem of 
religious and moral education, the treatment of crime, the 
organization of industry, the morality of Vivisection, the duty 
of the higher races to the lower — with due reference to first 
piinciples would seem to be the proper sphere for sueli applied 
Moral Philosophy or Casuistry as is possible and desirable undei 
the conditions of modern life. The Moral Philosopher as such has 
of course only to do with the principles, not with the partieulai 
applications, and to discuss any one of these subjects in anj'' detail 
involves many kinds of knowledge and experience which the 
Philosopher as such is very far from possessing. To make him- 
self master of the knowledge lequired for the solution of some 
one practical problem or group of problems, and to discuss it in 
the light of a reasonable theory of life and of Society, would he 
enough to absorb the energies of a Moral Philosopher who wished 
to become a Casuist of the kind that the modern world requii es 
In the present work the discussion of even the most general 
problems of conduct has been smaller perhaps than^ is usual in 
formal treatises upon Moral Philosophy. I have touched upon sueli 
questions sufficiently, I trust, to indicate the lines on wliieh they 
should he dealt with, and to avoid the imputation of having 
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theoretical interests of Moral Philosophy it is essential, I believe, 
a'^ every turn to take practical examples, Whatever may be 
thought of its claims as a definite Science. Casuistry is essential 
tor the illustration of Moral, Philosophy even in its most abstract 
form. In the present vork the treatment of particular virtues 
or duties has hardly gone beyond the limits of illustration. To 
gi'v e a more detailed account of the ideal of life — of the chief 
goods of life, their relative importance or their place in the good, 
and the main rules of action which conduce to the attainment of 
these goods, is, I believe, a task which falls strictly within the 
piovince of Moral Philosophy. It might even be contended that 
the very* general diseussions with w'hieh this work has been 
chiefly occupied are the mere Prolegomena to an ideal ' System 
of Moral Philosophy,’ But in the present state of ethical Science, 
there is no consensus even as to the Prolegomena. It is here 
that the purely theoretical or strictly philosophical difficulties of 
the subject lie, though it is after these Prolegomena are settled 
that the real difficulties for the practical ethical judgement begin. 
Perhaps I shal? some day be tempted to essay some fuller account 
of the practical ideal which to my own mind would seem to result 
from the principles which I have endeavoured to indicate. Wliy 
a more detailed application of the ideal to the concrete difficulties 
of individual and social life is a task which is not likely to be 
attempted with success by persons much better qualified for the 
task than the present writer, I have already tried to explain 
Such a task is not the proper task of Moral Philosophy, not 
because Casuistry is impossible or immoral, but because it is too 
extensive a Science to be professed, and too difficult an Art to be 
piactised, by any one person or any particular class of academical 
01 professional persons. The Science and Art of Casuistry merge 
in that Science and Art of Life which -all branches of theoretical 
knowledge, all branches of enquiry or literature, all professions 
and callings are or ought to be in various manners and degrees 
engaged in constructing and in practising. It is enough for the 
Moral Philosopher and his Science if, by the discussion of the more 
gei^eral principles upon which such questions should be decided, 
they may make a not unimportant contribution to their .solution 
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ST.P 'J'oini IV. Sm>. P ret 
(Traiialation only, 2 voIh., 25.?. net ) 

ErantjeLkm Pmepwta- 

lionis Zilri XfC iWl Codd. mss. ic- 
consuitT. <jx;ustoYd,S.T.P. TmiilIV 
Svo. li 10=1. 

EwtujdUvc Peril onst'i rt- 

fionisLibiiA". RccoiiMiitT. (xaisfoid 
S.T.P. Toini II, Svo 15.^ 

conircc Hierodein d 

Ma> ccUicin Liln. Rocensuit T. C 113 
ford, S.T.P Svo. 7.S'. 

Eusebius’ EciiesUistlcal Hf- 
fo)i/, according to tho text ot ton, 
with un Introduction bytY. Bi igbt, 
B.B. Crown Svo S». 6d. 

Evagrii Hi siori fcEcclesiasiita, 

exrcoon&KiiioIl. Vidcaii Svo, 4^ 

Irenaeus ; The Th ini Booh of 

Hi. Z.euaeifi', Biifiop of hi/nui, against 
Heresies. With sliort hTotos imd .i 
Blossary by H. Doano, B.B Crown 
Svo. 5ii. 6d. 

Patrum Apostolicorijm, S. Clct- 

nicnhs Ji’oDitmi, S fgmto, S.PoJmmj», 
ijiwe styjciSJfBh Edidit Q-uil. Jacobson, 
B.T.P,R. Tomi II. Svo. il. is. . 


Oxford. ClaTcudon Loniioo, Heuhv rao^OB, Amen Comer, lAC. 
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^Philo. About the Contem^ 

plains Zifa ; or, ike Fourth Booh ofihe 
Treatise coneermnff Virtues. Cntically 
edited, wjtli a defence of its geiyiine- 
ness. ByPred. 0. Oonybeare. 

Svo. 14.S, 

Reliqume Sacrae secmidi ter- 
idrpio sceciifi. 'Reeenanit H. J Rwith, 
S.T.P. Tonn V. 8vo. iJ. 5?. 

SeriptoJram EcdeskiMicovunh 
Opusevlu. Eeoensnit M .T. Eouth, 
S.T.P, Town II. Sto, loa. 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical His- 

fo> u. according to tlie Test of Hassey. 
mth an Introduction by William 
Bright, D.D. Oro'wn Svo. y.?. 6d, 


Sozomani Eistona Eticlesia- 

9tioa. Edidit R. Huasey, ST.B. 
Tomilll. 8vo. 15s. 

Tertuiliaiii Apologeticus ad- 

lerms Senie^pra ditiskaiiis. Edited, 
■wiiili Introduction and Notes, by 
T. Herbert Bindley, B D. Crown 
Syo. 6s. 

de E'luescrlptione 

ifcefeiiconi'.n acl Jftn-iyias : art Srnpn- 
lam. Edited, with Intiodnotion and 
Notes, by T Herbert Bindley, B D 
Crown Sto. 6s 

Theodoreti EcclesiasticuBHis~ 

totiaoLSm V- Eecensmi; T. (Saisford, 
S T.P. Svo, 7®. 6d. 


3. ECCLESlASTICAIi HISTOEY, ETC. 


Adamnani Vita S. Columhae. 

Edited, wjUi Introdimliou, Notes, 
and CHossaiy, by d. T. Eowlor.M.A., 
D.C.L. Crown 8 to, half-bound, 
8s. 6d. mt, ^ 

— The same, tog'ether with 

Translation, gs. 6ci. urf. 

Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica- 

*1 Nc?i! Eiiifmi. Edited, avith Intro- 
dnotion, English Notes, &o,, by C 
Phimmer, M A. a yole Clown 

SVO- 2lSt 

Bedford (W.K.H.). The Blazon 

of Episecriimj. Bein g tho Ai ms home 
^ by, or attributed to, the Arch- 
bwhopa and Biahopa of England 
an^Wales, With an Ordinary of 
the Coats deseribod. and. of ofclier j 
Episoopal Arms. SecWl Fehtion, 
Revised and Bnlarijed With One 
I'hoiisand Illustration.s Sm. 4to, 
huehiam, 31s. 6d, net. 

Bigg. TkeGhridianPlaikmists 
ufAiemndt la By Chai Ics Bi gg, I> !>■ 
Svo, los. 6d. 

Bingham’s Antiquities of the 

GImstian Chircli, and other Woi/.s. 10 
Tols. 8 yo. 3;. 3*. 

Bright. * Gliapters of Early 

FngltshChimh History. ByW Bright, 
HD. ThiiAEditm. Svo. 12s. 

• ■ 


Burnet’s Eisiory of the Befor- 
‘nvifimi of the CImitli of BatjJctJitf- A 
new Edition, by N. Pooooh, M, A, 
7 voZs. Svo. th I os. 

Cardwell’S Bocumentary An- 
iiahofUe Rfi/omed Omreh of FnQhnrl , 
being a Collection of Injunctions, 
Deolaratioiis, Ordeis. Articles of 
Inquiiy, &e. from 1546 to 1716 
2 voi.e. Svo iS®. 

Carleton. The Fart of Rheims 
in the IIAing of the English Bihle. By 
•T 6-. Carleton, H.B . Svo. 5s 6d.net. 

Oonybeare. TheEey of T mth. 

A Manual of the Patdician Church 
of Armenia. The Armeni sin Text . 
edited and trwislated with, illus- 
tratiYs Documents and Introduc- 
tion bvF. C. Conyhenre, M.A. Svo. 

I £3 mt. 

Councils and Ecclesiastical 

Doannmtsielaliwjio Osent Brilaai and 
hetmud. Edited, after Spelman and 
Wilkins, by A. W. Haddan, B.H , 
and W. Stubbs. D,D. Yols. I and 
III, Medium Svo, each li. is. 

Vol. II, Part I. Med Svo, los. flif. 
Yol II, Part n QmthaflisM, 
JKemonals oj St. Taioick- Stiff 
covers, 3s- 6ti. 


Also .at EmiiBDRajf. Oii-^wwr, New Toek and ToROsro 
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ENGLISH THEOLOGY 


Fuller's Gl urch E of 

Sniwi. JBd-ied by J_ S_ BifTYM-, 

M A. 6 voIb. 8vo. 2!, 33 S. 6fJ. tiff. 

Gee. The. EUzahetlian Glevipj ; 

and ihe S»fMsm,cnt of Ridigidn, JSSS- 
1:564. By Hemy Gee, B.D,, P.S.A- 
"With Illniti'ative Bocunicnis awd 
Lists. 8vo. los. 6 d. net. 

Gibson’s Synodus AThglkuiiia, 

EditedbyE. CardiTQll.D I), 8vo. 6.';, 

Hamilton’s [Arcldnshop Jofm) 
tafedu'im, 1552. Edited, ivilh In- 
tioduotwii and Glossary, by TtLOiaiia 
Giaves Laiv. With a, Breface by 
the Right I-Ion. W. E. Oladatono. 
DeinySvo. 12s. 6r?. 

Horstman. Nova Leyonda 

Anghao; As eolloctod by .lohii of 
Tynemouth, John C^pgra-vo, and 
others, and first printed, rvith 
Raw lives, by Wynkyn de Wordo, 
1516. Row re-edited, with fi-osh 
matei'ial from MS. and priniod 
sources by Carl Iloratman, Ph D 
2 vols. Svo. Jh i6.'? ltd. 

Johiij Binhoi) of Ejjlieme,. The 

2 fiiid Poti of his HKlcMnsitailJrt.iitjry. 
[In Synao.] Row first edited liy 
William Ciiretoii, M. A. 4to. ili-is. 

The same, translated by 

E. Payno Smith, M.A, 8vo. 10s. 

Ii0 Neve’s Fasti Eedesiae 

Athglimivte. Corieotod and continued 
fioin 1715 to 1853 by T. Duffus 
Hardy. 3 vola. Svo. il. los. net. 

Noelli (A.) Gatechasmus sive 

puma instUiitiO disciplinnqnc PtefaOs 
Christianae Labne oiphcata. Editio 
nova cura Guil Jacobson, A.M. Svo 
5s. 6 ii. 

4. ENGLISH 

Bigg. The Church's Tosh 

nttdcr ilie Roman. Ewyinc, Witli Pre- 
face. Rotes, .and an Excursus by 
C. Bigg, D B, Svo, 5s not. 

Bradley. Lectures on the 

Rook tj J oh By George Granville 

Biadloy, B.P., Bean of Westmin- 
ster. Crown 8yo. 7.5. 6d. 


ey AG liaal Dis-/ 

a-iiafttm. on Graff 

Bv 6. B. W. Oramatincy, 11 A 
Svo. id.'? 

r 

Becords of the Reformation. 

27 ((.' UiiTOVc, 1517 1533 Mostly now 
for the fir, it iniio printed from MSS 
in the BviliFth Museum and other 
Lihrai'iey. Colli'ctfid and arriuigod 
by R. Ppcock, M.A, 3 vols. Svo 

li. 16.S. 

Reformatio Leguni Ecclesias- 

tiaot mn. The Beforinalion of Ecclo 
Bift.stieal Laws, as attompted in the 
joigas of IloniyVllI, Edi^sird VI, 
iuid Elizahoth. Edited by E. Caid 
widl, D.B. Svo. 6.<;. dd 

Rogers. Ba/)tmn and Ghu^- 
Uaoi Ai'chnonhigtj, By Ohauoiit 1 ' 
Bogots, M.A. Wii.h many Illus 
trationa. Svo. (Offprint 0/ a 
SiUitxi, Vol. V, Part JV.^ Cloth, 
g.a. )icL 

Shirley. Soon e A ccount of th e 

Ch'inch ‘in fhr ApnfoUf jiqo. ByW W, 
Shirley, B.B. ficmiA Rchtiii)!. F<jj>p, 
Svo. 31. 6d. 

Stubbs. Regisirv/ni Saerwin 

Angltcmuim. An attempt to exhibit 
iho coiiiao of Episcopal Suocos^iOn 
in England. ByW. Stubbs, BB 
Small .fto. Pmmd Pldihmi. io,». 6 rl 

Turner. Eedesiue Owlden-. 
falls Moiiwinc.Hta Xuuft Antigutt-sDiw , 
Canoniim et Conoilioriim Grac 
comm Intoi-protationes h.^nao 
Edidit Cuthboilir^ Hamilton 
Tumor, A.M. 4to, sUfl covers 
Paso. I, pars I, 10s. Crt. Ease I, 
pars II, 2 IE. 

THEOLOGY. 

■p 

Bradley. Lectures on Jfctde- 

siaAes. Eythes.imo. Riiifion 

Crown Svo. 5.?. 6 d. , 

Bull’s Worlis, iviih. Nelson'^ 
Life. Edited by E, Burton, B B» 
8 vols. Svo. 2I, 9.?. *■ 

Burnet’s Exfposition of the 
XXXIX Aitiifles. Svo. fs. 


Oxfoidi Olaietidon Priaas, London: Henry Frowhe, Amen Corner, B*0, 
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‘Butler’s Works. Divided into 

Sections ; with Sectional Headings , 
an Index to each volume ; and some 
occasional Notes ; also Piefatory 
Matter. Edited by the Eight Hon. 
W. E. Grladatone. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo. 14s, each. 

Cranmer’s Works. Collected 
and arranged byH. Jenkyns, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, 4 vols, 

8 VO li. I os. 

Enchiridion Theologicum , 

Atth-Emnanum. ] 

Vol. I. Jeremy Taylor’s Eisana- ; 
sflfo from Popery, and Treatise 
on the Eeal Presence. Svo. Ss. 
Vol. II. Barrow on the Suprem- 
acy of the Pope, with his Dis- 
course on the Unity of the 
Churoh. 8vo. 7s. 

Vol. Ill, Tracts selected from 
Wake, Patrick, Stillingfleet, 
Clagetl, and others. 8vo. iis 

Gtreswell’s Hamionia Uvan- 

gelica. Ftftfi l^ition. Svo. gs. 6c7. 

HSIl’s Works. Edited by P. 

Wynter, D.D. to vols. Svo, 3I 3s, 

Heurtley. Rarmonia Sym- 

iciica : Creeds of the Wsstxrri Ohufoh. 
By C. Henitley, D D. Svo, 6s. 6d. 

Homilies appointed to he read 

III OhureJies. Edited by J, Griffiths, 
D. D. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

-Hooker. An Introduction to 

Eootc 0/ Hoofer’s Treatise of 
the Laws of Ecdestastical Polity. By 
F. Paget, D.D Medium Svo. 7s 6d. 

WorlvS, with his Life 

by Walton, airanged by John Keble, 
M.A. Seventh Sdttion. Revised by 
B W. Chm-ch, M.A,, Dean of St, 
Paul’s, and F. Paget, D.D. 3 vols. 
medium Svo. il. ids, 

FA ffii conienience o/pKrritfflsers, Vol. II 
of this edition [FcdesiastKol Polity, 
K^Sook V], 13 sold separately, pnce Twehe 
Shillings. • 

Hooker. The Text as arranged 

by J, Keble, M.A. 2 vols, Svo. i is. 


Jackson’s (Dr. Thomas) IToi’fe. 

1 2 vols. Svo, 3?. 6s. 

Jewel’s TFor^s. Edited by E. 

W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. Svo i?, los 

Martineau. A Study of He- 

ligian: its Sources and Conlmis. By 
James Martineau, D.D. Second Fdf 
bon, 2 vols Crown Svo. 15s. 

Patrick’s Theological Worhst 

9 vols. Svo. If. IS. 

Pearson’s Exposition of the 

Cieed. Revised and eorreeted by 
E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Ediimu. Svo 

1 os. 6d. 

Minor TheologicalWorks 

Edited -with a Memoir, by Edward 
Churtnn, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. los 

Sanday, The Sacred Sites of 

the Qoepels. By W. Sanday, D.D 
With many Illustrations, including 
drawings of the Temple by Paul 
Waterhouse. Svo. 13a. 6d. itef. 

Sanderson’s TFbj'i’g. Edited by 

W. Jacobson, D.D. 6vols. Svo. iJ.ios 

Stillingfleet’s OngineB Sacrae 

2 vols. Svo. gs. 

Rational Accoimt of the 

Gi motds of pjoteiiant Edigtotij being 
a vindication of Ai'chbishop Laud’s 
Relation of a Conference, &o. 2 

vols. Svo. lOs. 

Taylor. The Oxyrhyiichus 

Zogia and the Apoci yphal Gospels. By 
the Eev. Charles Taylor, D D. Svo, 
paper covers, 2s. 6d, net. 

Wall’s History of Infant Bap- 
tism, Edited by H. Cotton, D.O.L. 
2 vols. Svo. ll. IS. 

Waterland’s Works, with Life, 
by Bp, Van Mildert. A nm Fditlon, 
with copious Indexes. 6 vols. Svo. 

2l. IIS. 

Review of the DoctHne 

of the Fuchanst, with a Preface by 
the late Bishop of London. Crown 
Svo. 6?. 61J. 


Also at Edineueoii, Gmscow, New Tokk and Tokosto. 



LirURCIOlOCY 


fftriieatly's lUmimtion of the 

Euoli 'if Cmmn Prnim'. S70. 5s. 

Wyelif. A Caio.hyjve of ihc 

iinijimA TP'ojS.s nj John, Wniht. Tty 

W. Vf, yixu'Iey, J5.D. 8vo, ,v. 6(r. 
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Wyolit. SehdldD^ll^h WarU^ 
HyT. Ani>i!d, M.A. voIjh. 8vc) 

If. IK. Hfi. 

Ti'iohuin^, With, fclu* 

riupploiui'ut. m>\V Drat, (‘ditwl. Jiy 
<(i)ttluu'd Kvo. 7'!. 


5. LITUEGIOLOaT. 


Cardwell’s Tuv Hooky of Owni- 
mon Ptaya-, sot lorlU by n.utUority 
m the Roigii of Kius' HdWiU'd VI, 
oemp.irod with o.ieli otlue*. TUinl 
T.(hhon. Svo. y.i. 

- — ■ Bido't'y of Co u/ercnccy 

/m iht Bnnk of Ocmmn J'n 4 it 

igji fi] i 5 yo. Svi>. p. (ill 

The G-elaaian Sucrament&ry. 
Jilei Siiiiomentuom /OuiimiK YiV- 
elfutus, KtHted, ivith Intieihictinii, 
(ritioal NoIom, and Appendix, by 
H. A 'Wilson, 3 Vt A. BtfcUum Sv 

Liturgies, Easteru and 
■Westetn. Edited, with Iiitruduc'- 
tions and Appondioes, (ly 1 *'. TO. 
Bi'ightinan, M A., <Jti the lOiisih of 
the foi'tayi- Worik. by tt E. Ilnni- 
mond, M.A. 

Vol. I. Eaatorn. JjiturgieB. Doiny 
Svo. it 1% 

Eituale Armenorum : 
the AdmiJiisti'.itioa of tho Hnera- 
ment and othti Kites of the 
ATrn.0n.1a11 Ghuvoh, together with 
the tirreek Kites nf ikiptisni .aiad 
Epiphany ; edited from tlio oldest 
MSS. , by P. C Conybearo. M A , 
ind The East Sydau Epijilwiiy 
Kit, us, tvauslated by A. .T. Maclean, 
B.Tl. 8yo ars not. 


' Helps to tho Study of the 

Book of Coniwion Prayar : Bnnii' 

11 <:uni}>.‘iiiif>n to t’luiroh TVoashjp 
lly llu, Very Kev \V. 3 l, Mteplmns, 
B.D., Driin ol WiHuhustuT. Ctowh 
Syn. “As. (ill. itJ ; iilso \m h'Uthi i 
billditlir-l. 

Lebfl'ie Missal. Tho, as usmi 

i in ilii' (I.dhc'diTil of Kxi'ti'i' (luring 
I ho Epi.S0''|>ahi of its ii™t ISiiSlinp, 
A. 1). 1050- 1071 ; tiigf'llK'TWltbhonu' 
A<'i'<>init of f llo Ur.ll Fonk of PorSiy, 
tho 'MiKhiil of Koboi'l, of .iiiiuiogis 
I &c’. Kditi'd, with IntrOihn-lioii iiiul 

1 hob's, >,y i'\ /?. w.'u'i on, a }>,, aa a 
.|to. hair inomroo^ii. ifs. 

Maakoll. A winii, ZU/ii'iJi/ oj 

Ihi' ilou'<h <•/ Umikimf, iiocoidinK to 
till. iHos ol'SiiTiiin, York, Ht'i'ol'oid, 
and Biuigoi'i and Lho Honnin hitiiig^ 
ai'i'.uigod 111 piirailol roliitiins, wHU 
imfui-i! and nntm. Ky TV, M.wkt!( 
M.A, ntiU Wvo. 1511, 

— — Mon'miMtif lUt'iuditi 
PkOc-iii'c Jliigliutixw T'ho oor.isionil 
Orfioo.s of Ibo Oliuich of Enghn^ 
!i(.<‘Ourmg to llic 'dd use ofSaVihbuf'^ 
the I’rynu'i- in. ICngUsh, anA otlui 

piviyoCH )iud Jbmi.s ii'illt fJiSkw't i* 

tiouH and iiotofi. A'moid J'khln n 
,•5 VoIh. S>V0, 2!. lOK. 

■Warren. The Zitunfi/ ami 
1 Jhlwil nf l/it' Celfic Vlni'Kh. By P. P 
I Wnn'i'n, B 0 . Syo. 14,1. 
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